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GENERAL  SESSION 
Friday  Morning,  July  29,  1932 

The  General  Session  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation  Special  Convention,  held  at  Hotel  Huntington,  I'asadena, 
California,  was  called  to  order  at  10:25  a  m.,  July  29.  1932. 
Professor  W.  I’.  Owens.  Vice  President  and  representative  of 
the  Eighth  District,  presiding. 

The  list  of  those  in  attendance  will  he  found  in  the  Appendix, 
page  64. 

Professor  Owens:  In  opening  this  special  convention  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  I  wish  first  to  express 
the  very  deep  regret  we  all  feel  at  the  absence  of  our  President. 
I  )r.  Kennedy  wrote  me  some  four  weeks  ago  that  he  would  not 
he  able  to  be  present.  I  know  that  he  had  looked  forward  to  this 
meeting  and  to  witnessing  the  Olympic  Games,  for  the  success 
of  which  he  has  worked  so  unselfishly  for  several  years.  He  has 
asked  me  to  extend  to  the  delegates  present  his  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and  has  forwarded  a  brief 
message  and  report  which  the  Secretary  will  present  later. 

The  colleges  of  the  Eighth  District,  which  covers  five  far 
Western  states,  have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  would  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  West.  Many  of  us  have  journeyed  East  for  the  annual 
meetings,  where  we  have  enjoyed  a  splendid  hospitality  and  have 
been  helped  and  stimulated  by  the  discussions  of  our  common 
problems.  I  think  you  will  find  that  our  problems  here  in  the 
West  are  essentially  the  same  as  vour  own.  and  that  we  are  in 
the  main  employing  the  same  methods  to  meet  them,  and  are 
striving,  as  you  are.  to  maintain  high  ideals  in  collegiate  athletics. 

We  have  asked  Dr.  Rufus  P.  von  KleinSmid.  President  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  to  express  the  pleasure  we 
feel  in  your  presence  here.  Dr.  von  KleinSmid!  (Applause) 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

President  Rcfcs  P..  von  KleinSmid,  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles,  California: 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Conference:  When  one  is 
privileged  to  consume  six  or  seven  minutes  in  a  word  of  welcome, 
lie  thinks  twice  before  he  uses  much  of  that  time  in  mere 
pleasantry.  Anyway,  probably  in  this  group  the  speaker  could 
introduce  to  you  nothing  new  in  the  w  ay  of  rich  and  racy  stories. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  experience  that  Dr.  Fred  I.  Kent  recently 
had  in  London,  w  here  at  a  banquet  he  found  himself  seated  next 
to  an  Englishman,  with  whom  he  was  having  somewhat  of  a 
difficult  time  in  keeping  up  the  conversation  of  the  hour.  As 
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he  was  about  to  be  called  upon  to  speak,  he  turned  to  the  English¬ 
man  and  said,  "I  think  I  will  not  tell  any  jokes  to-night.  There 
are  too  many  Americans  here."  The  Englishman  said,  “Yes," 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  It  seemed  to  require  some  explanation,  so 
Dr.  Kent  said,  "You  see  an  Englishman  enjoys  a  joke  three 
times;  first,  when  you  tell  it  to  him;  second,  when  you  explain 
it  to  him;  and  third,  when  he  understands  it  The  Frenchman 
enjoys  a  joke  only  twice;  once,  when  you  tell  it  to  him  and  again, 
when  you  explain  it  to  him.  lie  never  does  understand  it.  The 
German  enjoys  a  joke  only  once,  that  is.  when  you  tell  it  to  him 
lie  won’t  allow  anybody  to  explain  anything.  But  an  American 
never  enjoys  a  joke.  He  has  heard  it  before."  (Laughter) 

1  think,  however,  a  word  of  explanation  would  be  in  order. 
The  control  which  you  see  exercised  on  all  sides,  on  the  part  of 
the  citizenship  of  this  great  empire  by  the  bounding  Pacific,  is 
too  frequently  misunderstood.  You  would  think,  coming  into  a 
locality  of  such  climate,  such  flowers,  such  fruit,  such  hospitality, 
such  beauty  of  scenery  everywhere,  that  the  people  ought  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  it  out  here  and  say  something  concerning  it. 
Their  reticence,  however,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
fearful  that  they  will  reflect  upon  your  own  powers  of  appre¬ 
hension.  In  other  words,  we  just  take  ourselves  for  granted 
with  all  of  this,  and  we  expect  you  to  do  the  same  thing. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  country,  of  course,  into  which  you 
could  have  come  where  greater  preparations  have  been  made  for 
your  coming.  But  long  before  our  day.  the  Lord  had  a  hand  in 
it,  and  I  trust  likewise  is  going  to  have  a  hand  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  this  conference,  for  if  the  signs  of  the  times  have  been 
interpreted  rightly  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe,  you  will  need  it. 

It  is  a  great  delight  to  have  you  here.  You  come  at  a  time 
when  our  attention  is  centered  upon  the  things  which  this  meeting 
represents.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
great  Olympics,  and  we  are  to  see.  during  the  next  two  weeks, 
the  finest  exhibition  probably  (some  of  us  think  the  exhibition 
might  be  a  little  more  interesting  and  a  little  finer  if  the  list  had 
been  a  little  more  comprehensive,  but  that  is  another  thing)  that 
the  world  can  put  on  for  our  amusement  and  for  our  edification. 
And  all  of  this  centers  the  attention  of  men  and  women  upon 
those  institutions  which  arc  peculiarly  concerned  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  of  athletics,  and  the  best  things  for  which  athletics  stand. 

Your  problems  are,  of  course,  tremendously  important.  In 
some  localities  they  are  tremendously  critical.  I  f  somehow,  out 
of  it  all,  you  can  help  us  to  believe  that  the  things  which  have 
been  done  have  been  basically  important,  and  that  they  have  laid 
satisfactory  foundations  for  a  superstructure  of  a  finer  man¬ 
hood,  of  a  finer  citizenship,  I  think  the  convention  will  have  been 
a  great  success. 

There  is  an  attitude,  which  you  know  so  very  much  better  than 
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I,  both  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  and  on  the  part  of  the 
constituencies  of  institutions.-  and  may  I  say  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  so  far  as  they  immediately  align  themselves  with  some 
institution  or  other  in  the  case  of  intercollegiate  athletics —that 
some  things  could  be  better.  I  think  in  most  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  where  the  control  of  athletics  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  faculty,  at  least  for  final,  conclusive  ordering,  a 
condition  of  confidence  has  come  to  exist  that  expresses  great 
hope  in  intercollegiate  athletics  for  the  future. 

Where  the  newspapers  continue  to  control  our  athletics  more 
or  less,  in  spite  of  anything  that  anybody  can  do.  by  more  or  less 
destroying  the  public  mind  for  ordered  thought,  at  least  in  the 
matter  of  intercollegiate  athletics;  where  this  influence  and  that 
influence,  not  directly  or  even  indirectly  related  to  the  educational 
program,  continues  to  bear  heavily  on  the  situation,  we  still  have 
our  troubles. 

I  think  that  colleges  and  universities,  from  the  administrative 
standpoint,  will  be  everlastingly  grateful  and  forever  obligated 
to  this  body  and  to  the  bodies  of  faculty  committees  which  you 
represent,  for  having  practically  taken  over  the  details  of  an 
ordered  program  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  for  having,  dur 
ing  the  past  years,  brought  back  to  us  a  confidence  to  believe  that 
there  are  things  not  only  worth  saving,  but  there  are  things 
worth  stimulating  in  the  educational  program  in  the  field  of  ath¬ 
letics;  that  the  best  things  have  been  retained  and  the  worst 
things  never  were  so  bad  probably  as  we  thought  they  were. 

Your  presence  here  with  us  in  the  Southwest  is  going  to  be  a 
stimulation,  it  is  going  to  be  an  inspiration,  and  we  thank  you 
for  coming.  You  are  most  welcome  among  us.  Professor 
Owens  and  members  of  the  conference,  we  trust  that  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  done  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  institutions, 
if  it  hasn't  been  done,  may  be  done  speedily;  that  you  will  be 
glad  you  have  come  to  us;  that  you  will  leave  us  with  regret  in 
the  memory  of  a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  time;  anil  that  your 
governing  bodies  will  have  the  good  judgment  at  a  very  early  day 
to  vote  a  return  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  (Applause) 

Professor  Owens:  W  hen  1  learned  that  Dr.  Kennedv  would 
not  be  here  to  preside.  I  asked  him  to  designate  some  one  from 
the  East  to  speak  at  the  opening  of  this  program,  and  he  re¬ 
quested  that  that  some  one  be  Dr.  Raycroft.  I  am  most  happy 
that  he  was  able  to  accept  and  have  greatest  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  him  at  this  time.  Dr.  Raycroft !  (  Applause) 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Dr.  J.  E.  Raycroft  (Princeton  University) 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dr.  von  KleinSmid,  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  my 
very  great  privilege  and  pleasant  duty  to  express,  however  inade- 
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quately,  the  appreciation  of  the  members  of  this  group  for  your 
cordial  welcome.  While  this  Association  was  organized  and  set 
up  as  national  in  scope,  it  has  found  it  difficult,  as  time  has  gone 
on,  to  be  national  in  location.  Financial  limitations  have  rather 
bound  us  to  a  certain  area.  We  have  gone  beyond  that  area 
every  opportunity  we  have  had.  The  invitations  which  have 
come  from  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  immensely  attrac¬ 
tive.  'l'lie  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  treasurer  of  the 
organization  has  been  very  heavy.  Me  has  been  successful  in 
resisting  it  until  the  present  time,  when  the  combination  of  the 
depression  and  the  Olympic  Games  made  it  possible  to  move  this 
special  meeting  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

These  surroundings  in  which  we  find  ourselves  are  most  de¬ 
lightful  and  interesting,  and  it  seems  to  me.  to  follow  out  the 
suggestion  of  President  von  KleinSmid,  that  I  can  see  constantly 
recurring  trouble  coming  to  the  treasurer  to  resist  the  spirit  of 
the  Westward  Ho  which  has  been  developed  in  this  organization 
during  the  past  few  days. 

We  are  likely  to  think  of  this  Western  country  as  new.  We 
couldn’t  make  a  greater  mistake.  From  one  point  of  view  we 
are  right.  All  of  this  development  which  we  see  and  at  which 
we  wonder  has  been  brought  about  during  the  past  sixty  or 
seventy-five  years,  and  it  is  an  amazing  achievement.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  very  old  country  and  one  of  amazing  contrasts. 
Alongside  of  the  great  universities,  the  great  business  houses, 
luxurious  homes  and  great  clubs,  we  find  the  asphalt  pit  of 
La  Urea,  from  which  were  taken  the  remains  of  the  mastodon 
and  the  saber-toothed  tiger  that  had  been  caught  like  fiies  on 
fly-paper  and  preserved  there  for  nobody  knows  how  many 
thousands  of  years.  I  am  not  a  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
but  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  if  you  get  the  opportunity,  just  step 
into  the  Museum  at  Exposition  Park  and  see  what  they  found  in 
that  little  asphalt  lake  out  on  Wilshire  Boulevard. 

The  urge  to  go  W  est  or  to  go  East  or  to  move  is  strong  and 
continuous.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  the  nomad  left  in  our  make-up. 
Only  a  little  while  ago,  in  1894,  when  Los  Angeles  was  about 
half  as  young  as  it  is  today,  or  half  as  old,  Alonzo  Stagg,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  resurrected  a  retired  circus  car,  packed 
into  it  a  football  team  representing  the  university,  which  was 
then  barely  two  years  of  age,  and  pointed  for  the  West  Coast  to 
play  a  series  of  games, — among  others,  one  with  the  team  repre¬ 
senting  the  organization  to  which  the  chairman  belongs.  That 
university  had  then  just  passed  its  third  birthday.  A  year  later 
the  University  of  California  sent  a  track  team  not  simply  to 
Chicago,  but  to  the  Eastern  seaboard.  That  t rip  in  itself  was 
remarkable,  but  there  is  one  feature  of  it  that  is  worthy  of  special 
note  for  a  group  of  this  sort  and  with  these  particular  interests. 
That  team  contained  two  men,  Torrey  and  Dyer,  who  introduced 
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to  the  Easterners  the  low  hurdle  form  over  the  high  hurdles. 
It  is  my  strong  impression  that  they  didn’t  lose  a  single  hurdle 
race  in  that  entire  trip.  Those  of  us  who  had  done  a  bit  of 
hurdling  and  saw  it  for  the  first  time,  didn’t  quite  believe  what 
we  saw,  just  as  we  don’t  always  believe  what  we  hear  about  the 
California  climate.  We  thought  it  was  some  strange  thing  which 
had  come  out  of  the  West  which  wasn’t  quite  true,  and  it  took 
a  number  of  years,  six  or  seven  years,  before  the  merits  of  that 
particular  style  were  recognized  and  it  was  used,  as  it  is  now, 
universally.  Everybody  does  it  now. 

The  representatives  of  your  universities  of  this  district  have 
been  very  generous  in  their  expense  of  time,  money  and  energy 
to  attend  the  annual  councils  of  this  organization,  wherever  they 
have  been  held.  May  we  not  hope  that  the  number  of  your  dele¬ 
gates  will  increase  and  that  their  attendance  will  be  even  more 
consistent  than  in  the  past,  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  help  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
wherever  they  may  be  held. 

Our  fundamental  problems  are  the  same  throughout  the 
country.  Their  solution  is  not  always  easy.  They  require  the 
application  of  sound  judgment,  cooperative  action,  and  of  fine 
sportsmanship  from  all  those  interested  in  college  sports. 

The  pioneer  period  called  forth  many  great  and  admirable 
qualities  from  the  human  animal.  That  period  is  pretty  well 
over.  There  are  still  places  to  go  and  things  to  do  and  places 
to  be  explored,  but,  by  and  large,  the  greater  portion  of  us  live 
within  the  walls  of  towns  and  cities,  and  not  many  of  us  have 
the  opportunity  to  get  out  and  get  the  experience  that  comes  from 
pioneering.  We  are  entering  a  period,  or  are  already  in  the  midst 
of  a  period,  of  social  civilization.  It  is  our  feeling,  generally 
shared  by  the  members  of  this  Association.  I  believe,  that  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  available  to  us  as  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  the  pioneering  opportunity  in  spirit  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  athletic  sports  and  games.  It  is  one  of  the  few  effective 
stimuli  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  boy  and  the  girl, 
which  leads  them  to  exert  themselves  to  the  limit  of  their  ability, 
to  discipline  themselves,  to  harden  themselves,  to  develop  fibre 
and  tissue,  self-confidence  and  the  ability  to  get  on.  and  with  it 
all,  a  freedom  of  spirit  which  comes  from  ability  and  self- 
confidence  that  previously  was  characteristic,  I  should  say.  of  the 
pioneer.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  only  hope  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  a  pioneering  opportunity,  available  to  everybody,  is 
through  the  various  forms  of  sports  and  games. 

For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  regard  intercollegiate  athletic 
problems  as  tremendously  important,  but  after  all  not  primary. 
There  is  the  other,  deeper,  fundamental  importance  inherent  In 
the  whole  situation,  of  which  we  must  not  lose  track. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  California  climate.  There 


are  many  skeptical  Easterners  who  express  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  conditions  described  by  the  Californian.  Your 
burdens  in  carrying  the  gospel  to  others  less  fortunate  will  be 
lightened  from  this  time  on.  I  am  sure.  In  the  course  of  the  last 
week,  or  two  or  three,  you  have  gained  many  enthusiastic  recruits 
to  your  group  of  self-denying  boosters. 

There  is  one  thing  which  seems  to  epitomize  very  adequately 
that  fine  exhibition  of  climate,  creature  comfort  and  gracious 
hospitality  which  is  characteristic  of  this  country,  and  that  is  the 
(  Mympic  Village.  I  believe  that  this  provision  for  your  visitors 
has  set  a  standard  which  will  seldom  be  equalled,  and  I  believe 
never  surpassed. 

Finally,  Sir.  I  am  sure  that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
members  of  this  organization  when  I  say  that  we  appreciate 
deeply  the  generous  hospitality  of  our  reception  here,  and  that 
we  will  promise  you  a  most  cordial  welcome  whenever  you  visit 
us.  individually  or  as  an  organization.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Professor  Owens:  At  this  time.  I  will  appoint  to  the  Cre¬ 
dentials  Committee,  the  Secretary,  Dean  Xicolson,  Dean  Thomas 
M.  Putnam  of  the  University  of  California,  and  Professor  St. 
John  of  Ohio  State. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  our  Secretary  to  present  the  message 
from  Dr.  Kennedy,  which  he  has  forwarded  for  this  meeting. 

LETTER  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Delegates  to  the  Special  Meeting  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association: 

It  is  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  imperative  personal  matters 
which  I  am  not  able  to  adjust  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the 
Pasadena  meeting  of  the  Association.  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
conferred  upon  me  by  Article  II  of  the  by-Laws  of  the  Association.  I 
have  asked  Professor  \V.  13.  Owens.  Regional  Vice-President  for  the 
Eighth  District,  to  preside  over  the  convention  Although  there  is  not  at 
this  time  any  matter  which  presses  for  a  decision  by  the  Association,  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  of  policy  which  can  well  receive  formal  or 
informal  discussion  with  profit  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  The 
Secretary  has  these  matters  listed  upon  his  docket  and  will  lay  them 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Council  or  the  meeting  of  the  Association  as 
may  be  appropriate  in  each  instance.  The  round-table  discussion  of  the 
radio  broadcasting  of  athletic  events,  under  the  leadership  of  Major 
Griffith,  is  a  subject  of  timely  interest.  Another  subject  of  equally 
immediate  interest  which  might  well  receive  discussion  in  the  open  session 
of  the  convention  is  the  procedure  to  be  adopted  by  the  colleges  and  uni 
versities  of  the  country  in  handling  the  tax  upon  athletic  contests  imposed 
in  the  recently  adopted  Congressional  tax  bill. 

At  this  meeting,  held  as  it  is  immediately  before  the  opening  of  the 
Games  of  the  Xth  Olympiad,  the  thought  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all 
will  be  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  those  Games  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  in  all  ways  reflect  credit  upon  the  country.  It  should  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  the  members  of  our  Association  that  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  of  preparation  for  these  Games  there  has  been  a  refresh¬ 


ing  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  among  the  representatives  of  the 
various  organizations,  including  our  own  Association,  which  have  col¬ 
laborated  in  this  work.  It  is  fitting  to  recognize  that  this  has  been  in 
considerable  measure  due  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Olympic  Associa¬ 
tion  which  was  in  large  measure  the  result  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  It  is  also  proper  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  other  organizations  with  which  wc  have  worked,  such  as  the 
A.  A.  U.,  have  manifested  through  their  various  representatives  on  the 
Olympic  Committee  a  spirit  of  fairness,  good  will,  and  cooperation.  There 
has  never  been  a  year  in  which  the  difficulties  of  financing  America’s 
participation  in  the  Olympic  Games  has  been  so  great  as  during  the  past 
year.  The  part  played  by  the  colleges  in  the  raising  of  the  Olympic  Fund 
deserves  the  most  unqualified  admiration  and  praise.  In  a  year  in  which 
many  college  athh  tic  associations  have  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
balancing  their  own  budgets  their  contributions  to  the  Olympic  Fund  have 
been  generous.  In  addition  to  individual  college  contributions  the  various 
National  Collegiate  championships  have  this  year  devoted  the  net  proceeds 
to  the  Olympic  Fund  and  the  colleges  represented  in  these  meets  have 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  omission  for  this  year  of  the  customary  pro¬ 
rating  of  the  expenses  of  their  representatives  in  those  meets  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  official  thanks  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  St.  John,  the  chairman  of  our  National  Olympic  Finance 
Committee,  and  to  his  associates  on  that  committee,  for  the  self-sacrificing 
and  efficient  work  which  they  have  done. 

The  fair  and  orderly  procedures  which  have  been  followed  in  selecting 
the  various  Olympic  teams  to  represent  the  L'nitcd  States  furnish  a  grati¬ 
fying  contrast  to  the  situation  which  existed  four  years  ago.  This  satis¬ 
factory  change  must  also  in  large  degree  be  attributed  to  the  part  played 
by  the  recommendations  of  our  Association  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Olympic  Association  and  the  work  of  the  Olympic  Committee 

We  may  well  hope  that  the  changed  spirit  reflected  in  the  period  of 
preparation  for  this  year’s  Olympic  Games  may  be  paralleled  by  such  a 
spirit  of  friendship  and  harmony  among  the  representatives  of  the  various 
nations  in  the  Games  of  the  Xth  Olympiad  as  to  mark  a  corresponding 
Progress  during  the  Games  themselves  toward  that  unqualified  spirit  of 
amateur  sportsmanship  among  the  nations  of  the  world  which  is  the 
Olympic  ideal. 

Charles  W.  Kennedy, 

President. 

Professor  Xicolson:  I  would  move  that  the  association, 
through  the  Secretary,  extend  its  thanks  to  President  Kennedy 
for  his  message,  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  he  was  unable 
to  be  with  us.  and  that  a  similar  message  of  regret  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  Honorary  President  of  the  association. 
General  Pierce,  who  was  our  president  for  a  period  of  almost 
twenty  years.  (Applause) 

Dr.  Raycroft:  I  second  the  motion. 

Professor  Owens:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will 
please  say  "Aye";  contrary-minded  “No";  it  is  carried  unani¬ 
mously.  \\  e  will  have  those  messages  sent. 

Our  educational  institutions  here  in  the  Far  West  are  young 
as  compared,  at  least,  with  some  in  the  East  which  now  measure 
their  lives  by  centuries,  but  the  development  of  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  here  in  the  West  began  very  early  in  our  history,  simul- 


taneously  with  the  development  of  other  American  institutions. 

Our  next  speaker  is  president  of  one  of  the  oldest  educational 
institutions  in  the  West.  Eighty-one  years  ago  this  month,  July 
1851,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  California  Weslevan  College, 
located  in  the  town  f  Santa  Clara,  near  San  Francisco.  This 
institution  has  changiu  its  name  and  its  location  twice,  being  now 
located  on  a  line,  new  campus,  with  splendid,  modern  buildings, 
at  Stockton.  California,  under  the  name  of  College  of  the  Pacific 
It  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  the  educational  life  of 
the  West.  Much  of  the  credit  for  the  high  standing  of  this 
institution  today  is  due  to  the  splendid  leadership  of  i)r.  T.  C. 
Knoles,  its  President  since  1919.  I  take  great  pleasure  at  this 
time  in  presenting  President  T  C.  Knoles.  (Applause) 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  KNOLES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Association:  I  appreciate 
more  than  I  can  say  these  kind  words  with  respect  to  the  old 
institution  over  which  1  have  the  honor  to  preside.  Some  years 
ago.  it  was  my  great  privilege  to  make  a  short  address  at  Oxford 
University,  in  Wadham  College.  That  particular  college  was 
chosen  as  the  place  for  the  address  because  it  is  the  college  of 
the  Vice-Chancellor,  and  introducing  me  to  the  audience  the 
Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  alluded  to  the  fact  that  I  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in  the  State  of  California, 
and  said  that  he  presumed  that  I  would  enjoy  the  atmosphere 
of  Wadham.  inasmuch  as  it  was  so  many  centuries  old.  I  re¬ 
sponded  by  saying  that  I  was  the  president  of  the  oldest  institu¬ 
tion  in  California,  but  that  it  was  not  organized  until  1851,  and 
that  I  enjoyed  its  atmosphere  very  much  more  because  we 
changed  it  at  least  once  every  live  minutes.  He  turned  to  a 
friend  and  said,  “To  what  is  he  alluding?”  (Laughter) 

1  understood  the  references  of  Dr.  von  KleinSmid  very  well. 
However,  don't  you  get  the  idea  in  your  head  that  an  English¬ 
man  doesn’t  know  what  a  joke  is.  Some  of  you  are  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Bromley  Oxnam,  president  of  De  Pauw  University. 
I  heard  him  one  evening,  in  a  very  interesting  meeting  in  Toyn¬ 
bee  Hall,  tell  a  whole  string  of  jokes,  and  in  every  one  of  these 
jokes  the  point  was  directed  toward  the  Englishman’s  lack  of 
appreciation  of  humor.  Oxnam  himself,  of  course,  is  an  English 
man.  The  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all 
interested,  and  finally,  after  Oxnam  had  given  the  best  one  in  his 
repertoire,  he  turned  to  the  Warden  and  said.  "1  suppose  you 
will  laugh  at  that  next  summer.”  The  Warden  replied,  “On  the 
contrary.  I  laughed  at  it  last  summer.”  (  Laughter) 

In  a  meeting  of  this  sort,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  keep  from  being  reminiscent.  They  say  that  is  sure  proof 


of  the  increase  of  age  and  of  the  approach  of  senility.  I  am  old, 
and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  I  lived  in  that  period  of  lite :  when 
men  were  men,  and  women  were  glad  of  it.  (Laughter)  I  have 
lived  in  California  long  enough  never  to  say  a  word  about  its 
climate  under  any  circumstances.  I  have  lived  in  California  long 
enough  to  have  seen  Pasadena  grow  from  a  sheep-fold  to  its 
present  proportions.  \\  hen  I  came  to  Los  Angeles,  there  were 
less  than  fifty  thousand  people  there.  1  have  seen  some  things 
in  California,  and  because  of  that  fact.  I  love  California  very 
much.  1  can  see  her  limitations.  I  know  a  great  many  of  the 
things  which  we  never  mention  when  you  are  here  as  visitors. 
We  will  overcome  them  some  day,  and  when  we  do,  we  will  be 
as  modest  about  it  as  we  are  about  the  things  over  which  we  have 
had  no  control. 

I  might  say  that  I  was  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  at  the  time 
the  La  Brea  pits,  to  which  allusion  was  made,  were  opened. 

I  was  also  a  member  of  a  ministerial  body  at  that  time,  and 
when  a  teacher  of  the  Los  Angeles  High  School,  who  discovered 
the  remains  in  the  pits,  read  a  vety  charmingly  written  and  a 
very  delightful  scientific  paper  on  his  finds  before  that  organiza¬ 
tion.  the  ministers  were  divided  in  their  attitudes.  I  he  next 
week  when  the  minutes  of  that  meeting  were  read,  the  secretary- 
had  put  in  this  statement,  “A  very  interesting  and  scientific  docu¬ 
ment  was  presented  to  the  body  by  ( I  have  forgotten  his  name 
for  the  moment)  who  made  the'  discovery.”  Instantly,  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  a  Methodist  minister  from  the  South,  if 
you  please,  arose  to  his  full  height,  and  with  combined  minis¬ 
terial  and  military  dignity,  for  he  held  the  title  of  Colonel  at  the 
same  time,  said.  “I  move  you.  Sir,  that  all  reference  to  the 
alleged  find  be  expunged,  erased,  and  eliminated  from  the 
minutes.  How  anybody  could  make  such  references  to  a  few 
bogged,  spavined  steers  of  old  Pio  Pico.  I  cannot  see.”  (  Laugh¬ 
ter)  I  have  often  wondered  if  anybody  ever  led  him  around 
through  the  Museum  exhibit  or  not. 

I  am  so  old  that  I  can  remember  when  Dean  Cromwell,  of 
whom  you  have  doubtless  heard,  was  a  boy  at  Occidental  Col¬ 
lege.  developing  within  himself  the  knowledge  of  form  which  he 
has  been  able  so  well  throughout  the  years  to  impart  to  others. 

I  am  so  old  that  in  the  intercollegiate  contests  of  Southern 
California,  1  have  pole-vaulted  to  the  enormous  height  of  10  feet. 
2/>  inches,  and  had  as  one  of  the  judges  a  man.  every  inch  of 
whose  chest  was  covered  with  medals  for  vaulting,  who  had 
never  gone  over  9  feet,  6  inches  in  his  life ;  and  it  so  happens  that 
| till  Graber.  of  whom  you  have  heard  and  whom  you  will  doubt¬ 
less  see  in  the  next  few  days,  was  raised  in  the  same  town  in 
which  I  was  raised,  although  he  has  been  raised  a  good  deal 
higher  since.  (laughter) 

I  am  so  old  that  I  played  football  on  a  prep  team  which  played 
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Stanford  on  one  occasion,  and  the  score  wasn’t  as  large  as  some 
scores  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  more  recent  years, 
although  I  will  make  no  allusion  to  that  particular  score. 

1  am  so  old  that  I  am  the  oldest  living  quarterback  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and  they  are  fixing  a  place  for 
me  over  at  the  museum  near  the  saber-toothed  tiger,  and  my  place 
is  going  to  be  right  alongside  of  the  giant  sloth.  (  Laughter) 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  younger  men  who  are  coaches  of 
national  fame  and  reputation,  both  of  which  you  have  deserved, 
how  hard  it  was  to  play  football  in  the  nineties,  in  the  early 
nineties  particularly,  and  how  hard  it  was  for  us  to  strive  in 
those  days  to  give  you  the  gentleman's  game  for  which  you  are 
supported  now,  and  by  which  you  are  supported  now. 

We  lived  in  the  days  of  brute  force.  We  lived  in  the  days  of 
brawn ;  we  lived  in  the  days  when  football  teams  were  estimated 
by  their  tonnage  on  the  hoof.  That  was  literally  true,  and  when 
I  think  of  some  of  the  plays  we  used,  1  wonder  that  any  of  us 
are  still  alive.  In  those  days  five  of  us  would  go  on  one  side  of 
the  50-yard  line  with  a  field  110  yards  yards  long,  and  five  on 
the  other  side,  and  the  little  quarterback,  of  which  I  am  a  living 
sample,  stood  in  the  center,  and  the  hike  started,  the  tempo 
increased,  until  the  five  from  each  side  met  in  the  center,  and  the 
play  was  not  on  until  the  quarterback  kicked  the  ball.  The 
interpretation  of  the  kick  was  whenever  it  touched  his  toe.  He 
had  to  touch  the  ball  with  his  toe,  plant  himself  in  the  apex  of 
that  moving  wedge,  and  hang  on  to  the  ball  as  long  as  he  could. 
That  was  delightful  for  the  offense,  but  how  about  the  defense? 
How  we  did  strive  to  get  hold  of  that  ball ! 

Just  in  passing.  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  fact  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  Rules  Committee  never  directly  attacks  any 
problem.  1  think  that  is  very  wise,  and  when  we  had  men  who 
were  injured  for  life  by  that  wedge,  instead  of  ruling  out  the 
wedge,  they  simply  said  the  ball  had  to  put  into  play  with  a  kick, 
but  that  it  must  go  at  least  10  yards.  Out  went  the  flying  wedge. 
Hut  we  were  bright ;  we  were  college  students,  and  not  all  dumb 
because  we  were  large,  and  when  we  couldn’t  use  a  Hying  wedge, 
we  had  no  hesitancy  at  all  in  trying  something  on  the  line.  The 
way  we  would  do  that  would  be  to  let  the  center  get  over  the  ball 
as  usual,  and  then  have  the  men  supposed  to  be  linemen  form  a 
wedge  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond,  with  the  fullback 
at  the  opposite  end  from  the  center.  As  soon  as  the  hall  was 
put  in  motion,  all  of  these  men.  closely  hinged  together  with 
their  arms  around  the  man  ahead,  forming  a  complete  diamond, 
would  begin  to  tramp  just  as  hard  as  they  could  and  move  either 
to  right  or  to  left,  according  to  the  way  the  signal  had  been  given 
There  was  just  one  way  to  stop  the  revolving  wedge,  and  that 
was  to  get  down  under  it.  It  was  pretty  hard  on  the  face  and 
neck  and  arms  and  on  the  legs.  but.  some  way  or  other,  the  Rules 


Committee  didn't  want  to  admit  that  there  was  a  play  with  that 
danger,  so  they  simply  passed  a  rule  that  there  should  be  so  many 
men  on  the  line,  and  that  old  revolving  wedge  disappeared.  We 
did  away  with  the  flying  wedge  and  the  revolving  wedge  without 
mentioning  them  at  all. 

I  could  go  on  with  all  the  old  plays  we  had  in  the  old  days, 
which  one  by  one  were  eliminated.  I  don’t  know  whether  any 
here  are  old  enough  to  remember  Slacker  of  Stanford.  He  could 
hit  the  ground  harder  than  any  other  man  I  have  seen  either 
before  or  since,  and  it  was  Slacker's  stunt  to  have  two  men  of 
the  back  line  stoop  down.  As  fullback,  he  would  receive  the  ball 
and  start  with  those  pile  drivers  of  his  and  land  with  the  cleats 
on  the  backs  of  the  two  men  and  on  over.  That  was  a  lovely  play 
(laughter),  especially  when  the  quarterback  suddenly  came  up 
and  received  him  on  the  point  which  wasn’t  designed  by  nature 
as  a  landing  field.  Some  way  or  other,  that  play  had  to  go,  by 
virtue  of  the  rules. 

I  will  admit  that  every  time  one  of  the  new  rules  would  be 
put  into  effect,  changing  the  type  of  play,  we  growled  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  moratorium,  and  the  coaches  said  things.  However,  we 
always  adjusted  ourselves  to  it,  until  out  in  California  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  we  started  a  reform.  Imagine  a  reform  start¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast!  That  reform  was  to  do  away  with  all 
of  the  physical  evils  of  intercollegiate  football,  and  we  introduced 
Rugby.  Not  ping-pong,  but  Rugby! 

Now  Rugby  isn’t  a  gentleman’s  game.  It  is  an  athlete's  game. 
It  is  a  hard  game,  but  it  isn’t  an  American  game.  I  have  this 
sort  of  a  feeling,  that  if  Stanford  and  California  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  had  power  enough,  along  with  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Conference,  to  have  made  it  necessary  for  all 
of  us  to  have  adopted  Rugby,  we  would  have  developed  and 
evolved  it  into  something  very  similar  to  what  we  have  now  as 
intercollegiate  football,  because  that  is  exactly  what  happened 
originally. 

II  believe,  without  any  doubt,  that  there  is  a  national  psychology 
hack  of  all  games,  back  of  all  sports,  and  particularly  back  of  all 
cooperation  in  games  and  in  sport.  I  believe  this  as  a  settled 
belief,  that  a  sport,  in  order  to  be  successful,  and  a  game  in  order 
to  be  valuable  to  a  nation,  ought  to  develop  in  the  boys  and  the 
men  who  participate  in  that  game  the  qualities,  the  types  of  mind, 
and  the  persistency,  which  are  just  the  reverse  of  those  which 
are  natural  and  those  which  are  incidental  to  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

Let  me  illustrate  that  by  the  English  game  of  Rugby  and  by 
the  American  intercollegiate  game.  In  Rugby  the  first  principle 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  ball.  You  may  be  just  as  strenuous  as  you 
want  to.  but  the  first  principle  of  Rugby  is  to  get  rid  of  the  ball 
when  you  get  into  difficulty.  Of  course,  in  getting  rid  of  the  ball. 


you  want  to  get  rid  of  it  to  advantage,  but  the  primary  thing  is 
to  get  rid  of  the  ball.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  Englishman  as  one 
adept  at  getting  rid  of  anything!  They  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  Scotch  these  days,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Scotch  are 
a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  let  us  not  forget  that  the  hull- 
dog  is  the  typical  animal  of  Johnny  Hull,  and  that  he  is  not 
known  as  one  who  finds  it  easy  to  let  loose  of  anything.  That 
game,  which  draws  out,  as  you  know,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  every  Saturday  through  a  long  season,  is  popular  there 
and  is  valuable  there,  simply  because  in  the  sport  it  develops  the 
opposite  psycholog)-  of  that  which  is  the  necessary,  fundamental 
element  of  the  national  life  and  of  the  national  prowess. 

With  that  sort  of  a  game  brought  over  to  the  United  States, 
it  didn’t  fit.  It  never  has  fitted;  it  cannot  be  adapted;  it  cannot 
fit  American  life,  because  the  fundamental  psychology  of  America 
is,  if  you  get  into  difficulty,  get  out  of  it.  and  the  fundamental 
psychology  of  America  is  that  if  a  thing  is  too  hot,  let  loose,  or  if 
a  thing  is  too  cold,  let  loose  of  it.  Our  idea  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
incidents  of  difficulty  just  as  soon  as  possible.  As  a  consequence. 
Rugby  never  was  and  never  can  be  adapted  to  American  life. 
What  we  want  is  a  game  which  will  develop  in  our  boys  and  in 
our  youth,  and  which  will  continue  in  spirit  in  those  who  partici¬ 
pate  in  an  auxiliary  fashion  or  those  who  participate  by  observa¬ 
tion.  the  idea  of  holding  on. 

1  have  had  dinned  into  my  consciousness  from  prep  school 
days.  “Hang  on  to  the  hall,”  so  that  I  don’t  believe  I  could  let 
loose  if  I  tried  to  play  Rugby.  In  those  days,  coaches  didn’t 
hesitate  to  give  us  physical  demonstrations  as  well  as  physical 
stimuli.  It  was  “Hold  on  to  that  ball!”  and  “Fall  on  that  hall!” 
The  whole  idea  of  American  football  is  to  get  possession  of, 
hang  on  to,  never  lose,  and  certainly  never  pass  the  hall  to  the 
other  fellow. 

The  only  time  I  ever  had  that  experience  was  in  a  game  with 
Pomona  College  a  great  many  years  ago,  where  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  part  of  the  Pomona  team  came  on  the  field  wear¬ 
ing  jerseys  the  same  color  as  those  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  They  got  possession  of  the  ball  and  bucked  the  line. 
Our  right  halfback  rushed  into  the  line  and  said,  “Here,  let  me 
have  it.”  They  handed  it  over,  and  away  went  our  halfback  for  a 
touchdown. 

That  is  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  that  play  made,  although  1 
must  confess  that  long  before  I  ever  heard  of  a  certain  captain 
of  a  certain  University  of  California  team,  I  saw  a  man  run  107 
yards  in  the  wrong  direction.  Two  of  us  caught  him  3  yards 
from  the  goal  line,  and  never  received  such  a  cursing  in  our  lives, 
but  we  brought  him  down.  You  can  imagine  lie  has  never  lived 
that  down  from  that  day  to  this! 

Gentlemen,  you  are  doing  something  in  teaching  American 
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intercollegiate  football  which  is  absolutely  necessary  and  funda¬ 
mental  in  American  life.  The  very  type  of  American  life  and 
its  freedom  in  overcoming  pioneer  conditions  and  opening  up 
frontiers,  has  made  it  easy  for  us  when  persecuted  in  one  city 
to  flee  to  another,  when  having  trouble  with  one  line  of  work  to 
get  another,  when  having  trouble  with  one  line  of  thought  to  pick 
up  another.  We  need  to  have  drilled  into  us  the  opposite 
psychology. 

I  have  also  noticed  this,  as  an  administrator  and  also  as  a 
professor,  that  the  easiest  time  in  the  year  in  which  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  the  whole  student  body  is  in  the  football  season. 
A  good  many  people  on  the  outside  don  t  understand  that. 
I  know  it.  I  know  it  through  the  dean  of  men.  I  also  know  it 
through  the  dean  of  women,  a  source  from  which  you  would 
not  think  it  could  possibly  come,  but  it  does  come  from  that 
source.  The  more  rigorous  and  the  more  rigid  the  discipline  of 
the  football  training  season,  the  easier  it  is  to  maintain  that  high 
level  of  discipline  in  the  entire  student  body,  and  there  is  always 
a  relaxation  as  soon  as  the  men  on  the  team  are  relaxed.  Even 
as  soon  as  the  squad  is  cut,  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the 
reports  which  come  in  to  the  administrative  office  of  failure  to 
keep  the  high  standards  of  conduct  in  the  school. 

You  cannot  have  a  splendid  discipline  in  a  rather  large  foot¬ 
ball  squad  without  that  discipline  itself  reaching  out  to  those 
who  are  closely  associated  with  them,  and  reaching  out  to  those 
who  are  well  wishers,  and  reaching  out  into  the  entire  student 
body.  As  coaches,  I  do  not  believe  you  quite  appreciate  what  we 
administrators  appreciate. — the  good  influence  which,  from  you 
as  a  center,  goes  throughout  the  entire  institution :  and  when  you 
have  a  tendency  to  allow  discipline  to  be  weakened  from  any 
cause  whatsoever,  you  are  weakening  the  morale  of  the  entire 
institution,  of  the  entire  student  body.  and.  if  you  have  a  support¬ 
ing  community,  of  the  supporting  community. 

As  I  take  it.  that  is  the  point  at  which  you  are  not  only 
strongest,  but  that  is  the  point  at  which  you  may  permit  your¬ 
selves  to  become  the  weakest,  for  it  may  be  that,  due  to  local 
conditions,  or  to  the  conditions  at  a  time  when  you  have  a  squad 
of  which  you  are  very  sure,  and  one  which  is  very  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  you.  you  may  not  pay  very  much  attention  to  the 
matter  of  discipline  outside  of  that  very  small  group.  You  may 
feel  that  the  burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon  you  only  for 
that  group.  1  want  you  to  recognize  the  fact  that  you  are  doing 
two  great  tasks  in  the  major  field  of  your  activity.  You  are 
giving  America  not  a  defensive  mechanism, — far  from  that — you 
are  giving  America  an  offensive  objective;  and  the  reflex  action 
of  that  teaching  which  is  so  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  game,  in  which  the  essence  is  not  only  holding 
the  ball,  but  advancing  it.  is  something  very  far  from  a  defensive 
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mechanism.  You  are  giving  us  an  offensive  objective,  and  you 
are  helping  to  spread  throughout  the  entire  student  body  a  feeling 
of  self-responsibility,  a  feeling  of  self  direction,  and  a  feeling  of 
community  guidance,  which  is  exceedingly  valuable. 

I  am  not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  psychology  of  basketball, 
and  certainly  not  nearly  as  well  acquainted  with  the  reflexes  that 
come  with  the  development  of  track  athletics,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
of  this:  that  nothing  indicates  to  me  more  of  the  possibility  of 
the  coordination  between  body  and  spirit,  of  the  physical 
organization  and  the  psychological  organization,  than  the  whole 
changed  attitude  toward  physical  education. 

I  take  it.  in  my  experience,  that  we  can  learn  as  much  from 
cartoons  and  from  attempts  to  be  funny  as  we  can  learn  from 
pictures  and  things  which  are  supposed  to  be  exceedingly  aca¬ 
demic.  When  I  was  a  young  lad  here  in  Southern  California, 
whenever  any  of  the  alleged  funny  books  made  any  reference 
whatsoever  in  their  writings  or  in  their  pictures  to  the  youth  of 
the  future,  they  always  made  him  a  little,  spindle-shanked  fellow 
with  an  enormous  head,  and  particularly,  the  forehead  was  given 
an  enormous  prominence.  He  always  had  a  pair  of  glasses  and 
carried  about  with  him  a  great  volume,  from  which  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  he  deriving  a  great  deal  of  information  or  some  inspira¬ 
tion.  That  time  has  passed.  You  wouldn't  know  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  sort  of  cartoon  today  if  you  were  to  see  it.  because 
you  would  be  so  sure  it  was  entirely  out  of  line.  In  fact,  a 
cartoon  might  have  in  it  just  the  opposite  suggestion  today,  as 
if  we  were  placing  too  much  stress  upon  the  brawn,  the  strength, 
and  the  virility. 

While  the  gymnasium  has  played  its  part,  and  organized  play 
is  playing  its  part,  yet  it  is  in  the  realm  of  sport  that  the  actual 
ideal  is  built  up,  and  from  that  ideal  the  radiations  go  out,  and 
they  are  actually  changing  our  whole  appreciation,  not  only  of 
our  physical  structure,  but  of  the  relationship  of  the  physical  to 
the  mental. 

I  may  say.  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  very  little  confidence  in 
anything  of  great  value  coming  to  internationalism  as  the  result 
of  the  participation  of  three  or  four  hundred  or  a  thousand 
athletes,  men  and  women,  in  the  Olympic  Games,  for  they  will 
be  personalized,  and  their  struggles  will  be  personal  struggles, 
and  their  exertions  will  be  personal  exertions,  and  their  winning 
will  be  primarily  personal  winning;  and  after  it  is  all  over,  we 
will  check  up  and  we  will  find  the  results,  and  we  will  find  possi¬ 
bilities  of  cooperation  of  which  we  had  not  before  dreamed,  and 
we  will  have  a  very  fine  spirit  of  comradeship  and  fellowship 
and  a  spirit  of  striving  for  the  sake  of  the  victory. 

Hut  after  all.  the  larger  values  will  be  achieved  after  the 
athletes  go  back  home  and  begin  to  tell  about  their  reception. - 
begin  to  tell  about  their  efforts,  and  begin  to  tell  about  the  sports¬ 


manship  developed.  I  am  convinced  of  this,  that  there  are  a 
million  people  who  are  thinking  in  terms  of  international  sports¬ 
manship  and  international  fellowship,  for  every  individual  who 
will  actually  strive  during  the  next  few  days  and  weeks  in  the 
Stadium  and  the  other  places  in  which  the  struggles  will  take 
olace  And  the  value  of  sport  is  reaching  out  until  it  touches, 
through  its  discipline  and  its  spirit  of  fellowship  and  cooperation 
all  of  the  world,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  great  objective  which 

we  desire.  (Applause) 


Professor  Owens:  Thank  you,  Dr.  Knoles,  for  that  very 
splendid  address.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  you. 

I  am  delighted  at  this  time  to  announce  a  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  addition  to  our  program.  As  early  as  last  March,  Dr. 
Kennedy  wrote  me  that  he  had  asked  Count  de  Laillet-Latour, 
President  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee,  to  speak  to 
us  at  this  meeting,  but  that  he  was  unable  at  that  time  definitely 
to  accept.  He  graciously  agreed  to  speak  informally,  however, 
if  upon  his  arrival  here  he  found  that  his  engagements  would 

1  I  am  most  happy  to  announce  that  our  hopes  in  that  regard 
have  been  realized,  and  to  have  the  honor  at  this  time  to  present 
our  dislinguished  guest.  Count  de  Raillet-Latour.  (Applause) 


ADDRESS  OF  COUNT  de  BAILLET-LATOUR 

I  am  ever  so  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  escape  a  few  minutes 
to  meet  you  gentlemen  who  are  the  leaders  of  sports  in  those 
colleges  and  universities,  from  which  have  come  for  nearh  fort) 
years  such  a  wonderful  group  of  competitiors  in  Olympic  Games. 

I  was  lucky  enough  to  take  a  trip  last  winter  with  your  presi¬ 
dent  in  the  West  Indies.  It  will  be  no  surprise  to  you  to  know 
that,  when  Dr.  Kennedy  and  I  were  not  talking  of  the  beauties 
of  the  scenery,  we  were  talking  shop.  Olympic  ideals  and  ama¬ 
teurism  were  discussed  at  length.  Therefore.  1  am  in  a  position 
to  know  all  that  is  being  done  by  you  college  leaders  on  the  same 
line  as  that  of  the  Olympic  Committee.  Your  position,  of  course, 
must  not  always  be  an  easy  one.  If  you  allow  yourselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  desire  of  advertising  your  college,  then  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  athletic  prestige  must  be  kept  at  all  cost,  which  leads 
to  practices  which  will  reflect  on  the  sporting  activity  of  the 

school.  .  ....... 

In  no  time  you  are  up  against  practices  of  semi-protessionalism, 

which  can  not  be  favored  because  of  its  detrimental  influence  on 
the  life  of  those  who  take  up  sport  instead  of  study.  Their 
ability  and  their  performances,  naturally  much  better  than  those 
of  boys  who  take  sport  only  as  a  recreation,  qualify  those  men  as 
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representatives  of  their  schools  in  championships,  which  is 
absolutely  unfair. 

If  Olympic  sports  are  dependent  on  the  professionals,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  records  will  fall  lower,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  will  be  much  more  pleased  to  watch  a  less  brilliant 
Olympic  performance,  if  the  athletes  are  genuine  amateurs. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  reaction  among  the  young 
generation,  and  I  congratulate  you  on  this  happy  result  of  the 
trouble  you  have  taken  to  reconstruct  college  sport  in  the  right 
way.  I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  the  principle  of 
so  called  “contamination”  has  given  you  some  trouble.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  have  a  better  and  more  simple 
ruling  made  on  that  point. 

Those  questions  would  have  been  very  much  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  in  those  days  when  the  authorities  on  sport  in  this 
part  of  the  world  were  lighting  amongst  each  other,  instead 
of  uniting  their  efforts  to  succeed  in  bringing  better  understand¬ 
ing  all  over  the  United  States  of  America.  Luckily,  owing  to 
the  trouble  which  has  been  taken  by  men  whom  I  love  and  whom 
1  respect  in  this  country,  those  troubles  nowadays  are  over,  and 
you  are  all  working  hand  in  hand,  following  the  motto  of  my 
country,  and  I  can  see  the  time  when,  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  Athletic  Federation,  the  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
and  the  National  Olympic  Committee,  the  real  spirit  of  ama¬ 
teurism  will  be  the  only  one  prevailing  in  the  universities  and 
colleges. 

That  idea  must  come  from  the  boys  themselves,  and  it  is  those 
who  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist  temptation  who  must  be  left 
out  by  the  boys  who  have  got  the  real  feeling  anti  idea  of  what 
is  real  sportsmanship  and  what  is  real  amateurism. 

I  congratulate  you  once  more  on  the  splendid  work  you  have 
been  doing,  and  I  hope  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  all  of  you 
gentlemen  during  the  games,  which  will  be  for  me  one  of  the  so 
many  pleasures  I  will  have  enjoyed  by  the  choice  of  Los  Angeles 
as  the  seat  of  the  Xth  Olympiad.  (Applause) 


THE  FEDERAL  TAX  ON  ADMISSIONS 

Professor  Owens:  Rather  late  in  our  preparations  for  this 
program,  the  Federal  Tax  became  a  pressing  problem.  It  was 
suggested  that  we  have  some  discussion  of  that  matter  at  this 
meeting.  There  has  not  been  time  to  arrange  for  any  one  to 
take  formal  leadership  of  this  discussion,  but  I  know  that  the 
topic  is  one  of  such  timely  interest,  and  the  questions  before  us 
are  so  perplexing,  that  a  mutual  exchange  of  views  and  problems 
will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  all. 

As  I  analyze  the  present  situation,  it  seems  to  block  itself  into 
three  divisions.  First,  there  is  the  question  of  the  constitution 
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ality  of  the  Federal  Tax  law.  particularly  as  it  applies  to  state 
institutions.  Secondly,  there  is  the  problem,  assuming  the  validity 
of  the  act,  of  its  application  to  many  of  the  varied  situations  we 
find  throughout  American  colleges.  Finally,  there  is  the  9ues|!°" 
of  whether  or  not  the  colleges  wish  to  take  any  concerted  action 
at  this  time  as  to  procedures,  or  the  possible  testing  of  the  validity 


°f  I  think  we  might  well  take  up  the  discussion  under  those  three 
heads,  and  on  the  first  of  those,  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  tax,  I  have  asked  Professor  Aigler  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  open  the  discussion.  Professor  Aigler. 

Professor  Ralph  Aigler  (University  of  Michigan) :  Mr. 
Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  When  a  lawyer  undertakes  to  talk  to 
a  group  of  laymen  about  a  nice  point  of  law.  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  be  exceedingly  boring.  At  best,  this  will  be  boring 
to  some  of  you.  Primarily,  of  course,  as  the  chairman  has  stated, 
it  is  a  question  in  which  the  state  institutions  are  involved,  but 
for  a  reason  which  I  shall  state  before  I  finish  I  think  every 
other  institution,  whether  state-supported  or  not.  has  an  immedi¬ 
ate  concern  in  this  matter. 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  any  detailed  argument  on  the 
point  of  law.  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place.  There  is  no 
occasion  for  my  making  any  effort  to  try  to  convince  you  that 
the  tax,  at  least  as  applied  to  state  institutions,  is  beyond  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  impose.  That  argument 
will  have  to  be  made  before  another  tribunal,  and  by  somebody 
else,  but  I  do  want  to  sketch  for  you  the  situation,  so  that  you 
may  have  an  understanding  of  what  the  problems  are.  and  that 
when  you  go  back  home  you  may  be  able  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  governing  boards  and  committees,  as  well  as  attorneys,  to 
get  advice  on  a  possible  cooperative  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  colleges  in  this  country  in  handling  this  situation. 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  the  background  of  this  act.  In  the 
Revenue  Act  adopted  near  the  close  of  the  World  War.  in  either 
1018  or  1019.  when  the  admissions  tax  was  imposed.  Congress 
very  definitely  exempted  from  the  tax  admissions  to  events  the 
proceeds  of  which  inure  exclusively  to  the  benefit  ot  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  Although  there  was 
some  trouble  about  it  for  a  while,  it  was  finally  ruled  by  the 
Revenue  Department,  and  did  not  get  into  the  courts,  that  our 
college  athletic  contests  were  exempt  under  that  provision.  Of 
course,  that  bill  then  lost  its  force,  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

When  Congress  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  raising 
a  lot  of  revenue  at  the  last  session,  again  the  admissions  tax  was 
taken  up.  and  in  the  House,  as  the  bill  came  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  it  was  provided  explicitly  that  the  exemption 
which  had  heretofore  been  accorded  to  those  events,  the  proceeds 
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of  which  inured  to  educational  institutions,  should  he  continued, 
and  it  was  in  that  form  that  it  was  passed  by  the  lower  house. 

At  that  stage  of  the  situation,  a  movement  had  gotten  pretty 
well  under  way  to  get  the  Senate  to  restore  the  old  exemption. 
The  matter  was  taken  up  with  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  voted  that  the  exemption,  as  it 
was  in  the  old  hill,  should  he  continued  in  the  present  one,  and 
the  hill  as  it  went  through  the  upper  house  contained  the 
exemption. 

As  you  know,  there  were  many  differences  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  revenue  bill,  and  when 
the  conferees  got  together  in  the  "give  and  take”  of  the  effort 
to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  a  hill  which  would  he  accepted  by  both 
houses,  the  Senate  yielded  on  this  particular  proposition. 

1  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  effort  which  had  been  made  in 
the  Senate  had  been  continued  through  the  deliberations  of  the 
Conference  Committee,  perhaps  the  results  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  hut  those  who  had  been  bringing  the  pressure  to  hear 
upon  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  at 
large,  felt  that  the  victory  had  been  won.  and  were  more  or  less 
asleep  at  the  critical  point.  So  the  hill  as  now  enacted  provides 
for  an  admission  tax  of  10  per  cent,  which  covers  all  of  our 
athletic  events  where  the  admission  charge  is  over  a  certain 
amount. 

Now  the  question  arises,  although  that  is  the  law  of  the 
country,  whether  or  not  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  Congress 
to  apply  the  tax  to  those  events,  the  proceeds  of  which  inure  to 
state  institutions.  It  has  been  a  doctrine  well  known  to  lawyers 
for  generations  that  it  is  utterly  without  the  power  of  the  state 
to  tax  or  impose  any  burden  upon  any  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government.  That  has  been  decided  in  many  cases, 
beginning  with  early  cases  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
when  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  forming  the  doctrines  of  that 
great  tribunal.  And  equally  has  it  been  settled  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  not  tax  an  agency  of  the  state.  That,  too,  has 
been  established  by  a  multitude  of  decisions. 

Of  course,  the  only  question  is  whether  or  not,  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance,  the  tax  levied  upon  college  athletic  events,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  which  inure  to  state  institutions,  is  a  tax  which  may  be 
fairly  said  to  be  a  burden  on  a  state  institution  or  a  state  agency. 
I  don’t  suppose  there  can  be  a  question  that  education  is  a 
governmental  function  of  the  state,  and  if  the  court  can  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  this  tax  is  a  burden  upon  the  educational  processes 
of  our  various  states,  then  I  think  the  court  will  inevitably  be 
driven  to  decide  that  the  tax  is  invalid  as  applied  to  those 
institutions. 

Some  of  you  perhaps  have  seen  a  memorandum  prepared  on 
this  matter,  presenting  some  of  the  points.  Within  the  last  two 
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years,  it  happens  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  occasion  to  pass  on  a  question  quite  closely  related  to  this. 
If  I  were  making  an  argument  before  a  court,  I  would  go  into 
more  detail,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  about  these  two  cases  suffi¬ 
ciently,  so  that,  even  as  laymen,  you  may  see  why  it  is  I  am  going 
to  say  that  it  is  my  professional  judgment  that  there  is  a  very 
good  chance  that  if  the  question  is  litigated  in  the  federal  courts, 
and  is  properly  presented  to  those  courts,  they  will  decide  that 
this  tax  is  invalid,  at  least  as  applied  to  state  institutions. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  the  references  on  these  two  cases  before 
I  finish.  You  might  like  to  make  a  memorandum  of  them,  so 
you  may  take  them  back  for  information  when  you  want  to  take 
this  up  with  your  own  attorneys.  They  are  so  recent  that  many 
law  vers  would  not  be  familiar  with  them. 

The  first  case,  decided  about  two  years  ago.  was  known  as  the 
“Panhandle  Oil  Case,”  in  which  there  was  involved  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  state  sales  tax  on  gasoline.  The  question  was  whether 
or  not  the  seller  could  be  compelled  to  pay  to  the  state  the  tax 
provided  by  the  state  law,  when  the  gasoline  was  sold  for  use  on 
U.  S.  Coast  Guard  vessels  The  case  went  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  that  court  decided  that  the  state  tax  could 
not  be  collected  in  respect  to  such  sales,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
law  specifically  provided  that  it  should  be  collected  from  the 
seller  and  not  from  the  buyer.  Of  course,  the  reason  given  by 
the  court  was  that  this  was  a  burden  upon  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  don't  think  they  had  anv  evidence  upon 
the  particular  point,  but  the  judges  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  gasoline,  the  tax  would 
be  included,  and  so  the  government  would  have  to  pay  that  much 
more  for  gasoline  it  was  using  in  this  governmental  function. 

Last  year,  the  Supreme  Court  had  to  deal  with  a  case  just  the 
converse  of  that  It  was  a  case  of  the  application  of  a  federal 
tax  on  the  sale  of  a  motorcycle  to  the  city  of  Westfield.  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  for  police  purposes.  There  is  a  federal  statute,  and  was 
at  that  time,  providing  for  a  sales  tax  to  be  paid  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  importer,  not  by  the  retailer.  A  motorcycle  was 
bought ;  they  paid  the  tax  under  protest,  made  a  test  case  of  it 
and  sued  to  recover.  The  United  States  Supreme  Court  said, 
applying  the  principle  as  in  the  gasoline  tax  case,  that  it  worked 
both  ways  and  that  this  was  a  burden  upon  the  city  of  Westfield, 
an  agency  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and.  therefore,  the 
Federal  Government  was  in  this  particular  tax  case  putting  a 
burden  upoti  a  state  agency. 

Those  two  cases  are:  the  I'andhandle  Oil  Case.  277  U.  S. 
Reports,  page  218,  and  the  Indian  Motorcycle  Case.  283  U.  S., 
page  570. 

There  are  other  cases  which  I  am  not  going  to  mention  speci¬ 
fically.  1  think  those  two  are  sufficient  to  indicate  to  you  that 


the  Court  has  expressed  a  distinct  attitude  in  decisions  closely 
analogous  to  the  one  we  have  before  us,  indicating  that,  when 
this  particular  case  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  there  is  a  very  good  chance  that  the  court  will  say 
that  the  principle  applied  in  the  Indian  Motorcycle  Case  applies 
to  our  situation,  and,  therefore,  the  tax  is  invalid,  being  a  burden 
upon  a  state  function. 

1  here  is  one  difference  that  makes  our  case  weaker,  and  one 
which  makes  our  case  stronger.  You  will  notice  that  in  the 
Indian  Motorcycle  Case  the  effect  of  the  federal  tax  was  that  the 
city  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts,  had  to  pay  more  for  a  motor¬ 
cycle  than  it  would  have  had  to  pay  had  there  been  no  federal 
tax.  In  other  words,  it  really  took  money  out  of  the  pocket  of 

^  ^  eslhtld  that  was  already  there,  and  made  it  pay  a 

higher  price. 

Of  course,  it  will  be  pointed  out  by  counsel  who  will  argue  on 
the  other  side  of  this  proposition,  in  support  of  the  government 
tax  on  admissions  to  football  games  in  which  state  institutions 
take  part,  that  this  is  not  taking  something  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  state,  or  its  agency,  the  university,  but  is  at  best,  simply 
keeping  some  money  from  coming  in  to  that  treasury.  There¬ 
fore,  they  will  argue  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the 
two  situations.  Whether  or  not  that  is  a  real  difference,  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  elaborate,  except  with  this  comment,  that 
it  will  certainly  be  seized  upon. 

The  difference  which  is  in  our  favor,  and  which  makes  our 
case  distinctly  stronger,  is  that  under  the  present  act  the  institu¬ 
tions  must  act  as  collectors  of  this  tax,  and  it  could  be  very 
powerfully  argued  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  business 
to  fasten  upon  a  state,  or  any  agency  of  the  state,  the  burden  of 
acting  as  tax  collector  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  cost  may  not  be  large,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
going  to  cost  something  for  any  institution  to  collect  this  tax, 
which  is  an  additional  reason  for  objecting  to  it  as  a  matter  of 
law,  besides  the  one  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  it  will  reduce 
inevitably  the  receipts  which  would  otherwise  come  from  these 
games. 

Of  course,  the  attorneys-general  of  these  various  states  where 
this  question  arises,  or  will  arise,  are  probably  going  to  be  asked 
to  rule  on  this  matter.  The  state  attorney-general  would  be  the 
proper  law  officer  to  advise  the  University  of  Michigan  or  the 
University  of  California.  I  am  told,  and  I  think  with  complete 
accuracy,  that  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  man 
who  is  a  very  good  lawyer,  by  the  way,  has  already  issued  a 
ruling  that,  as  to  Ohio  State  University,  the  federal  tax  is  invalid. 

I  have  not  been  in  the  State  of  Michigan  since  the  seventh  of 
June,  but  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  attorney- 
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general  of  that  state,  also  a  very  good  lawyer,  was  going  to  issue 
a  ruling  to  the  same  effect.  I  have  been  told  since  I  have  been 
here  that  the  attorneys-general  of  some  states  have  taken  another 
position.  As  to  that,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  am  passing  on  to  you 
what  was  given  me  as  a  general  statement.  Maybe  some  of  you 
will  add  to  this  after  I  have  finished. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  if  every  state  attorney  in  the 
United  States  were  to  issue  a  ruling  to  the  effect  that  the  tax  is 
invalid  as  to  those  state  institutions  within  its  borders,  that  isn’t 
final.  This  thing  is  going  to  have  to  be  tested  in  the  federal 
courts,  and  it  will  be  finally  settled  only  when  it  goes  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  When  we  come  to  a  test  case, 
there  are  three  possible  types  of  contests.  First,  you  have  the 
game  in  which  two  state  institutions  are  the  participants.  In  the 
second  place,  you  have  a  game  in  which  a  state  university  is  on 
one  side  and  an  endowed  university,  such  as  Stanford,  on  the 
other.  Thirdly,  you  have  such  contests  as  those  between  Yale 
and  Harvard,  in  which  there  is  no  state  institution  on  either  side. 
Obviously,  from  a  strategic  point  of  view,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
test  case  which  goes  to  the  Court  first  should  be  the  best  kind  of 
case  we  can  produce,  and  if  we  can  get  the  Court  to  make  the 
ruling  that  the  tax  is  invalid  as  to  the  state  institutions,  then  the 
next  question  will  be  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tax  is  invalid  as  to 
both  institutions,  where  it  is  a  state  institution  playing  against  the 
privately  endowed  one.  As  to  the  situation  where  you  have  two 
privately  endowed  institutions,  and  no  state  institution  involved 
in  the  picture,  frankly,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  as  to  whether 
or  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  it  would  ever  be  ruled  that  the  present 
tax  was  not  applicable. 

However.  I  said  I  was  going  to  give  you  the  reasons  why  these 
endowed  institutions  are  just  as  much  interested  in  this  matter 
as  state  institutions.  I  think  if  the  Court  were  to  go  as  far  as  I 
have  indicated  it  may  go,  then  the  next  step  would  be  to  go  back 
to  Congress.  Remember  that  one  house  of  Congress  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  this  tax  shouldn’t  be  applied  to  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  while  the  other  house  thought  it  should  be. 

If  the  Court  were  to  decide  that  this  tax  is  invalid  as  applied 
to  state  institutions,  although  I  can’t  promise  this,  it  strikes  me 
that  the  chances  are  probably  nineteen  out  of  twenty  that 
Congress  would  strike  out  what  is  left  of  it,  that  is.  as  applied 
to  the  endowed  institutions.  As  a  practical  proposition,  I  think 
the  endowed  institutions  have  exactly  as  much  interest  in  this 
matter  as  the  state  institutions,  although  their  interest  is  not  quite 
so  direct  and  so  immediate. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  easy  for  an  institution  which  would 
profit  from  a  ruling  that  this  tax  is  invalid  to  sit  back  and  let 
George  assume  the  burden  of  carrying  this  through  the  courts. 
1  don’t  think  the  University  of  California,  or  Ohio  State  Uni- 
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versity,  or  the  l  niversitv  of  Michigan  should  alone  have  to  hear 
the  brunt  of  this  thing.  Nominally,  in  a  test  case,  the  suit  will 
he  by  the  attorney-general  appearing  for  the  state.  In  a  general 
way.  this  is  anticipating  the  third  point.  Mv  own  judgment 
would  be  perfectly  clear  that  we  should  not  be  content  with  a 
presentation  of  our  best  type  of  test  case  by  the  attorney-general 
of  the  state  which  may  happen  to  be  in  that  test  case.  I  think 
that  the  colleges  should  get  together,  perhaps  through  the  agency 
of  this  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Details  are 
something  to  work  out  later  on,  but  we  might  even  engage  the 
best  counsel  which  can  be  hired  in  this  country  to  act  as  advisors 
and  assistant  counsel  to  the  attorney-general,  who  would  be 
nominally  the  leading  attorney  in  the  case. 

I  am  not  proposing  any  particular  person,  but  as  an  example 
of  what  I  have  in  mind,  since  Mr.  Hughes  has  gone  on  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Mr.  Root  has  retired,  my  own  judgment  is 
that  probably  the  ablest  lawyer  on  the  East  Coast  would  be  John 
W.  Davis.  If  I  could  afford  it.  I  would  hire  him,  and  if  I  were 
going  to  get  somebody  in  the  Middle  West,  some  one  near  my 
home.  I  think  my  first  choice  would  be  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker. 
It  happens  that  both  those  men  are  Democrats.  I  am  a  Republi¬ 
can  myself,  but  this  is  a  professional  statement  and  not  a  political 
one.  I  refer  to  those  two  names,  simply  as  examples  of  the  thing 
I  have  in  mind,  the  sort  of  thing  we  ought  to  do.  As  a  coopera¬ 
tive.  group  undertaking,  we  ought  to  engage  some  such  man  as  is 
represented  by  those  two  men.  to  put  this  matter  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  I  think  the  advice  of  such  a  man. 
after  we  decide  who  it  should  be,  should  be  taken  as  to  what 
kind  of  a  test  case  should  be  picked  out  to  go  through  with  first. 
Also  his  advice  should  be  followed  as  to  the  particular  type  of 
proceeding,  whether  or  not.  for  example,  a  state  tax  payer  should 
start  a  suit  to  enjoin  the  state  university  from  collecting  this  tax. 
or  using  funds  for  that  purpose;  or  whether  the  tax  should  be 
collected  and  paid  under  protest,  and  suit  brought  to  get  it  back, 
which  is  perhaps  the  more  common  way  of  going  at  these  things. 
On  these  points  we  should  take  the  best  advice  we  can  get. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  question  involved  here  as  to  whether  or 
not,  as  colleges  and  universities,  we  ought  to  fight  this  hill. 

I  don’t  have  any  doubt  about  it  myself.  When  the  question  was 
up  as  to  whether  or  not  an  effort  should  be  made  in  Congress  to 
scotch  this  thing  while  it  was  pending  there.  I  am  informed  that 
the  president  of  this  Association  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
was  in  rather  bad  taste,  in  his  judgment,  for  the  colleges  to  par 
ticipate  in  any  attack  on  the  hill.  I  think  his  objection  was  based 
on  the  notion  that  such  an  action  was  lobbying,  and.  of  course, 
lobbying  is  a  word  which  has  a  had  odor;  hut  lobbying  is  either 
good  or  bad,  depending  on  circumstances,  just  as  buying  stocks 
on  margin  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  circumstances.  I  think 


the  sort  of  lobbying  which  was  done  with  reference  to  this  bill 
was  perfectly  proper,  perfectly  legitimate,  and  even  the  most 
squeamish  should  not  object  to  that  sort  of  presentation  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  to  a  legislative  body. 

Now  as  to  testing  the  validity  of  the  statute,  this  Revenue  Act 
is  going  to  be  tested  by  ever}'  interest  which  thinks,  on  advice  of 
counsel,  that  it  has  a  possible  chance  of  succeeding,  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  interests  of  that  particular  contestant.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we.  as  colleges  and  universities,  should  separate  our¬ 
selves  and  bear  this  burden,  which  you  and  I  know  is  going  to 
fall  pretty  heavily  on  some  of  us,  and  maybe  on  all  of  us? 

Should  we  stand  on  some  supposed  ethical  plane  and  say  that 
Congress  has  provided  this  tax,  and.  whether  constitutional  or 
not.  we  will  pay  it  because  the  government  needs  the  money, 
when  every  other  private  institution  and  business  in  the  country 
is  going  to  contest  the  validity  and  application  of  this  legislation 
as  to  its  obligation  to  pay  taxes?  That  is  a  question  of  policy 
to  be  considered.  If  the  judgment  of  the  group  is  that  we 
shouldn’t  do  it,  then  as  a  general  cooperative  proposition  we 
wouldn’t  undertake  anything.  The  burden  would  still  remain  for 
some  individual  institution  to  undertake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  needs  to  be  said  in 
the  way  of  outlining  this  problem.  If  the  Act  is  upheld.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  are  going  to  have  to  collect  this  tax  this  fall,  and  I  think 
everybody  ought  to  collect  it  and  pay  it  under  protest.  Just  what 
the  details  are  with  respect  to  making  collections,  I  understand 
is  the  second  part  of  the  program.  Then  we  will  come  to  what 
the  chairman  suggested  as  the  third  point,  and  that  is  the  practi¬ 
cal  ways  and  means  of  working  out  a  cooperative  plan,  if  we 
agree  to  contest  this  matter. 

If  I  haven’t  made  myself  clear  on  any  phase  of  this  subject, 
I  wish  that  somebody  would  raise  a  question.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  present  a  point  of  law  to  a  group  of  laymen  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  feel  at  all  satisfied  that  you  have  really  made  your 
point. 

Professor  Owens:  We  would  like  to  have  at  this  time  a 
general  discussion,  if  possible.  If  there  are  any  questions  or 
views  that  you  would  like  to  bring  forth,  please  do  not  hesitate. 

Professor  W.  E.  Metzenthin  (University  of  Texas)  :  Sup¬ 
pose  we  collect  the  tax.  and  then  institute  suit  for  recovery  and 
win.  Who  is  entitled  to  the  refund,  the  individual  payers  of  the 
tax  or  the  institution?  How  are  we  going  to  return  it  to  the 
individual,  if  he  buys  at  the  gate? 

Professor  Aigler  :  That  is  an  easy  question  to  answer  in 
theory.  The  man  entitled  to  the  refund  is  the  one  who  paid. 


Whether  practically  you  can  work  out  a  plan  to  repay  it  is  a 
different  question.  1  hope  we  will  have  to  cross  that  bridge,  but 
we  are  not  up  to  it  yet. 

Professor  Owens:  A  practice  was  followed  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  rates  were  raised  on  street  cars,  and  the  matter  was 
being  contested,  of  handing  a  slip  to  everyone  who  paid  the  extra 
fare.  It  involved  a  good  deal  of  machinery. 

Is  there  further  discussion  on  this  point?  If  not,  I  will  pass 
to  the  second  consideration,  which  rather  assumes  the  necessity, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  of  paying  the  tax.  and  raises  a  num¬ 
ber  of  detailed  questions  as  to  just  the  scope  and  application  of 
the  tax.  I  understand  that  some  of  the  Eastern  colleges  took  up 
this  problem  directly  with  the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  we 
have  had  forwarded  to  us  here  a  copy  of  the  official  ruling 
received  in  answer  to  a  number  of  questions  that  were  presented 
by  this  group.  I  believe  Major  Fleming  and  Mr.  Bingham  of 
Harvard  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  particular  situation, 
and  I  will  ask  if  they  will  present  the  matter  at  this  time. 

Major  Philip  B.  Fleming  (United  States  Military  Acad¬ 
emy)  :  W  e  have  a  group  in  the  East  which  was  first  organized 
to  select  football  officials.  We  found  our  scope  broadened  to 
include  all  the  Eastern  collegiate  associations,  comprising  about 
eighty-three  colleges  in  the  East.  When  this  tax  bill  was  passed 
finally  over  the  protest  that  we  had  made,  with  others,  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  we  assumed  we  had  a  problem  to 
meet  and  the  best  way  was  to  find  out  what  the  problem  was. 

'Phe  Treasury  Department  published  a  ruling  shortly  after  the 
passage  of  the  act.  called  Bulletin  -43.  which  covered  a  number 
of  points,  but  didn’t  touch  all  the  problems  we  had.  I  happened 
to  be  the  president  of  this  organization  in  the  East,  and  I  called 
together  the  twelve  underwriting  colleges  to  meet  in  New  York 
with  Walter  S.  Orr.  of  the  firm  of  White  &  Case,  tax  lawyers, 
to  hear  our  various  problems.  He  sat  with  us  all  day  and  went 
very  thoroughly  into  the  question,  and  then  prepared  a  letter 
which  he  took  personally  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  get  rulings  on  the  points  we  raised. 

Since  my  arrival  here,  I  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Treasury 
Department  regulation  on  the  subject,  f  don’t  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  read  the  questions  we  put  up  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  but  I  will  give  you  the  answers,  and  if  anything 
comes  up  as  a  result  of  those,  and  you  have  questions,  I  will  do 
my  best  to  answer  them. 


Treasury  Department 
Washington 

July  23.  1932 

MT  :ST  :M  AW 
White  &  Case, 

14  Wall  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Attention:  Mr.  Walter  S.  Orr 

Gentlemen : 

Reference  is  made  to  your  letter  of  June  29,  1932,  in  which,  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  you  make 
certain  inquiries  concerning  the  applicability  of  the  tax  on  admissions  paid 
for  athletic  events. 

You  assume  in  your  letter  that  all  players  or  contestants  in  athletic 
events  who  arc  admitted  free  should  not  he  required  to  pay  the  tax  on 
admissions.  This  office  agrees  in  that  assumption  w-ith  the  condition  that 
the  term  "players  or  contestants"  shall  be  restricted  to  those  who  actually 
participate  in  the  event  or  are  eligible  to  participate  in  the  event. 

The  law  specifically  exempts  from  the  tax  free  admissions  of  bona  fide 
employees.  It  appears  from  your  letter  that  the  coaching  staff,  managers 
of  the  teams  and  their  assistants,  trainers,  physicians  attending  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  capacity,  and  members  of  bands  arc  considered  by  athletic  asso¬ 
ciations  to  be  employees.  The  Bureau  holds  that  paid  employees  who 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  connection  with  the  playing  of  the  game  are 
bona  fide  employees  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  and  this  also  includes 
trainers  and  physicians  attending  in  a  professional  capacity.  The  admis¬ 
sions  of  members  of  college  bands  and  cheer  leaders  actually  participating 
in  entertainment  or  inspirational  features  staged  as  a  part  of  the  program 
at  the  place  to  which  admission  is  granted  are  not  subject  to  tax. 

Where  newspaper  reporters,  telegraphers,  or  radio  announcers  are 
admitted  free  for  the  purpose  of  performing  special  duties  in  connection 
with  athletic  events,  and  those  special  duties  are  the  sole  reasons  for  their 
presence  at  the  event  and  for  the  free  admissions  thereto,  such  admissions 
are  not  subject  to  the  tax  Free  admissions  granted  to  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  etc.,  who  are  not  admitted  for  the  specific  purpose  of  performing 
special  duties  will  he  subject  to  the  tax  based  on  the  admission  charge 
made  to  other  jicrsons  for  the  same  or  similar  accommodations. 

With  respect  to  persons  denominated  in  your  letter  as  persons  who 
possess  “sideline  badges,"  such  as  governing  football  officials,  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  others  working  in  an  official  capacity  in  the 
interests  of  sport  and  who  have  no  regular  seating  accommodations  hut 
are  permitted  to  walk  up  and  down  the  field,  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  no  admissions  of  this  character  should  be  held  taxable  in  cases  where 
there  are  no  accommodations  which  may  he  called  "the  same  or  similar," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  to  which  admission  is  charged. 

Where  a  fixed  charge  is  made  by  a  university  and  collected  from 
students  as  a  contribution  to  the  athletic  association  or  to  athletic  events 
generally,  and  a  ticket  is  furnished  to  such  student  contributor,  the  amount 
paid  therefor,  being  in  the  nature  of  a  student  activity  fee,  rather  than  a 
charge  for  admission,  is  not  taxable. 

Where  a  student  pays  a  fee  for  the  use  of  the  athletic  facilities  of  an 
educational  institution,  such  as  a  gymnasium,  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pool,  etc.,  the  fee  so  paid  is  deemed  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  facilities 
and  not  subject  to  tax  as  an  amount  paid  for  admission. 

Concerning  your  inquiry  as  whether  free  admissions  given  to  Boy 
Scouts,  war  veterans,  etc.,  are  taxable,  you  are  advised  that  as  a  general 
rule  such  admissions  are  subject  to  the  tax. 
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Members  of  the  association  should  file-  with  the  collector  for  th«-  district 
in  which  the  place  to  which  admissions  are  charged  is  located,  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  registry  on  Form  752. 

Respectfully, 

(Sgd.)  David  Burnet. 

Commissioner. 

mvr 

Major  Fleming:  We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  t<*  all 
members  of  our  group. 

Professor  Xi  colson:  This  document  will  be  in  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  meeting,  a  copy  of  which  is  mailed  to  every  one 
registered. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Aiiearn  (Kansas  State  College):  Did  I  under¬ 
stand  that  where  student  activity  hooks  are  sold  they  are  not 
taxable,  or  only  when  they  do  not  include  admissions? 

Major  Fleming:  Neither  one  is  taxable.  This  is  a  Treasury 
Department  ruling. 

Professor  AiglER  :  'Phis  ruling  you  have  heard  is  from  the 
Washington  office,  and  it  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  sent  out 
to  all  the  collectors,  so  that  inquiries  made  to  local  collectors’ 
offices  from  now  on  presumably  will  be  answered  in  accordance 
with  this  ruling  from  headquarters. 

Mr.  Aiiearn  :  Could  we  have  a  copy  of  this  ruling  before 
the  proceedings  are  published? 

Professor  Nicolson:  We  will  have  the  letter  mimeographed 
and  mailed  to  every  one  registered  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

Professor  Owens:  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  of 
possible  procedure,  whether  we  wish  to  take  any  action  looking 
to  a  cooperative  movement  in  connection  with  this  tax.  It  was 
touched  upon  by  Professor  Aigler.  Have  you  any  ideas  on  this. 
Dr.  Raycroft? 

Dr.  Raycroft:  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  question  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee,  of  which  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Aigler  should  be  members,  to  study  the  whole  situation  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Council  at  its  next  meeting  regard¬ 
ing  a  future  course  of  action.  To  bring  the  matter  before  the 
meeting.  I  move  that  such  a  committee,  constituted  as  I  have 
suggested  in  part,  be  authorized  by  this  Conference. 

Professor  Aigler:  The  only  trouble  with  that  proposal  is 
that  it  would  take  quite  a  lot  of  time  to  get  anywhere  with  ii.  and 
we  are  going  to  have  to  act  reasonably  promptly  in  this  matter. 


At  least,  we  have  to  get  started  and  make  plans  as  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do.  1  don’t  suppose  that  any  one  of  us  here  is 
authorized  to  bind  his  institution  to  any  sort  of  a  movement, 
which  would  involve  some  expenditure  or  contribution  of  funds 
to  a  common  cause.  I  quite  understand  that.  I  am  not  asking, 
or  even  suggesting,  that  any  action  should  be  taken  here  that 
would  be  binding  in  that  respect,  but  I  do  think  there  ought  to 
be  something  initiated,  by  which  the  member  institutions  of  this 
Association  would  pass  upon  that  question  at  home  officially,  so 
that  it  may  be  known  by  the  committee,  if  the  committee  is 
created,  what  institutions  and  how  many  are  willing  to  enter  into 
this  plan,  so  we  can  count  on  approximately  what  funds  would 
he  available. 

1  spoke  of  my  notion  of  the  selection  of  some  very  high  grade 
lawyer  to  act  as  our  counsel  in  this  matter.  When  I  suggested 
the  names  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Itaker,  some  of  you  may  have 
gasped,  thinking  that  it  would  be  quite  beyond  our  possible  funds. 
Of  course,  I  haven't  talked  with  either  of  those  men.  or  any  other 
man,  but  I  dare  say  that  if  a  group  of  colleges  and  universities 
were  to  go  to  almost  any  lawyer  of  distinction  in  this  country, 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  ask  that  lawyer  to  represent  the 
group  in  this  sort  of  litigation,  it  being  explained  to  him  that 
funds  are  limited,  the  fee  that  would  be  charged  even  by  a  very 
eminent  lawyer  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  fee.  as  such  fees 
go.  It  would  be  quite  a  different  proposition,  in  my  judgment, 
from  the  fee  that  such  a  lawyer  might  expect  from  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  or  a  concern 
of  that  sort. 

Most  of  these  men  that  we  would  think  of  in  this  connection 
are  interested  in  collegiate  affairs,  and  I  suspect  that  the  fee 
could  be  adjusted  accordingly.  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to 
initiate  here  some  movement  which  in  the  near  future  will  bring 
to  the  committee  or  the  officers  of  this  Association  some  rather 
definite  data  from  individual  institutions,  indicating  what  insti¬ 
tutions  are  willing  to  back  this  scheme,  and  to  what  extent  they 
will  back  it. 

Professor  Owens:  1  imagine  the  Executive  Committee,  if 
necessary,  could  hold  a  special  meeting  for  consideration  of  a 
matter  of  this  importance,  and  I  take  it  Dr.  Raycroft's  idea  was 
to  have  a  committee  that  would  immediately  set  to  work  and 
gather  such  data  as  you  have  in  mind,  which  could  be  immedi¬ 
ately  taken  up  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Professor  Aigler:  If  that  is  possible,  on  almost  any  sort  of 
notice,  1  am  quite  agreed. 

Professor  Owens:  With  that  idea  as  to  the  scope  of  this 
committee,  is  there  a  second  to  the  motion? 
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Frofessor  Aigler  :  I  second  it. 

Professor  Owens:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  a 
committee  be  appointed,  looking  to  the  formulation  of  some 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  colleges,  to  be  laid  before  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  in  the  near  future.  All  those  in  favor,  please 
signify  by  saying  “Aye”;  contrary,  “No".  The  motion  is  carried. 

Professor  O.  F.  Long  (Northwestern  University):  In  order 
to  expedite  procedure,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  would  be  possible, 
as  soon  as  favorable  action  js  taken  by  a  majority  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee,  that  procedure 
could  be  followed  along  the  line  suggested  by  Mr.  Aigler? 

Professor  Owens:  Your  idea  is  that  as  soon  as  institutions 
represented  by  a  majority  of  the  Executive  Committee  have 
approved  some  plan  of  this  sort,  we  be  authorized  to  proceed? 

Professor  Long:  I  will  make  that  a  motion  because  I  know 
if  we  waited  until  we  got  the  unanimous  vote  from  the  member¬ 
ship,  or  51  per  cent  of  it.  it  would  consume  a  large  amount  of 
time. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bingham  (Harvard  University):  It  seems  to  me 
that  referring  this  to  a  committee  is  going  to  waste  a  lot  of  time. 
It  was  mentioned  at  the  Council  meeting  last  night  that  this  is 
the  largest  meeting  we  have  ever  had  of  the  Council,  with  more 
institutions  represented  than  in  the  East.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  we  have  a  meeting  of  the  Council  between  this  meeting  and 
the  one  this  afternoon.  We  will  have  representatives  from  the 
state  institutions,  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  endowed  organiza¬ 
tions,  so  that  practically  every  educational  institution  involved 
in  the  tax  would  be  present. 

Professor  Owens:  We  had  consolidated  the  two  programs, 
so  there  will  not  be  a  formal  meeting  this  afternoon.  It  would 
be  possible  to  get  the  Council  together,  and  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  present  the  representatives  of  other  colleges,  if  we  want 
to  take  this  thing  up  this  afternoon  in  an  official  way. 

Professor  Aigler:  Isn’t  it  going  to  be  almost  necessary  to 
leave  quite  a  considerable  measure  of  power  to  this  committee,  as 
well  as  discretion  as  to  its  actions?  Rather  than  to  tie  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  some  such  proposal  as  the  motion  now  before  us  con¬ 
templates,  with  a  specific  statement  about  a  majority  of  the 
institutions  represented  on  the  Executive  Committee  having 
approved,  I  wonder  whether  it  wouldn’t  be  much  better  to  make 
it  more  elastic  and  leave  it  to  the  committee  in  the  exercise  of 
its  judgment,  when  a  sufficient  number  of  institutions  have  indi 
cated  their  backing  of  this  matter  to  warrant  going  ahead,  to 
start  the  wheels  in  motion. 


It  would  depend  on  how  much  backing  the  institutions  are 
willing  to  stand  for.  I  can  imagine,  for  instance,  a  half  dozen 
institutions  might  be  willing  to  back  this  thing,  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  might  not  feel  warranted  in  going  ahead.  Then 
they  might  hear  from  a  dozen,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  and  get  to  a 
point  where  they  could  say  that  we  are  now  ready  to  launch  this 
thing.  Inevitably,  you  have  to  select  a  committee  in  whom  you 
have  a  considerable  measure  of  confidence  in  this  matter,  and 
that  committee  should  be  allowed  to  act.  If  it  is  a  case  of  having 
any  large  group  get  together  and  approve  each  step,  we  migh* 
as  well  throw  out  the  plan  at  the  outset.  I  say  it  with  all 
deference,  because  it  is  proposed  that  I  should  be  a  member  of 
the  committee  but  you  ought  to  create  a  committee  in  whom 
you  have  a  sufficient  measure  of  confidence,  and  give  them  that 
measure  of  power. 

Dr.  Raycroft:  It  seems  to  me  the  one  point  that  would 
come  up  before  each  group  or  institution  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  would  like  to  have  the  committee  represent  us  in  dealing  with 
this  question,  but  how  much  it  would  cost  us,  and  whether  we 
could  stand  the  gaff.  I  suspect  if  the  committee  were  appointed 
it  could  formulate  some  fairly  reliable  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the 
individual  institutions ;  this  would  be  the  only  question  which 
would  interest  the  individual  colleges,  and  each  of  us  could  then 
say  we  are  ready  to  back  this  thing  to  the  extent  of  $50  or  $100, 
or  whatever  amount  it  may  be.  Then  the  committee  could  go 
ahead  and  use  its  own  discretion  as  to  the  ways  and  methods  to 
be  adopted  for  dealing  with  the  case.  The  financial  side  of  it, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  the  critical  point.  I  think  we  can  take  all  the 
other  things  more  or  less  for  granted,  if  the  financial  side  is 
within  our  reach. 

Professor  Aigler  :  Each  institution  will  have  to  determine 
that  for  itself. 

Dr.  Raycroft  :  I  think  you  could  get  it  done  by  telegraph. 

Professor  Long:  With  the  consent  of  my  second.  I  will 
withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  A hearn  :  I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  mind  yet  that  as  col¬ 
leges  we  should  fight  this  tax.  You  may  think  I  am  looking  at 
it  from  an  idealistic  standpoint,  but  if  the  student  activity  is  free 
from  the  tax.  that  is  as  it  should  be.  As  to  the  public  paying  the 
fee.  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  right  for  us  to  take  an  adverse 
stand.  Other  people  have  to  share  the  burden,  and  why  shouldn’t 
we  take  our  share?  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  arguments  why  we 
shouldn't  take  action. 


Professor  Owens:  As  1  see  it.  this  goes  much  deeper  than 
that,  because  if  this  tax  is  upheld,  it  is  merely  the  opening  wedge 
to  tax  other  educational  activities,  the  limits  of  which  we  can 
not  forsee.  If  this  were  all  that  were  involved  in  the  problem, 
my  own  viewpoint  would  be  in  line  with  the  one  suggested,  but 
it  is  because  of  what  this  implies,  and  its  possible  far  reaching 
effects  in  other  directions,  that  I  feel  it  should  be  tested  out. 

Professor  Long:  It  seems  to  me  if  the  Executive  Committee, 
or  the  special  committee  that  will  be  appointed,  acts  with  due 
haste  and  gets  in  touch  with  some  lawyer,  whether  actually 
engaged  or  whether  a  mere  retainer  is  paid  for  his  judgment,  the 
lawyer  will  tell  us  what  the  next  steps  should  be,  whether  to  get 
a  certain  proportion  or  all  of  the  institutions  interested. 

Professor  Owens:  Is  there  further  discussion?  There  is  no 
formal  motion  before  the  convention  at  this  time. 

Professor  Aicler:  1  move  a  special  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  act  for  the  Association,  subject  of  course,  to  the 
direction  at  all  times  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  the  Council, 
whichever  is  the  appropriate  body,  in  this  matter  of  contesting 
the  validity  of  the  admissions  tax.  That  the  duty  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  shall  be:  first,  to  advise  the  member  institutions  of  this 
Association  of  the  project,  and  to  get  from  those  institutions 
official  action  indicating  the  extent  to  which  those  institutions  will 
financially  support  this  project  ;  ami  secondly,  the  committee  then 
in  its  judgment  shall  initiate  the  steps  for  the  contesting  of  this 
tax. 

Mr.  AhEarn:  Didn’t  we  already  vote  for  the  committee? 

Professor  Owens:  Such  a  committee  was  authorized. 

Professor  Aigler:  The  form  of  my  motion  should  be  altered 
then,  defining  their  actions. 

Professor  Owens:  Restricting  the  motion  to  the  duties  of 
the  committee,  is  there  a  second? 

Dr.  Raycroft  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Professor  Owens:  Is  there  further  discussion?  If  not.  will 
those  in  favor  please  signify  by  saying  “Aye”;  contrary.  "No”. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

|  Note  by  the  Secretary.  The  committee  consists  of  Professor  Ralph  VV 
Aigler,  University  of  Michigan,  chairman;  Professor  \\  B.  Owens, 
Stanford  University;  and  Major  Philip  B.  Fleming,  U.  S.  Mililarj 
Academy.) 

I  will  ask  the  Secretary  Treasurer  at  this  time  to  make  his 
report  and  such  announcements  as  he  may  have. 
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SECRETARY’S  REPORT 


The  Council  have  authorized  the  Swimming  Rules  Committee 
to  invite  Japan  to  send  representatives  to  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  Swim¬ 
ming  Meet  at  Yale  University  in  1933,  this  action  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  precedent  for  inviting  other  nations  in  later  years. 

The  Council  has  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  C.  \V. 
Savage,  Oberlin,  VV.  J.  Bingham,  Harvard,  and  W.  B.  Owens, 
Stanford,  to  consider  and  report  at  the  December  meeting  on  the 
advisability  and  the  practicability  of  the  employment  by  the 
Association  of  a  full  time  Executive  Secretary. 

The  Council  has  appointed  the  following  committees: 

1.  To  nominate  officers  for  1933:  C.  L.  Brewer.  University 
of  Missouri,  chairman;  A.  VV.  Marsh.  Amherst  College;  E  L. 
Mercer,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  VV.  C.  Smith.  Tulane  Uni¬ 
versity;  R.  VV.  Aigler.  University  of  Michigan;  H.  A.  Scott.  Rice 
Institute;  VV.  R.  LaPorte,  University  of  Southern  California; 
and  one  to  be  named  from  the  seventh  district. 

2.  To  nominate  rules  committees:  T.  E.  French,  Ohio  State 
University,  chairman;  VV.  J.  Bingham,  Harvard  University;  J.  E. 
Raycroft.  Princeton  University;  Dan  McGugin,  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity;  G.  A.  Huff.  University  of  Illinois;  D.  A.  Penick,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  H.  L.  Marshall.  University  of  Utah;  VV.  B. 
Owens,  Stanford  University. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Council  at  its  last  meeting  to 
consider  the  question  of  membership  on  the  several  rules  com¬ 
mittees  of  representatives  of  the  High  School  Federation  made 
the  following  recommendations,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Council : 

1.  That  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  at  its  meeting  in 
December,  1931,  restricting  such  membership  to  that  of  an 
advisory  capacity  be  rescinded. 

2.  That  on  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  any  rules  committee 
the  Council  may  authorize  such  committee  to  add  to  its  number 
such  members  from  other  national  organizations,  such  as  the 
High  School  Federation  or  that  of  the  Secondary  Schools,  as 
may  appear  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  useful  contribution  to 
the  interests  of  the  sport. 

The  Council  voted  that  the  Committee  on  Relations  with  the 
Press.  E.  K  Hall,  chairman,  appointed  two  years  ago.  be  dis¬ 
charged.  with  thanks. 

The  Council  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Professor  L.  VV.  St. 
John.  Ohio  State  University,  chairman  of  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  com¬ 
mittee  to  raise  funds  from  the  colleges  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  for  his  efforts  in  raising  the  sum  of  $27,807  for 
that  purpose. 

Professor  Nicolson  :  As  Treasurer  of  the  association,  while 
it  is  not  the  time  to  make  a  formal  report.  I  may  say  for  your 


information  very  briefly  that  this  Association,  beginning  with  very 
small  means,  gradually  accumulated  certain  sums  which  reached 
a  total  a  year  or  two  ago  of  about  $7000.  This  year  we  have 
spent  a  considerable  amount  of  that  sum,  because  of  extra  ex¬ 
pense  of  sending  members  of  our  rules  committees  to  take  part 
with  the  Olympic  Rules  Committees.  We  felt  it  was  a  good 
investment  of  extra  funds,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  par¬ 
ticular  Association  should  accumulate  any  surplus;  so  the  treasury 
stands  at  present  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $3500,  enough  to 
go  on  with. 

Perhaps  I  may  add  further  for  your  information  that  there 
are  two  sources  of  income;  first,  the  $25  annual  membership  fee, 
and  about  150  colleges  belong;  the  other  source  is  a  royalty  of 
4  cents  on  each  copy  of  rules  we  publish.  The  latter  brings  in  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  each  year,  and  from  that  money  are 
met  the  expenses  of  our  rules  committees.  These  expenses  have 
been  very  large  this  year.  The  Association  is  in  a  healthy  finan¬ 
cial  condition,  although  the  amount  on  hand  at  present  is  about 
three  thousand  dollars  less  than  it  was  two  years  ago. 

Professor  Owens:  With  regard  to  the  activities  this  after¬ 
noon,  I  announced  yesterday  that  we  had  arranged  to  have  shown 
motion  pictures  of  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  track  meet  held  at 
Berkeley  about  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  The  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  pictures  is  that  they  show  the  operation  of 
the  electric  timing  device  used  at  that  meet,  and  at  the  final  try¬ 
outs  at  Stanford,  and  officially  adopted  for  use  at  the  Olympic 
Games.  Those  pictures  will  be  shown  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
room  just  across  this  corridor,  where  we  expect  to  run  them 
several  times,  so  that  you  may  drop  in  at  your  convenience  to  see 
them. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  delegates  to  this  con¬ 
vention  to  the  Huntington  Library  this  afternoon.  If  you  have 
not  already  done  so,  please  make  your  arrangements  at  the  regis¬ 
tration  office,  just  off  the  lobby. 

I  would  like  to  ask  your  consideration  and  cooperation,  as  you 
leave  the  room,  for  the  taking  of  a  picture  just  outside  in  the 
court.  We  would  like  to  have  a  picture  of  the  group  in 
attendance  here. 

Again,  I  want  to  express  the  very  great  pleasure  that  the 
Western  Colleges  have  felt  in  having  you  here  with  us.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  so  long  again  before  you  can  find  your 
way  clear  to  come  out  to  the  Coast. 

If  there  is  no  further  business,  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in 
order. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  1  :00  p.  m. 


ROUND  TABLE  CONFERENCE  ON  BROADCASTING 
Thursday  Afternoon,  July  28,  1932 

The  Round  Table  Conference  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association,  held  at  Hotel  Huntington,  Pasadena,  California, 
was  called  to  order  at  3:00  p.  m.,  Major  John  L.  Griffith,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Middle  Western  Intercollegiate  Conference, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  presiding. 

Professor  W.  B.  Owens  (Stanford  University)  :  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  round  table  discussions  is  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  free  expression  of  opinion  and  exchange  of  views  on  some 
of  the  current  problems  which  are  of  importance  and  of  interest 
to  the  colleges.  I  know  of  no  subject  which  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  colleges  at  this  time,  particularly  the  managers,  more 
than  that  of  radio  broadcasting  of  athletic  contests,  unless  per¬ 
haps  it  be  the  subject  of  Federal  Tax  on  admissions,  to  be 
discussed  tomorrow.  Both  are  vital  topics.  We  hope  there  will 
be  general  participation  in  the  discussion.  I  have  asked  Major 
Griffith  to  preside  over  the  discussion  this  afternoon,  and  will 
turn  the  meeting  over  to  him.  (Applause) 

Major  Griffith:  Mr.  Owens  and  Gentlemen:  If  I  under¬ 
stand  the  policy  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
it  is  that  we  are  not  expected  to  take  legislative  action  on  this 
matter  under  discussion.  Rather  the  purpose  of  the  session  is 
for  an  exchange  of  opinions  of  men  interested  in  this  problem 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  jotting  down  a  few  ideas,  not  with  the 
thought  of  presenting  a  personal  opinion,  but  more  with  the 
idea  of  trying  to  prepare  the  way  for  this  discussion.  May  I 
suggest  that  while  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  canvass  the 
opinions  of  the  representatives  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  districts,  it 
might  be  interesting  if  some  one  would  speak  from  each  district, 
expressing  his  personal  opinion,  or  if  the  conferences  or  groups 
in  his  district  have  taken  action,  would  let  us  know  the  attitude 
of  the  larger  groups  in  his  own  district. 

So,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will  call  on  some  one  to  speak- 
first  from  the  first  district,  the  second  district,  et  cetera.  Then 
may  1  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  if  we  can  make  this  an 
informal  meeting,  and  if  even.-  one  will  feel  free  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  at  any  time. 

There  are  several  points  of  view  regarding  this  matter.  The 
first  represents,  at  least  in  part,  the  opinions  of  those  who  favor 
the  practice  of  having  football  games  and  other  athletic  events 
reported  by  radio.  These  men  hold  that  the  radio  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  increased  interest 
which  has  been  noticeable  in  the  last  ten  years  in  college  and 


university  football.  They  suggest  further  that  the  universities 
have  the  opportunity  of  creating  good-will  and  of  securing  desir¬ 
able  advertising  by  the  medium  of  the  radio.  They  call  attention 
further  to  the  fact  that,  even  if  the  colleges  wish  to  attempt  to 
bar  radio  broadcasting,  this  would  not  be  possible,  since  tele 
graphic  reports  of  the  games  are  wired  from  the  fields  by  the 
newspapers,  and  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  the  radio 
station  to  pick  up  these  telegraphic  reports  and  to  relay  them  over 
the  microphone.  They  suggest  that  certain  of  the  national  broad¬ 
casting  companies  do  not  sell  their  amateur  athletic  programs  for 
advertising,  and  those  that  do  sell  the  programs  realize  but  very 
small  profit  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  who  feel  that  the  practice 
of  building  stadiums  started  before  football  games  were  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio.  They  call  attention  to  stadiums  erected  by  Yale, 
Harvard.  Princeton.  Ohio  State  University,  Illinois,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  Iowa  State  College,  the  Los  Angeles  Colis¬ 
eum.  the  Berkeley  Bowl,  the  Stanford  Stadium,  and  many  others. 

Those  who  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  broadcasting  has  been 
more  of  a  detriment  than  an  aid  to  football  are  convinced  that 
people  more  and  more  are  inclined  to  listen  to  the  reports  by 
radio  in  preference  to  buying  tickets  to  the  games.  They  suggest 
that  especially  they  have  found  that  the  ticket  sales  the  day  of 
the  game  have  been  reduced  since  the  advent  of  the  radio,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  weather  is  inclement,  and  they  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  potential  ticket  buyers  who  are  not  able  to  secure 
seats  between  the  20-yard  lines  are  disposed  to  stay  home  when 
they  might  have  attended  the  games  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  they  could  listen  to  them  over  the  radio. 

Those  who  hold  these  opinions  further  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  radio  stations  seldom  advertise  the  games  during 
the  week,  but  simply  report  the  contests  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
whereas  the  newspapers  all  through  the  weeks  of  the  games  keep 
their  readers  advised  regarding  practice  and  otherwise  help  to 
create  interest  in  the  Saturday  afternoon  contests.  They  suggest 
that,  since  the  colleges  conduct  football,  not  in  a  spirit  of  venality 
but  rather  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise,  it  is  not  right  for  the 
radio  stations  to  sell  their  football  programs  and  thus  realize  a 
profit  on  the  enterprises  conducted  by  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  This  view,  of  course,  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
radio  broadcasts  are  responsible  in  part  for  decreased  revenues 
in  football. 

Another  point  of  view  might  be  expressed  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows.  People  generally  are  suspicious  of  the  effect  of  innova 
tions.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the  building  of  the  rail 
roads  in  the  early  days,  and  there  is  one  case  on  record  where 
a  school  board  refused  to  sanction  a  meeting  in  the  school  house 
at  which  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  was  to  be  discussed  This 


school  board  suggested  that  if  the  Lord  had  intended  people  to 
travel  through  the  air  at  the  unreasonable  speed  of  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  He  would  have  provided  them  with  wings. 

Thirty  years  ago,  w'hcn  automobiles  were  first  being  tried  out, 
a  great  many  law-s  were  passed  with  the  idea  ot  restricting  the 
use  of  automobiles  on  the  public  roads.  Further,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  check  the  growth  of  chain  stores  by  means  o 
legislation.  The  radio  is  a  new  enterprise,  and  we  should  not 
attempt  to  retard  its  development,  but  rather  should  consider  )) 
what  means  the  radio  may  become  an  asset  to  college  athletics 
and  in  what  manner  the  colleges  may  cooperate  to  assist  those 

who  are  responsible  for  this  industry.  .  .  , 

There  are  perhaps  many  other  points  ot  view,  but  1  have 

simply  attempted  to  outline  those  three. 

May  I  suggest  that  there  are  gentlemen  present  who  represent 
the  broadcasting  stations  and  the  chains  who  have  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  speak  later  in  the  program,  and  they  can  give  us  some 
information  and  advice  that  I  am  sure  all  w  ill  be  glad  to  have. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  question  is  before  you,  and  it  you  agree 
with  my  suggested  plan  that  we  start  with  the  hrst  district  and 
so  on.  may  I  ask  if  some  of  the  men  from  the  hrst  district  will 
volunteer,  just  to  get  things  started.  Mr.  Cates,  may  1  pick  on 
vou  first? 


Mr.  John  M.  Cates  (Yale  University):  The  question  ot 
broadcasting  of  games  has  been  discussed  in  the  East  to  some 
extent  the  past  year,  and  perhaps  more  last  fall  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  I  may  say  that  the  viewpoint  or  attitude  ot  the 
business  offices  in  the  East  is  that  it  does  affect  the  gate 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  moot  question,  and  1  see  no 
way  of  proving  whether  it  does  or  does  not.  ^  I  can  t  conceive 
any  way  by  which  you  can  secure  definite  proof  on  that  point. 

\Ye  have  taken  action  in  the  East,  as  perhaps  some  of  you 
know,  looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  tickets  for  the 
games,  and  there  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  that  that  action 
itself  justifies  restriction  of  the  broadcasting  privilege.  Reduc¬ 
tion  in  price  has  been  made  and,  therefore,  people  who  perhaps 
otherwise  might  be  kept  away  from  games  may  now  be  able  to 

take  them  in.  .  . 

I  didn’t  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Association  group 
when  the  action  was  taken,  because  1  came  out  with  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  track  group,  but  I  understand  that  their  action  against 
broadcasting  was  intluenced.  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the 
smaller  colleges  who  took  the  position  that  the  attendance  at  their 
games  was  affected  materially  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  big 
games  were  being  broadcast  at  the  same  time,  and  the  persons 
who  would  ordinarily  come  to  games  stayed  home  to  listen  to  the 
broadcasting  of  the  larger  games.  Therefore,  it  was  a  purely 
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defensive  move  on  the  part  of  the  Eastern  Association,  and  in¬ 
fluenced  somewhat  by  sympathy  for  the  smaller  colleges.  I  don't 
know  that  that  is  so.  but  it  is  my  understanding. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  you  have  a  condition  which  has 
to  be  met.  and  it  seems  to  me,  however  we  may  feel  about  the 
effect  of  broadcasting  on  the  gate,  that  broadcasting  is  going  to 
continue,  and  there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  we  are  not 
going  to  stimulate  enough  interest  among  people  who  would 
otherwise  not  attend,  interest  stimulated  by  listening  to  games 
over  the  radio  and  hearing  about  various  individuals  whom  they 
want  to  see.  to  overcome  the  effect  of  broadcasting. 

That  is  my  personal  opinion.  I  believe  the  average  person 
who  can  afford  to  go  to  the  game  would  prefer  to  go,  and  that 
he  stays  home  and  listens  over  the  radio  because  he  hasn’t  any 
choice. 

Lieut.  Commander  H.  E.  Overksch  (U.  S.  Naval  Academy)  : 
The  information  I  have  is  the  same  as  that  expressed  by  Mr. 
Cates.  The  effect  it  would  have  on  smaller  colleges  convinced 
the  larger  colleges  that  the  stopping  of  broadcasting  was  im¬ 
portant. 

I  think  they  felt  also  that  it  might  be  astonishing  to  the 
country  to  find  out  that  even  the  big  schools  were  having  a  hard 
time  to  carry  the  financial  load  of  last  year  and  of  what  they 
anticipate  this  year  in  reduced  receipts,  and  without  knowing  all 
those  facts,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  they  were  doing  the 
wrong  thing  in  doing  away  with  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Harvey  Harman  (University  of  Pennsylvania)  :  There 
is  one  thing  that  hasn’t  been  expressed  yet.  While  I  didn’t 
attend  the  meeting  to  which  the  two  preceding  men  have  referred, 
and  at  which  the  leading  colleges  of  the  East  decided  not  to 
broadcast  the  games  this  fall.  I  feel  as  though  they  intended  it 
as  a  temporary  measure,  not  permanent  at  all.  Now  when  the 
colleges  in  our  part  of  the  country  are  anticipating  a  pretty  close 
financial  year  next  year,  a  lot  of  them  aren’t  putting  up  all  their 
temporary  stands  and  stadia,  for  one  thing.  They  are  paring 
budgets  down,  and  I  think  they  feel  that  next  year,  and  as  long 
as  this  depression  hangs  on.  it  might  increase  our  gate.  As  I  say, 
it  is  only  a  temporary  thing. 

Major  Griffith  :  You  think  the  broadcasting  does  not  affect 
the  attendance? 

Mr.  Harman:  They  feel  that  it  does,  but  yet  feel  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  as  a  temporary  measure  of  relief  to  the  colleges  next 
year,  they  will  not  broadcast,  hoping  it  will  increase  the  gate,  but 
also  hoping  that  the  policy  will  only  hold  for  a  few  years. 
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Mr.  R.  A.  Fetzer  (University  of  North  Carolina):  At  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  we  have  always  taken  a  positive 
stand  against  broadcasting.  We  are  not  troubled  by  overcrowded 
gates.  It  is  quite  a  struggle  to  bring  our  income  up  to  meet  the 
necessary  budget,  and  a  number  of  schools  in  the  Southern  Con¬ 
ference  which  started  broadcasting  were  anxious  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Conference  in  December  to  get  legislation  passed 
by  the  Conference  to  relieve  them  of  the  pressure  being  brought 
to  continue  their  broadcasts.  In  other  words,  it  is  my  impression 
that  they  feel  broadcasting  does  affect  their  gate  receipts.  They 
would  like  to  stop  broadcasting,  and  yet  they  have  had  so  much 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them,  they  were  troubled  about  how 
to  get  out  of  it. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  had  some  considerable 
criticism  throughout  the  state  for  its  stand  against  broadcasting, 
but  we  feel  it  has  been  justified  and  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
adopt  a  policy  that  we  think  will  affect  our  gate  receipts,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  gain  by  adopting  it.  I  believe  that  the  general 
opinion  in  the  Southern  Conference  is  now  opposed  to  broad¬ 
casting. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Metzenthin  (University  of  Texas):  I  should 
like  to  know  which  district  conferences  have  taken  legislative 
action  with  respect  to  broadcasting? 

Major  Griffith  :  As  I  understand  it.  the  Eastern  Associa¬ 
tion  has  taken  action,  and  Mr.  Fetzer  tells  us  the  Southern 
Conference  has  also. 

Mr.  Fetzer:  I  am  not  absolutely  positive,  but  it  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  they  passed  a  resolution  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
December,  voting  against  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Metzenthin  :  Would  that  be  mandatory  on  the  members 
of  the  Conference? 

Mr.  Fetzer:  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  was  definite  negative 
action,  but  I  would  rather  not  be  responsible  for  that  positive 
statement. 

Major  Griffith  :  There  is  the  question  first,  whether  or  not 
the  broadcast  docs  affect  attendance  '  deleteriously ;  second, 
whether  certain  groups  may  be  opposed  to  broadcasting;  third, 
I  might  put  the  matter  like  this:  that  broadcasting  does  reduce 
the  attendance  and  revenues,  but,  nevertheless,  it  has  so  many 
values  that  we  would  like  to  continue  it.  Those  three  points  are 
the  ones  that  stand  out,  and  if  we  might  bear  down  on  them  a 
little,  it  would  clarify  the  discussion. 


Mr.  Charles  I.  Bachman  (University  of  Florida):  Mr. 
Fetzer  has  already  told  you  that  the  Southern  Conference  went 
on  record  against  broadcasting.  Due  to  our  geographic  position, 
we  did  not  favor  that  because  we  have  a  high-powered  broad¬ 
casting  station  of  our  own.  and  the  school  has  profited  from  the 
good  will  that  is  coming  from  it.  However,  we  were  outvoted, 
and  as  the  rule  stands  now.  conference  games  will  not  be  broad¬ 
cast,  and  intersectional  games  may  be  broadcast  if  desired. 

Major  Griffith  :  Does  any  one  from  the  third  district, 
which  includes  the  Southern  Conference,  care  to  speak  on  this 
question  ? 

There  are  several  representatives,  or  individuals  at  least,  from 
the  fourth  district.  1  haven't  asked  any  one  particularly.  Mr. 
French,  or  Mr.  Aigler,  will  one  or  both  of  you  express  an 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ralph  \V.  Aigler  (University  of  Michigan):  1  came 
here  hoping  to  get  some  light  that  would  aid  me,  as  one  of  the 
group  in  one  institution  that  is  going  to  have  to  make  a  decision 
on  this  matter.  On  the  particular  question  on  which  I  hope  to 
get  light,  1  am  frankly  doubtful  whether  I  shall  get  it.  Xot  that 
this  is  any  reflection  on  the  intelligence  or  capacity  of  the  men 
gathered  here,  but  for  a  reason  inherent  in  the  situation.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  as  Mr,  Cates  says,  1 
don’t  believe  any  one  can  give  an  answer.  I  don't  know  any  way 
of  finding  an  answer. 

There  is  one  group  of  people  who  insist  that  broadcasting 
football  games  does  seriously  reduce  income,  and  then  there  is 
another  group  of  men  who  just  as  insistently  and  vigorously 
(and  they  are  just  as  intelligent)  insist  that  it  does  not  reduce 
attendance  and  receipts,  but  perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  long 
run  aids  in  those  respects 

Of  course,  it  isn't  a  question  peculiar  to  football.  The  baseball 
people  have  wrestled  with  the  same  situation  for  at  least  two  or 
three  years.  The  professional  baseball  leagues  have  debated  the 
situation  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  pass  legislation  in  effect 
forbidding  it.  I  know  there  are  some  of  the  professional  clubs 
that  are  satisfied  that  their  attendance  is  hurt  by  broadcasting 
and  it  is  now  forbidden  at  some  places  where  they  used  to  do  it 
I  believe  that  is  true  at  Cincinnati  On  the  contrary.  I  know 
there  are  some  club  owners,  and  Detroit  near  my  home  is  a  good 
example,  that  feel  satisfied  that  broadcasting  helps. 

It  is  worth  while  reminding  ourselves  that  when  they  began 
to  make  records  of  musical  productions  there  was  quite  a  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  musicians  and  people  interested  in  musical 
performances  to  think  that  the  production  of  these  records  would 
almost  drive  concerts  out  of  business.  Of  course,  the  fact  is 


that  the  production  of  records  went  on,  and  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
definitely  established  now  that  it  has  not  affected  concerts. 

Another  good  example  is  the  practice  developed  during  this 
year  of  broadcasting  the  Metropolitan  ( )pera  performances  at 
New  York.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Metropolitan  people,  who 
are  a  pretty  hard-headed  group  of  business  men.  must  have  been 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  going  to  hurt,  and  if  anything,  were 
going  to  help  their  receipts  in  the  long  run. 

My  own  opinion  or  guess  is,  and  please  understand  that  I  don  t 
state  this  as  a  fact  based  on  any  sort  of  scientific  study,  that 
there  are  some  football  games  at  which  attendance  is  hurt  by 
reason  of  the  broadcast  and  at  some  others  it  is  helped  '1  he 
reason  I  arrive  at  that  conclusion  is  this.  I  suspect  a  good  many 
people,  in  trying  to  decide  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  buy  tickets  to  certain  football  games, 
are  apt  to  say  that  if  it  is  a  bad  day,  they  don't  want  to  go  out 
and  sit  in  the  rain  or  snow.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  you  are  not 
bothered  with  that  problem,  but  we  are  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  They  are  inclined  to  put  off  buying  tickets  and  if  it  is 
a  bad  day  they  will  listen,  and  if  it  is  a  nice  day  they  will  go. 

I  suspect,  then,  if  the  weather  conditions  are  good,  that  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  game  has  been  broadcast  and  interest  aroused, 
people  who  wouldn’t  otherwise  go,  do  go  and  you  get  an  increased 
attendance.  How  that  casts  up  in  the  general  balance,  of  course 
I  don’t  know.  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised  if  one  factor  didn’t 
nearly  offset  the  other. 

In  fact,  if  I  were  going  to  guess  at  the  thing  still  further.  I 
believe  in  the  long  run  that  broadcasting  games,  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  that  football  gets,  will  increase  attendance.  Of  course,  we 
are  in  a  peculiar  situation  these  days.  There  is  one  thing  we  can 
tie  to.  We  know  receipts  are  much  less  than  they  have  been. 
The  disposition  is  to  attribute  this  to  some  one  thing,  just  as 
everything  which  has  gone  wrong  in  the  last  fourteen  years  in 
this  country,  or  in  the  world  generally,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
War.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  dropping  off  in  receipts 
in  football  games  to  the  thing  under  specific  discussion,  namely, 
broadcasting. 

( )ne  point  suggested  a  while  ago  was  practically  new  to  me. 
I  can  see  something  in  the  theory  of  the  status  of  the  small  insti¬ 
tution.  and  I  thought  first,  when  the  suggestion  was  made  that 
the  people  who  otherwise  would  go  to  small  football  games  may 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  stay  home  and  listen  to  the  big.  exciting 
game,  that  they  might  be  quite  considerable  in  number.  The 
more  I  think  about  it.  the  more  1  wonder  whether  that  is  really 
true.  I  wonder  whether  that  isn't  just  a  guess  hazarded  by 
somebody,  not  biased  on  any  sort  of  real  study  or  investigation 
I  wonder,  for  example,  if  a  person  otherwise  inclined  to  spend 
one  or  two  dollars  to  go  and  see  a  football  game  between  two 
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minor  institutions  would  stay  at  home  because  he  wanted  to 
listen  to  the  Stanford-Califomia  game  over  the  radio.  I  suspect 
if  he  stayed  home  to  listen  to  that  game  it  would  he  because  he 
wasn’t  enough  interested  to  go  and  spend  one  or  two  dollars. 
Again  I  repeat,  I  don't  know.  That  is  my  guess. 

Finally,  let  me  suggest  this,  that  even  if  it  were  determined  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  it  hasn't  been,  that  receipts  are  reduced 
as  a  result  of  broadcasting,  still  the  question  remains  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  will  help  ourselves  by  forbidding  broad¬ 
casting.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  one  thing  to  say  at  the  outset,  when 
considering  the  taking  up  of  broadcasting,  there  not  having  been 
any  before,  that  we  shall  not  have  broadcasting,  and  it  is  another 
thing,  after  we  have  had  a  good  many  years  of  broadcasting,  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  cut  it  out  after  people  are  accustomed 
to  it.  Obviously,  in  the  first  instance  you  don’t  incur  any  ill  will. 
Nothing  has  been  built  up  to  the  contrary,  but  after  people  are 
accustomed  to  listening  to  games  over  the  radio  and  then  it  comes 
out  in  the  newspapers  that  these  institutions  have  got  together 
and  said  they  were  going  to  take  this  away,  something  that  has 
been  enjoyed,  I  wonder  whether  there  has  been  sufficient  weight 
given  to  the  ill  will  which  is  going  to  develop  from  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  these  people.  Certainly  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  unfavorable  comment  in  the  newspapers  on  the  action  taken 
by  the  Eastern  institutions,  who  were  well  within  their  rights, 
and  I  am  not  criticising  them.  I  am  only  stating  what  is  ob¬ 
viously  a  fact,  that  this  action  did  call  for  considerable  criticism, 
some  of  it  rather  vitriolic,  on  the  part  of  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  writers.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  was  unfair,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  there  was  that  reaction,  and  what  effect  it  may  have 
ultimately  on  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  football,  I  don’t 
know,  but  it  is  something  we  have  to  take  into  account. 

In  our  section,  generally  referred  to  as  that  of  the  Big  Ten, 
there  has  been  no  official  action  taken.  It  has  been  talked  about 
more  or  less  informally,  but  I  believe  that  so  far  it  has  been  left 
for  each  institution  to  work  out  its  own  problem.  I  don’t  mean 
that  is  the  final  stage  of  it,  but  that  is  the  present  stage  of  it. 

Major  Griffith:  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Bradley  Polytechnic 
Institute,  haven't  you  a  point  of  view  on  this?  For  instance,  do 
you  think  it  affects  the  attendance  at  your  games  if  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  games  nearby  are  broadcast? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Robertson  (Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute):  I  feel 
that  broadcasting  big  games  does  hurt  the  attendance  at  the 
smaller  colleges.  Also  1  think  that  in  the  case  of  the  bigger 
schools,  where  their  teams  are  not  doing  so  well,  a  great  many 
people  would  prefer  to  listen  to  the  outstanding  game  of  the 
week  end  over  the  radio,  the  one  all  the  people  are  talking  about. 


I  feel  also,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  said,  that  it 
the  colleges  bar  broadcasting,  they  are  going  to  be  subjected  to  a 
lot  of  criticism,  especially  in  view  of  the  tact  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  interested  in  football  and  can’t  afford  to  go  to  the  games  a 
the  standard  prices,  and  I  believe  the  colleges  will  be  subjected 
to  a  lot  of  unfavorable  criticism  from  that  standpoint. 

Major  Griffith:  Mr.  Rider,  may  I  call  on  you  from  the 
fourth  district? 

Mr.  George  L.  Ride*  (Miami  University,  Oxford  Ohio): 
1  have  a  very  vague  notion  about  the  whole  thing.  1  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  were  playing  a  football  game  on  the  day 
a  neighboring  big  team  was  playing,  there  might  be  people  in  our 
vicinity  who  wouldn't  come  and  who  would  prefer  to  listen  to 
the  bigger  game.  In  fact,  I  have  knowledge  ot  a  few  families 
who  have  indicated  that  they  probably  would  have  gone  to  the 
game  if  the  day  had  been  good,  if  it  had  not  been  tor  the  fact 
that  the  other  game  was  broadcast.  Just  how  tar  that  1 

couldn’t  sav.  I  don’t  know  whether  it  is  a  serious  problem  at  all. 
I  do  have  a  notion  that  it  affects  the  smaller  schools  more  than 
the  larger.  I  question  whether  it  makes  much  difference  with  the 
large  school’s  attendance. 

Major  Griffith:  Mr.  Boles,  do  you  have  any  ideas  on  the 
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Mr  L.  C.  Boles  (College  of  Wooster.  Ohio):  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Rider  from  the  standpoint  of  the  smaller  college.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  smaller  colleges  are  a  little  in  the  same 
position  as  the  independent  groceries  with  the  chain  stores. 

The  radio,  the  fine  roads,  the  improved  automobiles,  and  the 
large  stadium  have  brought  about  a  possibility  of  one  s  local  fan 
tying  up  his  interest  with  the  big  game  in  the  community,  or  the 
nearest  game  he  might  be  interested  in.  and,  of  course,  I  think 
the  radio  is  just  another  opportunity  for  the  small  community 
and  this  fan  to  tie  up  with  the  large  game. 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  French  (Ohio  State  University) :  As 
announced,  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Western  Conference, 
but  this  subject  has  been  discussed,  at  least  informally,  by  the 
Directors  Association  of  the  Western  Conference,  and  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  St.  John  is  President  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Western  Conference,  and  can  probably  say  something 
about  the  opinion  of  those  men. 

Mr.  L.  W.  St.  John  (Ohio  State  University):  I  listened 
with  interest  to  what  Professor  Aigler  said,  which  seems  a 
very  sane  and  sensible  summation.  In  the  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Western  Conference  they  have  discussed  this  matter 
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uhate,\Irh  A^'i  1  lhin1k  l,hcy  aT  inc,ined  to  weigh  pretty  heavily 
n  i'  A  glerf  S3,d  about  the  niatter  of  good-will.  I  think 

ristin^the  Pfr  UrVtnrtUMatC,y*  TliaVe  g0t  in  the  ha,,it  of  broad¬ 
cast  mg  the  toothall  games,  and  the  people  are  used  to  it  and  we 

would  incur  a  good  deal  of  displeasure  and  damage  to  football 
this  timetS  °f  thC  ge"era  publ,C  by  st°Pping  our  broadcasting  at 

I  feel  however,  that  broadcasting  definitely  cuts  our  receipts 
very  markedly.  had  a  very  forcible  example  of  that  at  a  game 
tuo  >ears  ago  when  we  were  playing  Pittsburgh  at  Columbus- 
•tgan  raining  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  what 
would  have  been  a  $15,000  general  sale  the  day  of  the  game 
dropped  to  about  $1000.  I  took  pains  to  inquire  from  a  number 
ot  people  about  their  radio  parties  on  that  day.  and  found  they 
had  some  very  delightful  radio  parties  where  they  used  a  black¬ 
board  and  diagrammed  the  progress  of  the  game,  and  it  was 

that°broa. 38  b?jng  at  the  S3™-  I  have  no  doubt 
t h a t  broadcast i ng  very  materially  cuts  in  on  our  gate  receipts  for 

toot  , ail  especially  when  the  weather  gets  a  little  uncertain,  and 
n  a  bad  day  comes,  it  just  rums  the  general  sale 

doubt  very  much,  in  the  final  analysis,  whether  the  Western 
"  tucnec  is  going  to  see  ht  to  eliminate  broadcasting  While 
I  personally  am  opposed  to  it.  and  feel  it  is  too  bad  we  have  to 
broadcast.  I  still  teel  that  we  are  “on  the  spot."  in  a  wav  and 
need  to  continue  broadcasting.  1  d 

.Major  Griffith  :  Is  there  any  one  else  from  the  fourth  dis¬ 
trict  who  would  care  to  add  anything? 

Mr.  Bernard  Pier  man  (University  of  Minnesota):  I  am 
very  bnef  l,m  jusl  one  thought  occurs  to  me  and 

con  naniee  h  ri£ard  ■  any  01  the  Bames  ,hl'  broadcasting 

an  ffirlal  I  ta  suffic,em  m.,crest  ln  *°  broadcast,  whether  it  if 
an  official  broadcast  or  not.  it  is  more  or  less  going  to  be  boot- 

egged  off  the  telegraphic  reports,  and  in  that  case  we  are  going 

is^lt,^,  Cr,nK:  1alth.°Ugh. not.  good  broadcasting,  amf that 
is  well  worth)  of  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson  (Northwestern  University):  We 
found  out  last  year  that  the  newspapers  were  taking  some  of  our 

as 'much 'as  s"  000  a  broad«stin*  to  a"  advertiser  for 

^',.,as  $:,00°  a  seemed  it  was  too  bad  for  them  to 

institution*  mOIley‘  Ulmk  m  M,nnesota  the  Nation  pays  the 

$5mRfor  a"seaAson.  1  d0n'1  kn°"'  defi"itely’  but  1  think  <h'y  g°‘ 

Mr.  Wm.son:  Since  this  controversy  has  come  up  some  of 
the  stations  have  been  asking  how  much  we  wanted— what  was  a 


fair  rate— and  I  wondered  if  the  Pacific  Coast  people,  outside  of 
this  general  help  in  ticket  selling,  proposed  any  definite  pricer 

Professor  Owens:  If  you  mean  for  the  privilege  of  broad¬ 
casting,  not  to  any  colleges  I  know. 

Mr.  Wilson:  In  the  Middle  West,  the  bigger  stations  pro¬ 
pose  to  help  us  advertise  the  games.  Their  proposition  is  that 
they  will  give  us  so  much  time  each  evening  the  week  preceding 
the  game,  and  we  will  be  allowed  on  the  air  to  advertise  the 
game,  and  they  would  split  in  some  measure  the  money  they  get 
from  selling  it  to  different  sponsors,  but  the  college  men  tell  me 
in  Minnesota  that  they  didn’t  like  the  proposition  of  selling  the 
broadcast,  because  they  had  no  control  of  what  went  over  the  air 
after  it  was  once  sold,  and  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  station. 

Major  Griffith:  Mr.  Livingston,  do  you  think  the  broad¬ 
casts  affect  your  attendance? 

Mr.  W.  J.  Livingston  (Denison  University):  I  agree  that 
it  does  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  standpoint  of  the  small 
school.  We  are  close  to  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  on  a  bad 
day  a  few  of  the  people  in  town  prefer  to  stay  home  and  listen 
over  the  radio,  rather  than  come  out  to  the  game,  but  not  a  great 
many. 

Major  Griffith  :  There  are  several  men  here  from  the  fifth 
district,  which  includes  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  P.ig  Six.  and 
other  organizations.  Mr.  Gish,  can  you  give  us  something  of  the 
attitude  of  your  section? 

Mr.  H.  D.  Gish  (University  of  Nebraska)  :  I  think  we  have 
a  situation  slightly  different  at  my  own  school  in  Nebraska, 
because  we  are  the  one  major  tax-supported  institution  in  the 
state.  Because  of  that.  I  think  we  have  a  definite  following 
among  the  public ;  we  should  have  an  interest  in  them  and  they 
should  have  an  interest  in  us. 

We  are  different  also  in  this  respect  that  our  University  station 
is  a  chain  station  from  which  we  contract  so  much  time  per  day. 
Our  policy  in  the  past  on  broadcasting  has  been  this:  we  will 
allow  this  station,  the  Lincoln  Columbia  chain  station,  to  come  in 
and  broadcast  our  games,  provided  they  do  not  sell  that  time. 
There  can  not  be  a  word  of  advertising  go  over  the  air.  The 
opposing  team  for  games  in  Lincoln  can  have  one  station  come 
in.  If  Missouri  wants  the  Kansas  City  Star  to  come  in  and  the 
Kansas  City  Star  wants  to  sell  the  time,  and  they  do,  that  is  all 
right.  Not  more  than  two  stations  can  broadcast  any  one  game, 
our  own  station  and  the  visiting  team  station,  unless  the  chain 
wants  to  put  a  game  on  the  national  chain. 

1  do  believe  that  broadcasting  of  games  has  hurt  our  attendance 


in  the  past  with  some  people,  because  I  know  some  specific  cases 
where  people  have  listened  in.  Most  of  our  crowd  comes  from 
over  the  state;  probably  half  of  the  crowd  will  drive  by  auto¬ 
mobile  an  average  of  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and, 
therefore,  the  weather  plays  an  important  part.  On  good  days 
they  will  be  there  and  on  bad  days  they  will  not. 

Nebraska  is  entirely  an  agricultural  state,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  if  a  farmer  can  trade  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  a  ticket 
to  the  game,  and  not  seven  or  eight  bushels  for  a  ticket,  we  will 
get  our  attendance,  and  until  wheat,  corn,  cattle  and  hogs  come 
up  in  price.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  slim  crowds,  and  I  don’t 
think  the  broadcasting  is  going  to  hurt  much. 

Mr.  T.  X  Metcalf  (Iowa  State  College):  We  arc  in  about 
the  same  position  as  Nebraska.  l  or  a  good  many  years  we  have 
broadcast  all  our  games.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  I  haven’t  any 
doubt  it  was  good  publicity  and  made  football  fans,  hut  I  am 
very  sure  we  have  gone  past  that  stage,  though  1  have  no  way  of 
proving  it. 

We  are  in  a  little  town  of  only  ten  thousand  people.  If  we  have 
a  crowd  of  ten  thousand,  of  course  most  of  them  come  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  miles  around.  Right  in  our  own  town,  I  suppose  I 
could  figure  out  a  list  of  two  hundred  people,  at  least,  who  in 
bad  weather  will  stay  home  and  listen  to  our  game  or  another  one, 
rather  than  come  out. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  which  I 
think  is  quite  important.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who 
don't  know  how  to  observe  intelligently  football  games  and  who 
find  they  understand  the  game  better  over  the  radio  than  they 
do  at  the  game.  To  combat  that  we  should  pay  more  attention 
to  handling  the  public  address  system  on  the  field.  I  believe  we 
can  bring  some  people  back  to  the  games  that  now  prefer  to  hear 
the  radio  broadcast  by  having  better  public  address  system 
information  handed  out  at  the  game  itself. 

The  Big  Six  Conference  has  repeatedly  discussed  the  question 
of  cutting  out  the  broadcasting.  They  have  taken  no  final  action 
yet.  At  the  last  meeting  we  decided  to  postpone  definite  action 
and  bring  the  question  up  at  the  September  meeting,  waiting  until 
after  this  meeting  to  see  what  additional  light  we  could  get  on 
the  subject.  Most  of  us  feel  that  we  are  caught  in  it.  and  much 
as  we  should  like  to  stop,  we  hesitate  to  do  it. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Schabinger  (Creighton  University):  There  has 
been  no  official  action  in  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference 
regarding  broadcasting,  but  I  have  been  in  touch  with  a  number 
of  the  directors  in  this  conference  and  I  can  say  that  a  majority 
of  them  favor  broadcasting.  They  feel  that  the  advantages  of 
broadcasting  are  greater  than  the  disadvantages,  most  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  here. 


Major  Gr.ffith  :  Mr.  Bible,  may  we  hear  from  you? 

Mr.  D  X.  Bible  (University  of  Ne^sk^;soJafi°"  {  believe 
I  can  arid  anything  to  what  has  been  said.  ^  where  y’  ple  are 

SSa!£o:;  "'’sa«r  h^fu,  r  z 

speaker  gives  the  people  who  are  seeing  the  game.  That  g 
solve  the  problem.  (Laughter) 

Mr  Kenneth  Wilson  (Northwestern  University)  :  We  had 
-in  example  of  that  in  our  Wisconsin  game  three  years  ago.  It 
a"  so  foggy  the  second  half  that  the  broadcasters  were  guessing 
it  things8  They  are  stationed  very  high  up  and  couldn  t  sec  e 
‘much  A  lot  of  people  who  stayed  at  home  said  they  would  never 
do  it  again;  that  they  were  going  to  Iwiy^  a  ticket  l^use  thej 
were  left  high  and  dry  with  a  score  ot  six  to  seven  and 
know  how  the  game  came  out! 

Major  Griffith  :  Is  there  any  one  else  here  from  the  fifth 
district? 


Mr.  George  H.  Hummel  (Gettysburg  College).:  I  a™  here 
representing  one  of  the  so-called  smaller  colleges  in  the  East 
Gettysburg8  We  do  not  object  to  the  broadcasting  ot  games  m 
our  'district.  We  are  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Eastern  Inter- 

“’KXS  1  left  I  called  up  the  secretary  of  the  con¬ 
ference  of  which  Gettysburg  is  a  member  and  asked  him  whether 
there  had  been  any  objection  by  any  of  the  members .to .the bread- 
casting  by  the  universities  right  around  us.  and  he  said  there  had 
been  none  up  to  that  time,  and  I  think  the  gentlemen  here  from 
the  East  wifi  agree  that  Gettysburg  is  a  member  of  a  rather 

Toe  heretofore  todayv  The  gentle- 

man  from  Michigan  spoke  of  professional  baseball.  I  don  t 
believe  we  should  put  ourselves  on  that  level.  I  think  there  is 
something  else  involved  here.  I  think  we  are  part  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  we  represent.  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  most  of  the  educa- 
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tional  institutions  in  the  next  year  are  going  out  after  money 
from  their  alumni  to  get  over  these  bad  times,  and  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  effect  it  is  going  to  have  on  a  representative  in  the  West 
ot  a  university  in  the  East  that  cuts  off  his  personal  contact  on 
.Saturdays  with  that  institution  in  the  East.  College  agents  are 
going  to  come  around  and  ask  him  to  subscribe  to  their  endow¬ 
ment  fund.  I  don  t  believe  they  are  going  to  get  a  very  hearty 
reception  from  such  a  man.  I  hope  you  will  consider  that. 

•Major  Griffith:  Is  there  anyone  else  from  the  fifth  dis- 
tnct.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stick  to  that  district,  but  I  thought 
it  might  he  best  to  get  a  cross  section  of  the  country. 

Let’s  go  then  to  the  sixth  district,  the  Southwest  Conference 
the  1  ex  as  Intercollegiate,  and  other  conferences  there  Mr 
Metzenthm,  may  we  ask  you  to  present  an  opinion? 

Mr.  W.  E.  Metzenthin  (University  of  Texas):  I  rep- 
resent  the  Southwest  Conference  which  has  taken  action  pro¬ 
hibiting  broadcasting  in  our  Conference  games.  Since  that  action 
1,15  been  taken.  I  have  had  informal  discussions  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  conference  and  some  of  our  local  men  interested  in 
athletics,  and,  as  I  expressed  it  today.  I  am  sort  of  getting  cold 
teet  on  the  proposition.  The  eloquent  speech  of  Mr.  Hummel 
just  about  convinces  me  that  perhaps,  as  a  long  time  proposition, 
we  are  making  a  mistake  and  would  offend  the  general  public 
and  still  more  our  alumni.  I  have  already  heard  from  alumni 
groups  the  last  five  or  six  weeks,  since  our  action  become  publicly 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  although  I  can’t  prove  it  by 
statistical  figures  or  scientific  research,  that  the  broadcasting  of 
the  big  fellows  games  has  hurt  the  small  college. 

t  I  had  been  five  miles  from  New  York  when  the  Sharkey- 
Schmehng  fight  came  off,  and  couldn’t  go  there,  and  the  only 
pugilistic  battle  to  which  I  could  go  for  fifty  cents  was  nearby 
I  believe  I  would  listen  to  the  Sharkey-Schmeling  fight  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  rate  contest.  I  couldn’t  prove  that, 
>ut  it  is  what  the  psychologist  would  call  introspective  reasoning 
1  may  be  a  little  unflattering,  but  I  think  we  are  all  singularly 
like  that,  and  I  would  much  prefer  to  sit  in  the  comfort  of  my 
own  home  and  listen  to  a  big  game  any  time  than  go  to  a  small 
one,  even  if  only  five  blocks  away. 

I  don’t  represent  that  type  of  institution,  but  we  have  their 
representatives  with  us.  and  I  think  we  owe  them  something. 

- 1  !l*  n!?tTC  an?!e'  T  thms  is-  1  want  to  be  broadminded 

and  not  dogmatic.  I  believe  we  are  hurting  the  small  fellow  by 

broadcasting  Charity  begins  at  home.  We  need  the  money,  but 

the  good-wiH  m()re  than  money.  The  point  Mr.  Hummel  makes 

is  that  some  day  we  will  have  to  go  out  and  cash  in  on  the  good¬ 


will  of  our  alumni,  and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
we  will  offend  a  great  many.  The  point  is  well  taken. 

If  you  stick  a  “Keep  Off"  sign  now  on  a  grass  plot  over  which 
every  Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  has  walked,  they  are  going  to  walk¬ 
over  it.  If  it  had  been  there  from  their  cradle  days,  they  would 
have  observed  it.  It  is  the  same  with  game  laws  in  Arizona  or 
the  wilds  of  Texas.  People  are  offended  when  such  a  sign  is 
stuck  up.  The  prohibition  law  is  another  case  in  point. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  expressing  only  my  personal  opinion. 

I  am  of  this  mind  that  I  shall  try  to  get  the  Southwest  Confer¬ 
ence  to  reconsider  its  action.  If  any  members  of  our  Southwest 
Conference  wants  to  prohibit  the  broadcasting  of  their  games, 
that  is  their  privilege. 

I  can  add  nothing  new  to  this  discussion.  I  think  it  has  been 
well  aired.  I  have  got  just  what  I  wanted  out  of  it.  information 
about  what  is  in  your  minds,  and  I  think  the  points  have  been 
pretty  well  threshed  out. 

Major  Griffith:  Mr.  Morrison,  does  it  affect  your  situa¬ 
tion  ? 

Mr.  Ray  Morrison  (Southern  Methodist  University):  I 
think  it  does,  but  I  don’t  believe  there  is  anything  we  can  do 
about  it  As  Mr.  Metzenthin  has  said,  we  have  passed  a  rule, 
but  we  probably  will  have  it  up  for  discussion  before  the  foot¬ 
ball  season  opens  up.  As  it  now  stands,  we  will  not  broadcast 
our  conference  games,  if  the  rule  continues  as  passed.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  this  is  an  opportunity  to  find  out  whether  it  has  hurt 
in  the  majority  of  schools. 

Mr.  Clyde  Littlefield  (University  of  Texas):  I  can’t  add 
much  to  what  has  been  said,  except  as  to  this  personal  side  of  it. 

1  believe  the  broadcasting  stations  can  help  more  than  they  have 
in  the  past  to  advertise  the  games  and  help  us  get  better  crowds, 
and  I  think  they  are  going  to  do  that. 

Major  Griffith:  Is  there  any  one  else  from  the  sixth  dis¬ 
trict?  I  don’t  want  to  slight  any  one.  I  know  athletic  men  are 
very  modest  and  they  won’t  volunteer  unless  they  are  called  upon. 
( Laughter) 

Mr  Madison  Bell  (Texas  A.  and  M.)  :  I  came  in  a  little 
late.  The  discussion  1  have  heard  so  far  is  quite  interesting.  We 
have  tried  to  study  the  broadcasting  proposition  in  the  conference 
quite  a  lot,  and  also  in  our  institution,  Texas  A.  &  M.,  where  we 
are  located  in  a  small  community.  As  far  as  our  individual 
school  is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that  it  hurts  us  badly  to 
broadcast,  because  we  have  to  draw  our  crowds  from  the  larger 
places  in  a  radius  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  miles.  What  is 
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best  for  the  conference,  or  for  the  game  itself,  I  don't  think 
any  of  us  are  smart  enough  to  decide. 

Major  Griffith:  Is  there  any  one  else  from  that  district? 
If  not.  let  us  go  on  to  the  seventh  district  which  includes  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Conference  and  other  line  groups  out  there 
I  don’t  recognize  any  one  here  from  that  district,  so  you  will 
have  to  help  me.  Who  is  here  from  the  seventh  district? 

Mr.  Saunders  (T.  niversity  of  Colorado)  :  The  conference  this 
spring  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  broadcasting  of  con¬ 
ference  games.  They  have  found  the  damage  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  the  smaller  schools.  We  are  particular!)  affected  by  the 
Eastern  broadcast  which  comes  at  an  earlier  hour  on  our  time, 
and  we  feel  we  do  lose  attendance  from  that  broadcast,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  small  schools. 

Major  Griffith  :  Now  may  we  hear  from  the  district  which 
includes  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  the  Southern  California 
Conference,  and  other  conferences.  I  see  Earl  Campbell  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  Earl,  you  men  discussed  this  at 
length  the  other  day.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your 
thoughts? 

Mr.  Earl  Campbell  (University  of  Washington):  The  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Conference,  as  you  know,  at  a  meeting  the  day  before 
yesterday  went  on  record  as  definitely  approving  the  broadcasting 
of  football  games  for  the  1932  football  season,  not  going  beyond 
the  1932  season  in  a  definite  commitment. 

I  think  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  probably  is  not  at  all 
different  from  any  other  conference  in  the  United  States  in  the 
methods  and  the  analyses  they  have  made  of  football  broadcast¬ 
ing.  They  have  sat  down,  like  everybody  else,  and  analyzed  it 
from  a  conference  angle,  and  each  individual  member  has 
analyzed  it  from  the  factors  existing  locally,  which  may  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  policy  the  conference  should  pursue. 

Now.  a  committee  appointed  about  six  months  ago  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  on 
radio  broadcasting,  did  consider  some  rather  fundamental  factors 
which  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  this  group.  We  went  on 
the  theory  that  we  would  follow  one  of  three  courses.  We 
would  either  continue  the  broadcast  as  we  have  had  it  in  the 
past,  or  we  would  modify  it,  or  we  would  eliminate  it. 

I  believe  I  could  truthfully  say  that,  if  a  vote  were  taken  two 
months  ago  in  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  at  least  eight  out 
of  ten  Pacific  Coast  Conference  schools  would  have  voted  against 
the  broadcasting  of  the  football  games  for  the  1932  season. 
However,  the  study  of  the  different  factors  brought  out  some 
interesting  points.  For  instance,  we  made  a  schedule  of  the  so- 


called  zoning  of  football  broadcasts.  We  drew  our  football  game 
schedule  on  the  basis  of  the  Saturdays  in  the  season  and  took 
the  geographic  sections,  Southern  California  section,  the  Bay 
District  section,  the  Puget  Sound  region  and  the  hinterland, 
Washington  State,  Idaho  and  Montana  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains;  and  we  found  that,  following  the  suggestion 
of  the  two  national  radio  broadcasting  chains, — their  willingness 
to  cooperate  on  the  zoning  plan, — if  we  did  follow  a  zoning  plan, 
we  would  finally  eliminate  the  broadcasting  of  every  important 
game  of  this  year,  except  the  Stan  ford -California  game  which 
did  just  happen  to  be  a  Saturday  when  there  was  no  major 
conference  game. 

We  also  considered  the  plan  that  Mr.  Bible  mentioned.  It  was 
considered  so  seriously  that  at  one  time  it  represented  a  report 
of  a  sub-committee  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  which  said, 
why  not  give  the  public  the  same  broadcast  that  the  fan  inside 
of  the  bowl  receives?  It  sounds  fine,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  really  analyze  it,  you  arc  destroying  the  good-will  that 
you  can  get  from  broadcasting  by  giving  them  what  you  might 
call  a  sloppy  broadcast,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  it  woultl  be 
a  constructive  move  and  it  was  finally  eliminated  from  the  picture. 

Then  at  a  meeting  two  days  ago  representatives  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  and  of  the  Columbia  Chain,  and  also  of 
the  commercial  interests  of  these  two  stations,  presented  a  very 
comprehensive  plan  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  broadcasting  companies  are  united.  They  are 
right  behind  each  other  and  have  their  signatures  on  the  same 
report,  so  I  think  something  very  definite  has  been  accomplished. 

I  believe  Mr  Yoder  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  Columbia  are  in  attendance  at  this  meeting. 

The  essence  of  this  plan  was  to  give  to  the  various  schools  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  such  assistance  as  would  stimulate 
the  sale  of  individual  and  season  tickets  to  our  football  contests. 
In  other  words,  they  felt  that  they  had  not  been  giving  the 
cooperation  that  they  might  give  in  finished  plan  programs,  and 
they  offered  a  plan  which  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground,  and 
which  I  believe,  and  the  other  members  of  the  conference  also 
believe,  will  go  a  long  way  to  stimulate  particularly  the  sale  of 
season  tickets  for  some  of  the  schools,  because  that  is  our  rain 
insurance,  and  the  insurance  we  have  against  all  the  disagreeable 
factors  that  might  militate  against  a  crowd  the  day  of  the  game. 

I  believe  that  all  of  the  other  factors  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  and  aired,  but  after  carefully  considering  these  points 
and  also  considering  the  advantage  of  joining  the  band  wagon,  of 
going  along  with  the  rest  of  them,  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference 
went  on  record  as  saying  that  we  will  broadcast  football  games 
for  the  1932  season.  The  broadcasting  of  football  games  is 
definitely  on  trial,  and  the  experience  of  1932  will  in  a  large 
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measure  determine  what  we  will  say  to  the  radio  companies  about 
the  1933  season. 

Major  Griffith:  Do  you  want  to  hear  from  some  others? 
Mr.  Campbell  has  covered  the  matter  very  thoroughly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  eighth  district.  Professor  ( hvens.  may  we  hear 
from  you? 

Professor  Owens:  I  can’t  possibly  add  anything  to  the  sum¬ 
mary  that  Mr  Campbell  has  given.  I  think  we  have  had  all  of 
the  problems  mentioned  for  consideration  this  afternoon,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  We  have  had  very  definitely  urged  the 
viewpoint  of  the  smaller  college,  and  not  only  that,  but  there  is  a 
feeling  that  what  we  might  call  the  smaller  games  of  the  larger 
colleges  are  badly  hurt  on  days  where  a  major  game  between 
other  conference  institutions  is  being  broadcast. 

Our  conference  is  very  highly  sectionalized,  you  might  say.  as 
to  population  centers.  We  have  a  very  definite  population  center 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state;  another  around  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  region ;  another  in  and  around  Portland ;  another 
around  the  Puget  Sound  area;  and  a  widely  separated  area  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  around  Pullman  and  Idaho,  which 
enters  into  the  picture. 

For  instance,  the  Southern  California-Stanford  game,  the 
Southern  California-California  game,  and  the  California-Stan¬ 
ford  game  are  all  outstanding  big  games  in  this  section.  If  the 
University  of  California  is  playing  a  game  in  Los  Angeles  with 
Southern  California,  we  have  noted  that  it  is  responsible  for  a 
very  definite  falling  off  in  attendance  at  a  game  at  Palo  Alto 
between  Stanford  and  perhaps  the  University  of  Oregon  or 
Oregon  State,  because  there  is  a  great  body  of  alumni  of  the 
University  of  California,  of  course,  around  the  Bay.  and  a  great 
many  of  them  will  stay  home  to  listen  to  the  broadcast  of  the 
major  game,  although  it  is  nearly  five  hundred  miles  away  in 
Southern  California. 

The  same  is  true,  of  course,  if  we  are  playing  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  here;  or  when  Southern  California  comes  north,  it  affects 
the  games  of  LT.  C.  L.  A.  which  may  be  playing  here  in  Los 
Angeles  the  same  day.  As  has  been  intimated  here,  the  whole 
picture  is  so  uncertain.  We  are  not  in  a  position  yet  to  say  defin¬ 
itely  whether  the  falling  off  in  attendance  is  due  to  the  broad¬ 
cast.  or  due  to  the  depression.  It  is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  both  in  many  instances,  and  there  has  been  a  very 
definite  feeling  that  if  there  is  the  advantage  which  many  claim 
for  the  broadcast,  this  is  no  time  to  drop  it;  that  that  advantage 
will  depend  in  the  long  run  upon  the  continuity  of  the  interest 
developed  by  broadcasting.  If  we  drop  it  at  this  period  with  the 
depression  on,  the  effect  on  public  opinion  is  going  to  be  of  the 
worst.  It  is  the  worst  time  to  drop  it,  if  you  are  looking  at  it 


from  the  standpoint  of  the  possible  advantage  that  broadcasting 

may  give  us.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,. 

Whether  there  is  an  advantage  or  not  1  don  t  know  l  non  i 

believe  any  of  us  know.  Here  on  the  Coast  we  feel  that  \\e 
should  give  it  a  trial  through  this  somewhat  trying  financial 
period,  when  we  cannot  accurately  gauge  the  ultimate  advantage 
the  broadcasting  of  games  may  give  us. 

We  have  encountered  here  also  the  point  which  was  suggested 
that  broadcasting  of  games  is  developing  a  new  football  habit 
which  is  not  beneficial  to  the  gate  receipts.  I  personally  have 
heard  many  people  express  the  opinion  that  they  would  rather 
sit  at  home  in  comfortable  chairs  around  the  fire,  with  a  grid 
graph,  and  listen  to  a  good  broadcast,  and  I  say  ‘‘good  broadcast 
because  at  the  outset  we  more  or  less  let  this  thing  grow  up.  At 
the  outset  broadcasting  did  not  affect  us  very  much.  I  think,  and 
a  large  measure  of  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  broadcasting 
methods  were  somewhat  crude  as  compared  with  the  high  stage 
of  efficiency  to  which  they  have  developed  since.  There  is  no 
question  today  that  with  the  good  broadcasting  of  games  you  can 
get  a  very  vivid  picture  of  a  big  football  game,  sitting  at  home, 
and  many  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  that  has  definitely 
created  habits  in  football  attendants  who  stay  at  home  where  they 
can  get  a  good  picture  of  the  game,  and  has  got  the  people  out 
of  the  habit  of  going  to  the  stadiums. 

I  think  Mr.  Campbell  has  very  fully  explained  our  viewpoint. 
We  have  had  this  year  the  definite  cooperation  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  companies.  At  the  outset.  I  think,  they  were  inclined  to 
emphasize  the  broadcasting  of  the  coming  game.  It  was  that 
which  they  were  advertising.  They  were  looking  for  a  big  fol¬ 
lowing  for  their  broadcasting.  Now  they  have  very  definitely 
come  around  to  the  cooperative  position,  where  they  will  not  play 
up  the  fact  that  this  game  is  to  be  broadcast,  but  play  up  the 
game  itself  and  the  urging  of  people  to  attend,  and  we  think  it 
is  very  much  worthwhile  to  give  that  a  real  trial. 

Major  Griffith  :  l)r.  Storey,  have  you  anything  to  add? 


Dr.  Thomas  A.  Storey  (Stanford  University):  I  have 
nothing  to  add  except  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  a  wise  plan  for 
us  to  develop  some  alluring  ways  and  means  of  persuading  men. 
women,  and  children  to  leave  home  on  the  days  of  the  games 
through  making  the  games  more  attractive  than  listening  at  home. 
It  might  be  worth  trying.  I  have  seen  people  going  to  football 
games  with  portable  radios  in  order  to  listen  to  the  interesting 
and  dear  description  of  what  is  going  on  on  the  field,  and  then 
at  moments  when  there  is  time  out.  they  would  listen  to  what  is 
happening  elsewhere. 

I  think  things  could  be  set  up  so  our  present  games  could  be 
much  more  interesting  than  is  possible  for  them  to  be  for  those 
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who  stay  at  home.  I  wonder  if  enough  thought  lias  been  put  on 
that  sort  of  an  increase  in  the  attractiveness  of  attendance  at  the 
football  game,  even  though  one  of  local  character. 

Major  Griffith  :  Does  any  one  else  care  to  express  an 
opinion  before  we  hear  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  radio?  Be¬ 
fore  calling  on  Mr.  Voder  or  Mr.  Smith,  as  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  do,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  rather  well  defined 
points  here  that  we  might  consider:  first,  that  broadcasting  in 
the  past  has  been  deleterious;  second,  broadcasting  may  be  an 
asset  instead  of  a  liability.  In  order  to  get  an  expression  of 
opinion,  I  wonder  if  the  chair  might  ask  if  you  men  would  indi¬ 
cate  your  opinion, — I  know  it  is  only  an  opinion  and  probably 
cannot  be  backed  up  by  scientific  data,-  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
think  broadcasting  as  we  have  had  it  in  the  past  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  revenues  in  your  own  institution.  I  think  it 
might  be  interesting  to  see  a  show  of  hands.  How  many  think 
that  broadcasting  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past  has  served  to 
reduce  revenues?  About  twenty-nine  or  thirty. 

How  many  have  a  definite  opinion  to  the  contrary, — that  foot¬ 
ball  broadcasting  has  not,  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past, 
reduced  revenues?  Would  you  please  raise  your  hands?  Four. 
I  think  that  is  rather  interesting  as  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Before  calling  on  Mr.  Yoder,  I  think  practically  everything 
has  been  covered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  colleges.  I  am 
surprised  no  one  suggested  looking  into  the  future  as  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  effect  on  the  college  games  when  television  is  perfected — 
when  and  if.  Some  have  suggested  that  we  will  have  television 
in  a  few  years,  and  it  will  be  possible  for  a  man  to  sit  at  home 
and  not  only  listen  to  the  account  of  the  game,  but  to  see  the 
action. 

Now,  Mr.  Yoder  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  is 
here  and  he  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter  than 
any  one  else  here,  because  he  has  made  a  study  of  it.  He  is 
interested  in  this  matter  and  is  interested  also  in  our  side  of  the 
problem.  I  think  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  hear  from  him, 
and  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  address  the  group,  we  will 
appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  E.  Yoder  (National  Broadcasting  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California)  :  You  gentlemen  have  heard  from  Mr. 
Campbell  of  a  discussion  by  a  group  who  day  before  yesterday 
decided  to  continue  broadcasting  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  As  was 
mentioned,  we  presented  at  that  time  a  plan,  which  we  call  the 
“Football  Broadcasting  Plan."  It  is  presented  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  Don  Lec-Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  the  Hearst  Radio  News  Service.  I  think  I  can 
best  express  our  thoughts  in  the  matter  by  reading  the  letter 
accompanying  this  report,  and  then  the  report  itself. 
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July  25.  1932 


Graduate  Managers  Association 
Pacific  Coast  Conference 
Pasadena,  California 

Pear  Sirs:  . 

This  plan  is  presented  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  by  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  the  I  Jon  Lce-Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  ana 
the  Hearst  Radio  Service.  The  object  of  the  presentation  is  to  urge  the 
continuance  of  football  broadcasting:  first,  because  we  believe  that  foot¬ 
ball  broadcasting  is  of  great  assistance  to  thousands  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
who  otherwise  would  he  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  following  the  game; 
and  second,  because  we  believe  that  radio  broadcasting  in  general  and 
football  broadcasting  in  particular  are  a  public  service  of  inestimable  value 
to  every  college,  university  and  educational  institution. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  proponents  of  this  plan  that  it  is  a  debatable 
question  if  radio  broadcasting  of  football  games  has  tended  to  reduce 
attendance.  Present  economic  conditions  are  responsible  tor  the  problems 
confronting  many  businesses  today  and  we  feci  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  business  of  football  is  no  exception.  Recent  press  comment  not 
only  tends  to  substantiate  this  belief,  but  indicates  a  strong  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  continuance  of  football  broadcasting.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  the  broadcasters  and  the  Hearst  newspapers- that  this  year  more 
than  ever  football  needs  broadcasting,  just  as  much  as  it  needs  the  support 
of  the  press  and  other  publicity  media.  We  feel  that  the  football  broad¬ 
casting  plan  herein  outlined  offers  a  mutually  beneficial  arrangement 
whereby  radio  broadcasting  may  be  utilized  in  an  organized  merchandising 
plan  to  stimulate  interest  and  increase  attendance.  The  programs  sketched 
in  this  presentation  will  be  designed  solely  for  this  purpose. 

Should  our  plan  meet  with  your  approval,  we  offer  our  support  not  only 
along  the  lines  outlined  herein  hut  in  any  other  way  in  which  you  may 
desire  cooperation  within  our  power  to  grant  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

National  Broadcasting  Company.  Inc. 

Don  Lee-Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Hearst  Radio  Service 


National  Broadcasting  Company  Participation 

As  its  contribution  to  ihe  football  broadcasting  plan,  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  proposes  to  build  two  30-minute  programs  weekly, 
the  first  of  these  to  he  known  as  “Pigskin  Romances"  broadcast  over  the 
NBC-KPO  network  from  9:00  to  9:30  P.  M.  every  Thursday  beginning 
September  15  and  continuing  for  12  weeks. 

The  second  program  is  entitled  "Football  Rally"  and  will  he  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  NBC-KGO  network  from  8:00  to  8:30  P.  M.  every  Friday 
beginning  September  9  and  continuing  for  17  weeks. 

In  addition,  three  one-minute  local  station  announcements  in  connection 
with  ticket  sales  will  he  made  over  all  stations  of  both  networks  daily. 

"Pigskin  Romances"  is  a  collegiate  drama  by  the  well-known  writer  of 
mystery  serials  and  other  NBC  presentations — Carlton  K.  Morse.  “Pig¬ 
skin  Romances",  as  the  title  indicates,  will  picture  the  romantic  and 
colorful  side  of  all  college  activities  which  gravitate  about  football.  The 
purpose  of  the  stories  is  to  portray  an  intimate  picture  of  life  on  the 
college  campus  during  football  season.  The  idea  behind  “Pigskin 
Romances”  is  similar  to  that  of  "The  First  Nightcr",  a  very  successful 
transcontinental  commercial  feature;  the  only  difference  being  that  "Pig¬ 
skin  Romances"  will  attempt  to  create  a  collegiate  football  atmosphere 
instead  of  that  of  a  Broadway  theatre-going  crowd. 
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Each  half  hour  will  be  a  complete  story  in  itself.  The  scene  will  be 
laid  on  the  campus  of  a  mythical  college  patterned  after  a  model,  modern 
university.  Each  week  this  mythical  college  will  play  one  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Conference  universities  or  colleges.  All  pertinent  information  re¬ 
garding  the  opponent's  team,  school,  coach,  football  captain,  etc.,  will  be 
brought  out  as  the  drama  unfolds.  Everything  will  be  done  to  make 
"Pigskin  Romances"  a  half  hour  of  color  and  excitement  with  the  drama¬ 
tization  of  thrilling  incidents  that  are  a  part  of  every  football  game. 

\t  the  conclusion  of  the  program  local  station  announcements  will  call 
attention  to  ticket  sales  agencies  handling  the  game  of  local  interest. 

The  drama  will  utilize  a  15-piece  orchestra,  male  quartet,  and  a  group 
of  actors  and  actresses  averaging  six  each  performance.  This  program 
will  be  released  over  the  entire  NEC-KPO  network  including  the 
following  stations: 

KPO,  San  Francisco;  KECA,  Los  Angeles;  KEX,  Portland;  KJR, 
Seattle;  KGA,  Spokane. 

The  NBC  Football  Rally  gained  considerable  attention  during  last 
football  season.  Each  week  the  program  is  dedicated  to  a  different  Pacific 
Coast  college  or  university,  and  features  a  15-piece  orchestra  and  a  male 
quartet.  The  high  light  of  each  program  is  an  interview  with  the  football 
coach  and  representatives  of  the  institution.  Last  year  the  following 
participated  in  these  broadcasts: 

Howard  Jones.  University  of  Southern  California;  Bill  Ingram.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California;  Paul  Schisslcr,  Oregon  State  College;  Jimmy 
Phelan,  University  of  Washington;  Slip  Madigan,  St.  Marys  College; 
Clipper  Smith,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
interview  with  the  coaches  is  designed  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
pertinent  information  on  the  game  for  the  following  day.  Opportunity  is 
also  given  to  graduate  managers  to  make  any  comment  desired  regarding 
the  availability  of  tickets,  and  a  general  discussion  of  the  school,  etc. 
Graduate  managers  appearing  on  this  program  last  year  included: 

Arnold  Eddy,  University  of  Southern  California;  Earl  Campbell,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington;  Carl  Lodell,  Oregon  State  College;  Louis 
Le  Fevre,  St.  Mary's  College. 

"Football  Rally”  will  be  released  over  the  NBC-KGO  network  including 
the  following  stations: 

KGO,  San  Francisco;  KFI,  Los  Angeles;  KGW,  Portland;  KOMO, 
Seattle;  KHQ.  Spokane. 

The  schedule  of  Football  Rallies  is  worked  out  in  order  that  the 
greatest  number  of  schools  may  be  represented  and  visiting  coaches  and 
graduate  managers  may  be  able  to  appear  from  the  NBC  San  Francisco 
studios,  the  center  of  NBC  production  activities  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

That  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  NBC  contributions  to  the  Football 
Broadcasting  Plan  may  be  given  we  take  this  opportunity  of  quoting  talent 
and  station  time  charges  made  to  advertisers  using  NBC  facilities  and 
program  production  units : 

"Pigskin  Romances" 

15-piece  orchestra  $225.00 

Director’s  fee  _ _ _ ...  50.00 

Male  quartet  _  100  00 

Special  arrangements . . 50.00 

Continuity  50.00 

6  actors  -  150  (H) 


Total  talent  cost  per  program  $625  00 

Station  time  per  program  OH7.50 


Total  cost  per  program  $1,312.50 

Total  cost— 12  programs -  _  $15.75000 
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"Football  Rally" 

15-piece  orchestra 
Director’s  fee 
Male  quartet 
Special  arrangements 
Continuity 


$225.00 

5000 

100.00 

50.00 

50.00 


Total  talent  cost  per  program 
Station  time  per  program 


$475.00 

750.00 


Total  cost  per  program  $1.22a.OO 

Total  cost— 17  programs 

Total— "Pigskin  Romances"  and  Football  Rally" 


$20,825.00 

$36,575.00 


In  addition  to  these  two  programs  designed  commercially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  selling  football  tickets,  the  NBC  will  make  frequent  announce¬ 
ments  calling  attention  to  the  ticket  sales  agency  it  maintains  on  the  second 
floor  of  its  headquarters  at  111  Sutter  Street.  These  announcements  will 
be  made  on  an  average  of  twice  daily  and  once  nightly  over  the  following 
stations  owned  or  operated  by  ihe  National  Broadcasting  Company: 

KGO.  San  Francisco;  KPO,  San  Francisco;  KYA.  San  Francisco; 
KEX.  Portland;  KJR.  Seattle;  KGA.  Spokane. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  our  associate  stations  KGW  Portland.  KU.MU 
Seattle.  KHQ  Spokane  and  KFI-KECA  Los  Angeles  will  make  similar 


announcements.  , 

Basing  these  announcements  on  our  average  announcement  charge  tor 

this  service,  the  cost  for  13  weeks  would  be  as  follows: 


KPO,  San  Francisco 
KYA.  San  Francisco 
KEX.  Portland 
KJR,  Seattle 
KGA.  Spokane 
KGW,  Portland 
KOMO.  Seattle  _. 
KHQ.  Spokane 
KECA.  Los  Angeles 
KFI.  Los  Angeles 


$1,800.00 
1.500.00 
1.800.00 
2.400  00 
1.800  00 
2.400.00 
2.400  00 
2.400.00 
1.800.00 
8,600.00 


Total 


$26,900  00 


The  NBC  and  associate  stations’  contribution,  therefore,  to  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  football  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  represent  a  total  of 
$63,475.00. 

The  time  charges  listed  herein  may  be  checked  on  the  NBC  rate  card 
attached.  In  all  cases  price  quotations  arc  the  same  as  those  paid  by  all 
network  sponsors  and  do  not  include  special  line  charges  and  additional 
facilities  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  broadcasting  of  the  above  pro¬ 
grams.  (This  refers  particularly  to  portions  of  the  Football  Rally  not 
originating  in  the  NBC  San  Francisco  Studios.) 


Ticket  Sai.es: 

In  addition  to  the  main  NBC  ticket  office  all  local  stations  have  offered 
to  handle  tickets  in  their  communities.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  handling 
of  football  tickets  at  the  NBC  office  it  is  planned  to  open  a  regular  ticket 
booth  and  assign  a  full-time  employee  to  this  work  It  is  also  planned, 
as  an  additional  service,  to  sell  tickets  during  practically  the  entire  operat¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  stations,  or  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  11  00  P.  M. 
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|  Note  by  the  Secretary.  The  next  part  of  the  report  contains  a  some¬ 
what  similar  offer  by  the  Don  Lee-Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  the 
value  of  the  services  offered  being  estimated  at  $45,279.00.) 


Hearst  Radio  Service  Participation 

In  cooperating  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  Don 
Lee-Colnmbia  Broadcasting  System  in  the  contemplated  radio  broadcasting 
of  football  games  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference  for  the  season  of  1932, 
the  Hearst  Radio  Service  seeks  to  serve  the  constituent  members  of  the 
conference  by  a  constructive,  definitely  planned  tie-up  between  the  Hearst 
papers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  two  broadcasting  chains 

The  purpose  of  this  connection  will  he:  first,  to  stimulate  interest  in 
football  through  broadcasting;  second,  to  assist  in  emphasizing  "pre-game" 
network  ticket  selling  programs  by  publicity  in  radio  columns  and  boxes 
on  sport  pages;  and  third,  by  sports  page  publicity  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
newspapers  to  the  limit  of  available  space  this  season. 

Through  the  Director  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  Radio  Service,  Emile 
Gough,  to  whose  suggestions  all  radio  editors  of  Hearst  newspapers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  are  amenable,  we  shall  plan  a  definite  build-up  of  those 
night-time  periods  outlined  herein  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  the  Don  Lcc-Columbia  Broadcasting  System  devoted  to  stimulating 
ticket  sale. 

By  definite  study  of  methods  of  presentation,  the  Hearst  Radio  Service 
pledges  itself  to  offer  any  and  all  broadcasts  of  football  games  in  a  con¬ 
structive  manner  Beside  the  details  of  accuracy  which  are  essential  to  a 
good  broadcast,  radio  accounts  of  games  will  emphasize  the  glamor  of 
conference  contests  always  with  the  idea  of  creating  the  desire  to  attend 
the  games. 

All  available  and  possible  media  of  the  Ilearst  organization  will  he 
utilized  to  coordinate  and  to  tie  up  to  the  goal  of  achieving  a  maximum 
interest  in  football  this  season,  The  details  of  this  coordination  of  media, 
namely:  sport  page,  radio  column,  and  radio  broadcasting  itself  will  be 
developed  jointly  by  the  Hearst  Radio  Service  and  the  responsible 
representative  of  each  of  the  Hearst  papers. 

In  commenting  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  on  the  subject  of 
broadcasting  football  games,  it  will  he  noted  that  the  broadcasts  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  university  under  whose  jurisdiction 
each  game  is  played.  Thus  the  general  good  will  accruing  from  broad¬ 
casting  will  he  enjoyed  by  the  colleges. 

The  Hearst  Radio  Service  has  always  taken  the  stand  that  it  seeks  to 
serve  those  interested  in  the  handling  of  sports  events  by  broadcasting. 
With  the  proposed  coordination  of  facilities  which  will  be  definitely  pro¬ 
grammed  and  standardized  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast  units  of  the 
Hearst  organization,  the  Hearst  Radio  Service  feels  that  it  can  materially 
aid  in  the  objective  of  greater  attendance  at  football  games  in  1932. 

Mr.  Yodf.r:  I  would  like  to  say  that,  as  far  as  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  is  concerned,  our  policy  nationally  will  be 
much  the  same  as  it  is  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  other  parts  of  the  country  who  may 
want  to  follow  a  plan  similar  to  this  one,  1  may  say  that  I  was 
in  touch  with  our  New  York  office  and  am  authorized  to  say  that 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company  will  do  everything  possible 
to  help  football.  We  will  cooperate  in  every  way  we  can  to 
stimulate  interest  and  call  attention  to  the  game. 
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Our  primary  aim  is  to  serve  the  public,  and  it  is  with  that 
idea  that  the 'Broadcasting  Plan  was  submitted  to  the  F  acthc 
Coast  Conference.  We  will  select  for  broadcasting  the  games  of 
greatest  public  interest,  and  in  turn  will  support  them  through 
pre-game  build-up  programs. 

Major  Griffith:  Have  any  of  you  any  questions  to  ask." 

I  think  that  last  statement  is  interesting,  that  the  chain  will  be 
glad  to  extend  the  plan  to  other  sections  of  the  country,  as 
worked  out  for  the  Pacific  Coast  section.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  of  some  questions  later.  Mr.  Smith,  may  we  impose  upon 
your  good  nature?  You  have  all  listened  to  Mr.  Smith  o\er  the 
radio. 

Mr.  Ernest  E.  Smith  (San  Francisco,  California):  I  have 
been  called  upon,  possibly  for  a  period  of  five  years,  to  represent 
various  radio  and  newspaper  interests  in  the  negotiations  regard¬ 
ing  football  broadcasting,  and  also  have  broadcast  a  great  many 
football  games,  so  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
viewpoint  of  the  graduate  managers  and  of  the  colleges  and  the 
experience  of  trying  to  reconcile  that  viewpoint  with  the  broad¬ 
casting  interests. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  broadcasting  chains,  and 
stations  generally,  are  always  willing  to  broadcast,  or  want  to 
broadcast,  whether  or  not  there  is  sponsorship.  The  fact  that 
the  radio  chains  desire  to  present  football  broadcasts,  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  commercial  angle  attached,  should  be  of  genuine 
significance  to  you,  because  it  shows  that  the  broadcasting  sys¬ 
tems.  which  operate  where  every  minute  is  the  equivalent,  we  will 
say.  of  a  column  or  a  half  column  of  newspaper  space,  and  every 
minute  on  the  air  represents  a  definite  overhead  and  cost  charge, 
still  feel  that  the  public  demand  for  football  broadcasts  is  such 
that  they  are  justified  in  spending  in  some  cases  very  large  sums 
to  present  them. 

It  seems  to  us  there  is  unity  of  interest  between  us.  and  I  am 
not  going  to  argue,  because  you  would  discount  my  opinions, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  broadcasting  to  the  football 
games  in  general  and  the  colleges  in  particular,  but  I  want  to 
make  this  one  recommendation  at  this  time. 

I  believe  you  gentlemen  have  overlooked  a  very,  very  important 
point  in  the  matter  of  your  relations  to  broadcasting  units  and 
to  broadcasters  themselves.  Mr.  Earl  Campbell,  of  Washington, 
some  four  years  ago,  I  believe,  instituted  a  little  Friday  con¬ 
ference  with  all  of  the  gentlemen  who  broadcast  the  football 
games  from  his  stadium  up  in  Washington,  and  at  this  time  he 
was  able  to  give  these  gentlemen  the  policy  viewpoints  of  his 
university  and  to  achieve  something  that  I  think  is  the  most  vital 
of  all  in  this  consideration,  and  that  is,  that  the  radio  announcer 
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himself  endeavors  to  present  the  football  game  with  one  view¬ 
point  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  create  the  desire  to  attend  the  foot¬ 
ball  contest, —  to  present  not  only  the  necessary  technical  descrip¬ 
tion  and  narrative  of  the  game  itself,  but  also  the  collegiate 
glamor,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  color  which  will  make  the 
listener  want  to  attend  the  football  game. 

1  believe  you  who  have  this  matter  in  your  control  to  a  certain 
extent  should  have  very  close  relations  with  broadcasting  stations 
which  might  carry  the  football  games  from  your  stadia.  I  think 
that  this  liaison  should  be  not  only  with  the  controlling  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  broadcasting  station,  but  should  extend  to  the  men 
themselves  who  broadcast  your  games.  Perhaps  some  radio 
stations  might  resent  your  telling  a  broadcaster  how  to  broadcast 
a  football  game;  1  believe  some  of  you  have  had  that  experience 
already.  However,  in  the  main  I  believe  you  will  find  the  radio 
stations  thoroughly  cooperative  in  the  matter  of  presentation  of 
football  broadcasts. 

I  feel  that  this  medium,  which  can  create  good-will  if  con¬ 
tinued  and  which  might  possibly  engender  some  ill  will  if  dis¬ 
continued.  merits  your  close  consideration  and  vour  close 
attention. 

As  Mr.  Yoder  has  just  told  you.  the  radio  stations  this  year  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  went  at  the  problem  of  making  this  presenta¬ 
tion.  endeavoring  sincerely  and  honestly  to  realize  the  problems 
of  the  universities  themselves.  We  were  prepared  to  broadcast 
this  year  whether  the  games  were  sponsored  or  not.  and  were 
only  asking  for  the  broadcasts,  providing  they  might  be  made 
with  this  supplemental  plan  of  exploitation  of  football  tickets,  if 
the  whole  plan  w'ould  help  the  colleges. 

I  really  don’t  believe  that  in  the  United  States  today  you  will 
find  that  the  broadcasting  stations,  or  the  broadcasting  interests, 
would  want  to  broadcast  your  football  games  for  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  profit,  whether  it  would  be  in  prestige  or  dollars,  if  they 
felt  definitely  that  they  were  going  to  hurt  the  colleges  and  the 
institutions  which  presented  the  football  games  which  they  were 
broadcasting.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  If  in  broadcasting 
football  games  we  are  going  to  act  to  the  prejudice  of  football, 
obviously  over  a  period  of  years,  if  the  thing  continues,  there 
will  be  no  more  football  and  no  more  interest  in  football 

I  really  think  if  you  approach  the  problem  of  your  relations 
with  the  broadcasting  station  that  you  can  secure  genuine,  con¬ 
structive  cooperation  from  them  in  the  form  of  programs  which 
would  be  presented  to  stimulate  advance  interest  in  the  games 
themselves. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  this  year  we  are  not  going  to  over 
emphasize  or  over-publicize  the  fact  that  a  football  game  is  going 
to  be  broadcast.  A  simple  mention  in  the  radio  column  of  the 
newspapers  that  a  game  will  be  presented  on  such  and  such  a 


-h'bn  or  station  will  be  made,  but  we  are  going  to  publicize  very 
s  r  ng  y  ah  he  programs  which  tend  to  build  up  the  advance 
"merest  hi  the  games.-  the  ticket  selling  programs.  1  his 
ml-relv  an  experiment  here  on  the  Coast,  and  it  is  a  smcere  effor 
on  the  part  of  the  broadcasters  in  the  W  est  to  cooperate  w  it 
the  colleges.  I  really  feel  that  if  you  endeavor  to  make  the  sau 
contacts  hi  your  localities,  you  can  get  the  same  cooperation  from 
the  radio  stations  and  the  broadcasters  m  your  section  or  the 

country. 

Mr  W  1.  Livingston  (Denison  University):  What  do  you 
think  of  the  problem  of  the  small  school?  What  is  your  opinion 

on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Yoder  :  W'e  realize  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
consideration  involved  for  the  small  school,  and it was  with mha 
in  mind  that  part  of  our  program  is  dedicated  to  the  smal 
schools,  because  we  want  to  help  them  just  as  much  as  we  do  the 
larger  schools.  If  this  doesn’t  answer  that  question,  we  wd 
evolve  something  that  will.  This  broadcasting  plan  we  presented 
to  the  Coast  conference  was  to  solve  their  problems  It  was  our 
idea  of  the  best  way  we  could  help  them.  1 1  there  is  something 
else  we  can  do  to  help  the  smaller  schools  to  offset  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  broadcasting,  we  will  be  glad  to  consider  that. 

Mr.  Smith  :  There  was  one  point  brought  up  a  minute  ago 
that  perhaps  is  of  some  interest.  We  have  had  the  experience 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  of  having 
certain  people  remain  at  home  to  listen  to  a  major  game 
Southern  California,  when  a  smaller  game  was  being  played  in 
Northern  California.  It  is  our  idea  that  the  public  address  svs- 
tem  within  the  stadium  can  be  of  tremendous  assistance  to  the 
attendants  of  a  minor  game.  Frequent  time-outs  can  be  utilized 
to  give  a  brief  recapitulation  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  major 
contest  in  the  other  section  of  the  country.  1  hat  was  contem¬ 
plated  twice  last  vear.  but  through  some  fault  in  the  technical 
arrangements  it  was  never  thoroughly  worked  out.  However.  1 
believe  that  is  one  point  you  might  take  into  consideration  a 
brief  description  or  account,  during  the  two  or  three  minutes  ot 
time  out.  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  other  major  contests  in  the 
West.  I  f  the  public  knew  they  were  going  to  get  that  service  at 
all  games,  some  of  the  reasons  for  staying  at  home  might  be 

eliminated.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

Regarding  the  smaller  colleges  I  wonder  whether  the  general 

acceptance  of  football  broadcasting  has  not  engendered  interest 

that  has  expressed  itself  in  terms  of  gate  receipts  to  the  smaller 

colleges  in  the  last  six  vears?  1  would  be  very  much  interested 
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to  see  the  figures  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  their  gate  receipts 
for  the  past  five  years.  It  might  be  an  interesting  and  pertinent 
question  whether  during  the  last  five  years  the  receipts  in  the 
smaller  colleges  have  been  less  than  before  broadcasting  started. 

Major  Griffith:  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  the 
chairman  may  be  permitted  to  speak,  there  are  two  things  which 
appealed  to  me.  hirst,  in  this  plan  which  has  been  outlined,  there 
is  the  announcement  that  the  stations  will  help  advertise  the 
games  throughout  the  week  of  the  game  In  the  past  I  think 
quite  generally  this  has  been  true,  that  whereas  the  newspapers 
have  run  columns  from  Monday  on  up  through  Sunday,  adver¬ 
tising  the  games,  the  radio  stations  have  simply  broadcast  the 
games  on  the  day  of  the  contests. 

It  seems  to  me  that  with  this  plan  which  has  been  worked  out, 
and  which,  as  Mr.  Voder  says,  will  be  applicable  to  all  sections  of 
the  country,  football  might  be  benefitted  tremendously  by  that  ad¬ 
vance  publicity.  Then  second,  there  is  the  thought  of  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  radio  stations  to  cooperate  with  the  colleges.  1  was 
thinking  while  we  were  sitting  here  that  in  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  attended  a  good  many  meetings  of  college  men,  athletic 
directors,  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  and  what 
not,  in  which  some  of  my  friends  have  been  worried  about  the 
over-emphasis  on  football  and  the  tremendous  crowds  and  gate 
receipts,  and  today  we  are  considering  how  we  can  get  more 
emphasis,  greater  crowds,  and  more  gate  receipts. 

Times  have  changed.  In  that  connection,  the  radio  people,  for 
instance,  in  this  spirit  of  cooperation  will,  I  am  sure,  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  facts  that  the  public  has  not  got  in  these  periods 
of  cynicism  when  some  of  our  cynical  writers  have  referred  to 
the  commercial  spirit  of  the  football  coaches  and  the  colleges 
generally,  and  will  present  the  thing  in  the  true  colors. 

For  instance,  I  suggested  to  a  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
that  during  this  depression  football  had  not  been  hurt.  He 
thought  I  was  entirely  wrong.  I  think  I  can  prove  my  state¬ 
ment.  Football  hasn’t  been  hurt.  It  is  the  things  that  football 
has  been  supporting  which  have  been  affected. 

During  the  flush  years  the  big  universities  made  a  lot  of 
money,  but  that  didn’t  go  for  the  most  part  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  football.  I  figured  up  in  our  conference  some  years 
ago  that  it  cost  on  the  average  about  $46,000.00  a  year  for  each 
of  the  ten  universities  to  maintain  football,  and  our  institutions 
took  in  a  great  deal  more  money  than  that.  The  balance  went 
toward  the  building  of  these  fine  plants  which  are  available  for 
the  use  of  all  students,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  non-productive 
intercollegiate  sports,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  intra-mural 
programs  and  physical  education  programs,  and  in  our  section,  at 
least,  we  can  be  hit  662/]  per  cent  harder  than  we  have  been  hit 
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vet  without  hurting  football.  It  is  the  other  things  that  have 

Thepublic  will  be  interested  in  those  things  if  vou  men  would 
Lrive  the  facts  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  radio,  and  I  e 

have  a  great  opportunity  to  get  over  a  different  picture  of  college 
athletics  than  has  been  presented  in  this  period  ot  cynicism. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:30  p.  m. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  registered  their  attendance  at  the  Convention. 

1.  Accredited  Delegates  : 

Boston  University:  G.  V.  Brown. 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute:  John  Fritz.  C.  M  Hewitt.  \  J.  Kohertson. 
Centenary  College:  Curtis  Parker. 

Colby  College:  M.  |.  Kyan 

Colgate  University  Andrew  Kerr 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York  F.  Y  Woll. 

Cornell  University:  II.  Diedcrichs 
Creighton  University:  A.  A.  Schahingcr. 

Denison  University:  W.  J.  Livingston. 

Georgia  School  of  Technology:  \\  A  Ucxander. 

Gettysburg  College :  G  H.  Hummel. 

Grinnell  College:  G.  L.  Duke.  O.  I..  Routt 
Harvard  University:  W.  L.  Bingham,  H  W.  Clark. 

Indiana  University:  K.  C.  Hayes. 

Iowa  State  College:  T.  X.  Metcalf. 

Kansas  State  College:  M.  F.  Ahearn,  H  H.  King,  Carl  Anderson,  A.  N. 
McMillin. 

Lafayette  College:  H.  A.  Lorenz,  W.  A.  Loreky. 

Marquette  University:  C.  M  Jennings.  F.  J.  Murray, 

Miami  University:  G.  L.  Rider. 

Michigan  Normal  College:  L.  W.  Olds.  , 

Michigan  State  College :  L.  L  Frimodig,  R.  II  Young. 

Northwestern  University:  R.  E.  Hanley.  O.  F.  Long. 

Oberlin  College:  C.  W.  Savage. 

Ohio  State  University:  F.  R  Castleman.  T.  E.  French,  L.  VV.  St.  John, 
L.  N.  Snyder. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  G.  E.  Gauthier. 

Oregon  State  College:  P.  I.  Schisshr. 

Princeton  University:  J.  E.  Raycxpft 
Rice  Institute:  G.  Johnson. 

Southern  Methodist  University:  Ray  Morrison. 

Springfield  College:  E.  J.  Hickox.  J.  L.  Rothachcr. 

Stanford  University:  A  R.  Masters,  W  B.  Owens,  'I'.  A.  Storey. 

Syracuse  University:  Tom  Keene. 

Texas  A.  and  M.  College:  F.  G.  Anderson,  Madison  Bell. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy:  Major  P.  B.  Fleming,  Lieut.  T  A.  Sims,  Jr. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy:  Lt.  Com.  H.  E.  Overcsch. 

University  of  California:  Eddie  Beeson,  C  N.  Evans,  T.  M.  Putnam. 
University  of  Chicago:  H.  O.  Page,  A.  A.  Stagg. 

University  of  Florida:  D.  W.  Bachman.  N.  Higgins. 

University  of  Illinois:  A.  R.  von  Lehstcn,  S.  C.  Staley. 

University  of  Iowa:  G.  T  Bresnahan. 

University  of  Kansas:  H  W,  Hargiss. 

University  of  Michigan:  R.  W.  Aigler. 

University  of  Minnesota:  B.  W.  Bierman,  S.  W.  Finger. 

University  of  Missouri:  H.  J.  Huff. 

University  of  Nebraska:  D.  X.  Bible,  C.  T.  Black,  R.  G.  Clapp,  11  D. 

Gish,  L.  F.  Klein,  Edward  Weir. 

University  of  New  Hampsire:  W.  H  Cowell. 

University  of  North  Carolina:  R.  A.  Fetzcr. 

University  of  Notre  Dame:  H.  VY.  Anderson,  J.  C.  Harper,  Anthony 
Schreiner. 


University  of  Oklahoma:  IL  &  H  q  Howe,  Hugh  Rosson. 

W5  •: 

University  *of  ^Washington :  E.  Wcampbell,  C.  V.  Kilgore.  H.  j.  Me- 
UnivSy  ilWwS  L  ^jjJ^Pyrt 

WS-fc,.  J-  °  E- 

Washington  University  :  A.  H. Sharpe. 

WesternnSta?cVTreSachcrrColl'cgc*^0H°M.  Dunham.  Towner  Smith. 
Wittenberg  College:  P.  B.  Parker. 

YaieTnive"ifyC:  J  M.  ^Cates,  K.  J  H.  Kiphuth.  U.  A.  Stevens.  Atfam 
Walsh. 

2.  Visiting  Delegates  and  Visitors: 

Badgley,  G.  K..  State  University  of  Montana. 

Blackwell,  R  N  ,  Dallas,  Fcxas. 

Borleske.  R.  V.,  Whitman  College  Wash. 

Brown.  John,  Jr..  National  Council  Y  M.  C.  A..  New  rx. 

Clark!"' M •  C.’  Y^Unio^  High  School.  Arizona. 

Cox  J  A..  Oregon  Normal  School.  Monmouth,  Ori 
Cunningham.  Ashcl.  University  of  Redlands  Cal. 

Davis.  H..  State  College,  Santa  Barbara.  Lai. 

Dimmitt,  L.  J.,  South  Park  College.  Texas 
Dobson.  F.  M..  University  of  Richmond,  \a 
Driver.  W\  L.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

Elliot.  R.  G..  State  Teachers  College  Pa. 

Grant,  Harold,  Missouri  School  ot  .Mints. 

Griffith,  J.  L„  Chicago.  111. 

Honaker,  L.  S..  Maryville  College,  Term 
Manner.  J.  F„  Fresno  State  College.  Cal. 

Herreid,  W.  B..  San  Diego  State  College.  Lai. 

Hcrschode,  F.  A  .  Cincinnati  Ohio. 

Horton,  G.  F...  University  of  Idaho. 

Janssen,  L.  O..  Sacramento  High  School,  Lai 
I  rune,  E.  I.,  Pacific  University  Ore. 

Jones,  S.  G..  University  of  Redlands.  Cal. 

Keene.  R  S..  Salem.  Ore.  . 

Kelly.  J-  D..  De  Paul  l  nivcrsity.  III. 

Landreth,  V.  S..  Whittier  College.  Cal. 

Lc  Fcvre.  L.  F..  St.  Marys  College,  Cal. 

Lcnz.  H  B..  Stockton  High  School.  Cal. 

Lewis.  L.  D..  University  ot  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Lieb.  Tom.  Loyola  University,  Cal. 

McCandless,  Lee,  The  Pnnapia  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

McGuinness.  Charles.  Marblehead  High  School.  Mass 
McKalc,  J.  F  .  University  of  Arizona. 

Madigan,  E.  B..  St.  Mary  s  College  Lai. 

Marsh.  H.  E..  University  ot  Redlands.  Cal. 

Meredith.  Capt.  E.  K..  West  Coast  Army  Athletics. 
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Murphy,  K.  L.,  Columbia  University,  Ore. 

Newman,  Wallace,  W  hittier  College.  Cal. 

Nicholson,  .1.  V,  University  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Nixon.  Eugene,  Pomona  College,  Cal. 

Oakes,  B.  F.,  University  of  Montana. 

Oliver.  G.  A.,  Santa  Ana  High  School,  Cal. 

Olmsted,  G.  N\.  Winslow  High  School,  Arizona. 

Paullin,  J.  A.,  Sandusky  High  School,  Ohio. 

Pecarovich,  M  J.,  Gonzaga  University.  W'ash. 

Picard,  J.  L,.,  University  of  Arizona. 

I’ipak,  Joe,  Occidental  College,  Cal. 

Powell,  C.  J.,  Murray  A.  and  M  College,  Okl. 

Ramsey.  O.  I...  Southeastern  College,  Okl. 

Reeds,  C.  K  .  Central  College,  Okl. 

Russell,  V\  1’.,  Pomona  College,  Cal. 

Schmidt,  h  V.  Texas  Christian  University. 

Schreiher,  W  !•„  State  University  of  Montana. 

Siler,  W  G.,  Morristown  High  School.  N  J. 

Skarstedt,  Marcus.  Whittier  College.  Cal. 

Smith,  M.  I  ,  University  of  Santa  Clara.  Cal. 

Sorensen,  R  W  .  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
Spaulding,  W.  H  .  University  of  California  at  I.os  Angeles. 
Stewart,  D.  B.,  Sharon  High  School,  Pa. 

Stock,  G.  E..  National  Council  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York. 
Sturzencgger.  A.  J..  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 
Thornton,  VY.  D.,  South  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Thrower.  Robert,  Maryville  College,  Tenn. 

Turner,  J.  M.,  Reagan  High  School.  Houston,  Texas. 

Walsh,  C.  F..  St.  Louis  University,  Mo. 

Welch,  F.  G.,  State  Teachers  College,  Kans. 

Wilson,  E.  S.,  California  Agricultural  College. 

Wolfe,  Larry,  Oregon  Teachers  College. 

Woodford,  A.  O..  Pomona  College,  Cal. 

Youngworth,  Carl.  Yankton  College,  S.  Dak. 
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President 
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Third  District,  Professor  \V.  C.  Smith.  Tulanc  University. 

Fourth  District.  Professor  O  F.  Long,  Northwestern  University. 

Fifth  District,  Professor  H.  H.  King,  Kansas  State  College. 

Sixth  District.  Professor  D.  A.  Penick,  University  of  Texas. 

Seventh  District.  Professor  II  1.  Marshall.  University  of  Utah. 

Eighth  District,  Professor  W.  B.  Owens.  Stanford  University 
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RULES  COMMITTEES  FOR  1933 


For  football,  basketball,  am!  track  rules  the  figures  1.  2.  3.  and 
4  before  the  name  fit  a  member  of  a  committee  indicate  that  the 
individual  in  question  is  t»»  serve  one,  two,  three,  or  four  years, 
beginning  this  year. 

dissociation  Football  Rules 

II.  W.  Clark,  Harvard  University ;  A.  \Y.  Marsh.  Amherst 
College;  Nicholas  Haw  lie,  Cornell  University  ;  Douglas  Stewart, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Advisory  Committee:  Thomas  J.  Dent.  Dartmouth  College; 
S.  C.  Staley.  University  of  Illinois:  Murnam  M.  Dell.  Princeton 
University;  II  \V.  Maloney,  Stanford  University;  C.  S.  Moll. 
Kansas  State  College. 


Basket  Ball  Rules 

L.  W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  University;  Oswald  Tower. 
Andover  Academy.  Editor;  James  A.  Naismith,  University  of 
Kansas,  Life  Member;  (1)  G.  K.  Tebell.  3rd  district ;  F.  A. 
Schmidt.  6th  district;  (2)  W.  E.  Meanwell.  4th  district;  E.  L. 
Romney,  7th  district;  (3)  II  H  Salmon.  Jr..  2nd  district;  J.  F. 
Holder.  8th  district;  (4)  \Y  McK.  Barber,  1st  district;  Forrest 
C.  Allen,  5th  district. 


Boxing  Rules 

Francis  C.  Grant,  Chestnut  Hill.  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Mills; 
James  G.  Driver,  University  of  Virginia;  Lieut.  G.  E.  Galloway. 
U.  S.  Military  Academy;  Win.  H  Cowell.  University  of  New 
Hampshire;  R.  A.  Fetzer,  University  of  North  Carolina;  F.  L. 
Kleeberger,  University  of  California;  Hugo  Bezdek,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 


Fencing  Rules 

( Committee  to  be  appointed  later.  | 

Football  Rules 

Walter  R.  Okeson,  Lehigh  University.  Chairman;  \\  S.  Lang¬ 
ford.  30  Maiden  Lane.  New  York  City.  Secretary:  A.  A.  Stagg, 
Life  Member;  il)  Ray  Morrison,  6th  district;  W.  O.  Hunter, 
8th  district;  (2)  W\  G.  Crowell.  2nd  district;  C.  Henry  Smith, 
7th  district;  (3)  \Y.  J.  Bingham,  1st  district;  I).  X.  Bible,  5th 


district;  (4)  H.  J.  Stegeman,  3rd  district;  I\  II.  Yost,  4th 
district. 


Gymnastic  Rules 

Christopher  Beling,  102  N.  Mountain  St..  Montclair,  N.  J.; 
P.  M.  Clark,  l'.  S.  Naval  Academy;  I).  I,.  Hoffer,  University  of 
Chicago;  C.  W.  Graydon,  Flushing.  X.  Y. 

Advisory  Committee:  Roy  Moore.  New  York  University; 
E.  G.  Schroeder,  University  of  Iowa;  Harry  Maloney,  Stanford 
University. 

Icc  Hockey  Rules 

Albert  I.  Prettyman,  Hamilton  College;  J.  Edward  Low  rev, 
University  of  Michigan;  11.  O.  Crisler,  Princeton  University; 
Louis  F.  Keller,  University  of  Minnesota;  Jos.  Stubbs,  Harvard 
University. 

Advisory  Committee:  F.  A.  Haist,  Cornell  University;  L.  K. 
Neidlinger,  Dartmouth  College;  E.  S.  Bronson,  Yale  University; 
Rev.  F.  H.  Sill.  O.H.C.,  Kent  School ;  C.  R.  Thompson,  Eveleth, 
Minn.;  Donald  P.  Sands,  Boston,  Mass.  (President  Eastern 
Officials  Association). 

Lacrosse  Rules 

L.  J.  Korns,  Swarthmore  College;  L.  D.  Cox,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity;  R.  D.  Root,  Yale  University;  R.  Van  Orman,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  A.  F.  Voshell,  Duke  L!niversity. 

Advisory  Committee:  J.  B.  Crenshaw,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology;  Capt.  R.  W.  Schumann,  U.  S.  Naval  Academy; 
Lieut.  Rex  Chandler,  U.  S.  Military  Academy;  John  A.  Davis, 
Stevens  Institute. 


Sunni ming  Rules 

F.  W.  Luehring.  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  E.  T.  Kennedy, 
Columbia  University;  A.  E.  Eilers,  Washington  University  (,St. 
Louis);  R.  J.  H.  Kiphuth,  Yale  University;  Matt  Mann,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan. 

Advisory  Committee:  R.  B.  Miller,  Bowdoin  College;  Frank 
Wall,  New  York  University;  C.  J.  Alderson,  University  of 
Texas;  E.  McGillivray,  University  of  Chicago;  Rudolf  Voge- 
ler,  University  of  Nebraska;  A.  H.  Armstrong,  Georgia  School 
of  Technology;  Charles  Welch,  University  of  Utah;  Ernest 
Brandsten,  Stanford  University;  Fred  Cady,  University  of 
Southern  California. 


Track  Rules 

T.  N.  Metcalf,  University  of  Chicago;  (1)  R.  A.  Fetzer,  3rd 
district;  Creed  Haymond.  7th  district;  (2)  K.  L.  W  ilson.  4th 
district;  Lawson  Robertson,  2nd  district;  (3)  H.  J  Hutt.  Mh 
district;  Dean  Cromwell,  8th  district;  (4)  Clyde  Littlefield,  6th 
district;  Harry  Hillman,  1st  district. 


Wrestling  Rules 

R.  G.  Clapp,  University  of  Nebraska;  J.  A.  Rockwell,  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology;  C.  P.  Miles,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute;  G.  M.  Trautman,  Ohio  State  University;  D.  B.  Swingle, 
Montana  State  College ;  D.  B.  Sinclair,  Princeton  University. 

Advisory  Committee:  C.  J.  Gallagher,  Harvard  University; 
Richard  Barker.  Cornell  Coflege;  M.  C.  Gallagher,  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College;  Walter  Franklin,  University  of  Colorado; 
Major  H.  M.  Read,  Virginia  Military  Institute;  Win.  Sheridan. 
Lehigh  University;  R.  J.  McLean,  University  of  Texas;  H.  A. 
Stone,  University  of  California. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


Cou.Ec.es  and  Universities 


First  District 

Amherst  College,  \mhcrst.  Mass.,  Stanley  King,  LL.D.,  President. 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  Clifton  D.  Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Boston  College,  Boston.  Mass.,  Rev.  Louts  J.  Gallagher,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  D.D.,  President. 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Clarence  A.  Barbour,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  Storrs,  Conn.,  Charles  C.  McCracken, 
Ph.D.,  President. 

Dartmouth  College,  Hanover.  N.  H.,  Ernest  M.  Hopkins,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell,  LL.D., 
Ph.D.,  President. 

International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College,  Springfield.  Mass.,  L.  L.  Doggett,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Karl  T.  Comp¬ 
ton,  Sc.D.,  President. 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  Hugh  P.  Baker,  M.F., 
President. 

Middlebury  College.  Middlcbury,  Yt.,  Paul  Dwight  Moody,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Norwich  University,  Northfield,  Yt.,  Charles  A.  Plumlcy,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Raymond  G.  Bressler,  M  S., 
President. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Rev.  Rcmscn  B.  Ogilhy,  I.L.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Tufts  College,  Medford,  Mass.,  John  A.  Cousens.  LL.D.,  President. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn.,  Capt,  Harry 
G.  Hamlet,  U.  S.  C.  G..  Superintendent. 

University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  Harold  S.  Boardrnan,  C.E.,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham,  N.  LI.,  Edward  M.  Lewis,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Ycrmont,  Burlington,  Yt.,  Guy  \Y.  Bailey,  LL.D.,  President. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn.,  James  L.  McConaughy,  PhD, 
LL.D.,  President. 

Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  Harry  A.  Garfield,  LL.D.,  Prcsi- 
dent. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Captain  Ralph  Earle, 
U.S.N.,  President. 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  James  Rowland  Angell,  Litt  P., 
President. 

Second  District 

Alfred  University,  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  Boothe  C.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 

Allegheny  College,  Mcadville,  Pa.,  William  P.  Tolley,  President. 


Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Parke  R.  Kulbe,  I’h.D., 
President. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Thomas  S.  Baker, 
Ph  D.,  President. 

Clarkson  College  of  Technology,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.,  Joseph  Eugene  Rowe, 
I’h.D.,  President. 

Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  George  B.  Cutten,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  President. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Frederick  B.  Robin¬ 
son,  Ph.D.,  President. 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  President. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Dickinson  College,  Carlisle.  Pa.,  Karl  T.  Waugh.  LL.D.,  President. 

Duquesne  University,  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Rev.  J.  J.  Callahan,  President. 

Fordham  University,  New  York,  N.  S'..  Rev.  A.  J.  Hogan.  President. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Henry  H.  Apple,  D.D., 
LL.I  ).,  President. 

Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  McLeod  M.  Pearce,  D.D.,  President. 

Gettysburg  College,  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  Henry  W  A.  Hanson,  President. 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  X.  Y.,  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Sc.D.,  LL  D., 
President. 

Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  W  W.  Comfort.  Ph.D.,  Litt.D., 
President. 

Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Murray  Bartlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  William  M.  Lewis,  M.A.,  President. 

Lehigh  University,  S.  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Charles  R.  Richards,  E.M.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Manhattan  College,  New  York,  X  Y  .  Brother  Patrick,  President. 

New  York  University,  New  York.  N.  Y..  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  LL  D.. 
Chancellor. 

Pennsylvania  Military  College,  Chester,  Pa..  Charles  E  Hyatt,  LL.D, 
President. 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  LL.D., 
Litt.D.,  President. 

Princeton  University,  Princeton.  N.  J..  Edward  D.  Driffield,  A.B.,  Acting 
President. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy.  N.  Y..  Palmer  C.  Ricketts.  C.E., 
LL.D.,  President. 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  X.  J  ,  Robert  C  Clothier,  President. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Canton.  X.  Y..  Richard  Eddy  Sykes.  M  S.,  D.D., 
President. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  X.  J.,  H  X.  Davis,  Ph.D., 
President. 

Susquehanna  University.  Selinsgrove.  l’a..  Rev.  G.  Morris  Smith.  D.D., 
President. 

Swarthmorc  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  Frank  Avdclotte,  B  Litt.  (Oxon.), 
President. 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  X.  Y..  Charles  W.  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Chancellor. 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Charles  E.  Bcury,  LL.B..  President. 

Inion  College,  Schnectady,  N.  Y,  Frank  Parker  Day,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
President. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Major  General 
.  'V.  D.  Connor,  U.S.A.,  Superintendent. 

University  of  Buffalo.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Delaware.  Newark.  Del .  Walter  Hullihen.  Ph  D.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D..  President. 

University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Thomas  S.  Gates.  LL.D., 
President. 


University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  John  G.  Bowman,  LL.D.,  Chan¬ 
cellor. 

University  of  Rochester,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Rush  Rhees,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Villanova  College,  Villanova,  Pa.,  Rev.  K.  Y.  Stanford,  President. 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa..  Ralph  C.  Hutchison, 
President.  ‘ 

West  Virginia  University,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  John  R.  Turner,  Ph.D., 
President. 


Third  District 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala.,  Bradford  Knapp,  LL.B., 
D.Agr..  President.  _  ,  _  „ 

Catholic  University  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Right  Rev.  James  H 
Rvan,  D.D.,  President.  .  . 

Centenary  College,  Shreveport,  La..  W.  Angie  Smith,  Acting  President. 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  Charles  J.  Turck,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  President. 
Clcmson  Agricultural  College,  Clcmson  College,  S.  C.,  Enoch  W.  Sikes, 

Ph  D.,  President.  _  _  r  rN  t> 

Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C.,  William  P.  Few,  1  h.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 

Georgctown  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Rev.  W.  C.  N evils,  Ph.D., 

President.  T  „  ...  •  ttt', 

Georgia  School  of  Technology,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Marion  L.  Brittain,  LL.D., 

President.  _  _  ......  nn 

Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mordccai  W.  Johnson,  D.D.. 

John  B.  Stetson  University,  De  Land,  Fla.,  Lincoln  Hulley,  Ph  D.,  Presi- 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Joseph  S.  Ames.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.. 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans,  La.,  J.  W.  Hynes,  S.J.,  President. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  Monsignor  B.  J.  Bradley, 

LL.D.,  President.  .  .  .  _  .  . 

North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering.  West 
Raleigh,  N.  C..  Eugene  C.  Brooks.  Litt.D..  LL.D  President 
St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  B.A..  LL.B  , 

Tulane'unVversity,  New  Orleans.  La.,  A.  B.  Dinwiddle,  LL.D.,  President 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Rear  Admiral  Thomas  C. 

Hart,  U.S.N.,  Superintendent.  _  ,  n 

University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  John  J.  Tigcrt,  D.C.L.,  LL.D, 

President.  .  „  •. 

University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga.,  S.  V.  j Sanford,  (resident. 

University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Md.,  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  LL.D  , 

University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  Frank  P.  Graham, 

University0 of*  the  South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  Benjamin  F.  Finney,  LL.D., 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  H.  A.  Morgan,  LL.D.,  Prcsi- 

University  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  John  L.  Newcomb,  B  A, 

C.E.,  Acting  President.  n  nr. 

Vanderbilt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  J.  H.  Kirkland.  Th.D.,  D.L.L., 

LL.D.,  Chancellor.  „  m  n 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  Julian  A.  Burruss,  Ph  D., 

President. 
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Wake  Forest  College,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C.,  Thurman  D.  Kitchin,  M.D., 
President.  _  , 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington.  Va.,  Francis  P.  Gaines,  Ph.D., 
Litt.D.,  President. 


Fourth  District 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute,  Peoria,  Ill.,  Frederic  R.  Hamilton,  Ph  D., 
President. 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Walter  S.  Atheam.  President. 

Carlcton  College,  Northficld,  Minn.,  Donald  J.  Cowling.  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  Ohio,  Avery  A.  Shaw.  D.D.,  President. 

DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  G.  Bromley  Oxnam,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington.  Ind.,  William  L.  Bryan,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Knox  College,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  Albert  Britt,  Litt.D.,  President. 

Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wis.,  Henry  M.  VVriston,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Marquette  University,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  William  M.  Magee,  S.  J.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Alfred  H.  Upham,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  Robert  S.  Shaw,  B.S.A., 
President. 

Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Charles  McKenny, 
LL.D.,  President. 

Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio,  W.  H.  McMaster,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.,  Walter  D.  Scott.  Pb.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Oberlin  College,  Obcrlin,  Ohio.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins,  Ph.D .  President. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  George  W.  Rightmire,  M.A., 
President. 

Ohio  University,  Athens.  Ohio,  Elmer  B.  Bryan,  L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Edmund  D.  Soper,  D.D., 
President. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Edward  C.  Elliott.  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio.  George  F.  Zook,  Ph.D.,  President. 

University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  III.,  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Raymond  Walters.  M.A.. 
President. 

University  of  Detroit.  Detroit,  Mich.,  A.  H  Poctker,  Acting  President. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill.,  Harry  W.  Chase,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

I  niversity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Alexander  G.  Ruthven,  PhD., 
President. 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  Ph.D., 
President. 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Rev.  C.  L.  O’Donnell, 
Ph.D.,  President. 

I  niversity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Wis..  Glenn  Frank.  Litt.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

Western  State  Teachers  College,  Kalamazoo.  Mich,  Dwight  B.  Waldo. 
LL.D.,  President. 

Wooster  College,  Wooster.  Ohio,  Charles  F.  Wishart,  D.D.,  President. 


Fifth  District 


Coe  College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Harry  M.  Gage,  LL.D..  President. 

Creighton  University.  Omaha,  Neb.,  Rev.  I’.  .1  Mahan,  President. 

Grinnell  College,  Grinncll,  Iowa,  Joint  S.  Nollen,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  Raymond  M.  Hughes,  LL.D.,  President 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan,  Kans.,  I*'.  D.  Parrel 
Agr.I).,  President. 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Walter  A.  Jessup,  I’h.D 
President. 

University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  Ernest  II  Lindley,  Ph  D.,  Chan 
cellor. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Walter  Williams,  LL.D,  Presi 
dent. 

University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  Edgar  A,  Burnett.  Sc.D.,  Chan 
cellor. 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman.  Okla.,  W.  B.  Bizzell,  Ph  D.,  LL.D 
President. 

University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Harold  W.  Foght,  Ph.D.,  Presi 
dent. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  G.  R.  Throop,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor 


Sixth  District 

Baylor  University.  Waco.  Texas.  Patt  M.  Neff,  LL.D.  President. 

Rice  Institute,  Houston.  Texas,  Edgar  O.  Lovett,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 
Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Texas,  C.  C.  Selecman,  D.D., 
President. 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  College  Station,  Texas, 
Thomag  O.  Walton,  President. 

University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  H.  Y.  Benedict.  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Seventh  District 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.,  George  Norlin,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President. 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  George  Thomas.  Ph.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 


Eighth  District 

Oregon  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  William  J.  Kerr,  President. 
Stanford  University,  Stanford  University,  Cal.,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur. 
Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman,  Wash.,  Ernest  O.  Holland,  Ph.D . 
President. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  Robert  G.  Sproul,  LL.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Arnold  B.  Hall,  J.  D.,  President. 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  R.  B.  von  Klcinsmid, 
Sc  D„  LL.D.,  President 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  LL.D  . 
President. 


Ai.likd  Memuf.rs 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


University  of  Colorado 
Colorado  State  School  of  Mines 
Colorado  College 
University  of  Denver 
Brigham  Young  University 
University  of  Utah 


Utah  Agricultural  College 
Colorado  Agricultural  College 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
Western  State  Teachers  College 
Montana  State  College 
University  of  Wyoming 


The  Kansas  College  Athletic  Association,  comprising: 

Bethany  College  Ottawa  University 

St.  Mary's  College  McPherson  College 

Baker  University  Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

The  Northwest  Intercollegiate  Conference,  comprising: 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  Willamette  University 

College  of  Idaho  Pacific  University 

College  of  Puget  Sound  Linfield  College 

Whitman  College 


The  Colored  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  comprising: 


Blucfield  State  Teachers  College 
Hampton  Institute 
Howard  University 
Lincoln  University 
Morgan  College 

North  Carolina  A.  &  T  College 
North  Carolina  State  College 


St.  Paul  Normal  and  Industrial 
School 

Shaw  University 
ohnson  C.  Smith  University 
irgima  State  College 
Virginia  Union  University 


The  Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

College  of  Emporia  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Pittsburg 

Emporia  Municipal  University  of  Wichita 

Fort  Hays  Kansas  State  Teachers  Southwestern  College 
College  Washburn  College 


Indiana  Intercollegiate  Conference, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College 
Butler  University 
Central  Normal  College 
Concordia  College 
DePauw  University 
Earlham  College 
Evansville  College 
Franklin  College 
Hanover  College 
Huntington  College 
Indiana  Central  College 


comprising : 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Indiana  University 
Manchester  College 
Normal  College,  A.  G.  U. 
Oakland  City  College 
Purdue  University 
Rose  Polytechnic  Institute 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Valparaiso  University 
Vincennes  University 
Wabash  College 


1  he  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 
California  Institute  of  Technology  San  Diego  State  Teachers  College 
Occidental  College  University  of  Redlands 

Pomona  College  Whittier  College 

La  \  erne  College  Santa  Barbara  State  Teachers 

College 


The  Mid-West  Collegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 


Beloit  College 
Carleton  College 
Coe  College 
Cornell  College 
Hamline  University 


Knox  College 
Lawrence  College 
Monmouth  College 
Ripon  College 


The  Michigan  Collegiate  Conference,  comprising: 

Central  State  Normal  School  College  of  the  City  of  Detroit 

Michigan  State  Normal  College  Western  State  Normal  School 


The  Missouri  Valley  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  comprising: 

Butler  University  University  of  Missouri 

Iowa  State  College  University  of  Nebraska 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Kansas 


The  Ohio  College  Athletic  Conference,  comprising : 


Baldwin-Wallace  College 
Capital  University 
Case  School  of  Applied  Science 
College  of  Wooster 
Heidelberg  University 
Hiram  College 
Kenyon  College 
Marietta  College 


The  Middle  Atlantic  States  College 

Bucknell  University 
Columbia  University 
University  of  Delaware 
Drexel  Institute 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
Gettysburg  College 
Havcrford  College 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Juniata  College 
Lebanon  Valley  College 
Lehigh  University 


Mount  Union  College 
Muskingum  College 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  Northern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Otterbein  College 
University  of  Dayton 
Western  Reserve  University 


Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 
Muhlenberg  College 
New  York  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania  Military  College 
Princeton  University 
Rutgers  University 
Stevens  Institute 
Susquehanna  University 
Ursinus  College 
Washington  College 


The  Southwest  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Baylor  University  Texas  University 

Rice  Institute  University  of  Arkansas 

Southern  Methodist  University  Texas  Christian  University 

A.  &  M.  College  of  Texas 


The  Virginia  Intercollegiate  Athletic 

Bridgewater  College 
Emory  and  Henry  College 
Hampden-Sydticy  College 
Lynchburg  College 


Conference,  comprising: 

Randolph- Macon  College 
Roanoke  College 
University  of  Richmond 
William  and  Mary  College 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  comprising: 

Oregon  Agricultural  College  University  of  Oregon 

Stanford  University  University  of  Southern  California 

State  College  of  Washington  University  of  Washington 

State  University  of  Montana  University  of  California,  at  Los 

University  of  California  Angeles 

University  of  Idaho 

The  Southern  Conference,  comprising: 

Clemson  College  University  of  South  Carolina 

Duke  University  University  of  \  irgima 

University  of  Maryland  Virginia  Military  Institute 

North  Carolina  State  College  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  North  Carolina  Washington  and  Lee  University 

The  Southeastern  Conference,  comprising: 

University  of  Alabama  Mississippi  A.  &  M.  College 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  University  of  Mississippi 

University  of  Florida  University  of  the  South 

Georgia  School  of  Technology  University  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Georgia  Tulane  University 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

DECEMBER  30,  1932 


MORNING  SESSION 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M..  President 
Kennedy  in  the  chair.  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  due  to 
illness.  Dr.  Edgar  Fauver,  of  Wesleyan  University,  was  appointed 
Secretary  pro  lent  pore. 

The  minutes  of  the  session  of  December.  1931,  and  of  the 
special  convention  of  July.  1932.  having  been  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  members,  the  reading  of  them  was  dispensed  with 

The  chair  appointed  as  a  committee  on  credentials  Dr.  Edgar 
Fauver,  Prof.  L.  W.  St.  John,  and  Dr.  C.  \V.  Savage. 

The  addresses  announced  on  the  programme  were  then  de¬ 
livered  except  that  of  Mr.  Stagg,  absent  on  account  of  illness 
Colonel  Richardson,  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  spoke  in 
place  of  General  Connor,  who  was  unable  to  be  present.  The 
addresses  will  be  found  in  full  on  pages  79-112. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation, 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  by  General  Pierce  to  Mr.  Stagg 
of  an  inscribed  gold  foot-ball,  and  to  the  retiring  president  Dr. 
Kennedy,  by  Mr.  Romeyn  Berry,  of  a  silver  plaque,  also  suitably 
inscribed.  The  addresses  of  presentation  follow. 

Presentation  of  Gold  Football  to  Mr.  Stagg.  in  his  absence, 

by  General  Pierce 

1  had  hoped  very  much  that  Mr.  Stagg  would  be  able  to  be 
present  with  us  in  order  that  we  might  fittingly  express  to  him 
personally  our  feelings  of  appreciation  of  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered,  not  only  to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso¬ 
ciation.  but  also  to  the  country  during  his  forty-eight  years  of 
service  in  an  educational  field  that  was  unique  when  he  began, 
but  that  we  now.  perhaps,  take  too  much  as  a  matter  of  course. 

I  sat  beside  him  two  nights  ago  during  a  very  enjoyable  dinner 
given  by  the  Coaches’  Association,  and  wondered  at  the  profound 
influence  he  lias  bail  throughout  our  great  country.  Incidentally. 
Mr.  Stagg  blamed  another  great  educator  in  the  athletic  and 
physical  education  field  for  his  present  incapacity.  "I  came  from 
Chicago  on  a  train*  with  Fielding  Yost”,  he  said;  "that  fellow 
smoked  such  poor  cigars  it  affected  my  throat.”  Since  he  isn't 


with  us  today,  I  don't  know  but  that  Mr.  Yost  should  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  speech  in  reply  to  the  recognition  of  his  services 
which  we  are  about  to  give ! 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  satisfactorily  the  services  of  Alonzo 
Stagg.  and  difficult  to  present,  in  the  few  minutes  I  have,  a  record 
of  his  career  that  will  indicate  adequately  why  we  are  attempting 
to  memorialize  his  services  today.  He  is  seventy  years  old, 
and  yet  thinks  it  will  be  a  shame  if  he  cannot  continue  to  serve 
the  youth  of  the  land.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  isn't  it.  that, 
instead  of  being  willing  to  retire  on  an  ample  allowance,  render¬ 
ing  such  service  as  possible  to  his  old  university,  he  insists  on 
continuing  as  a  teacher  of  the  youth  of  the  land!  He  says  he 
would  rather  go  out  to  some  little  high  school  and  he  in  contact 
with  the  hoys  and  girls  and  influence  their  careers  as  he  has  been 
doing  with  other  boys  and  girls  during  the  past  forty-eight  years, 
than  retire  with  a  large  pension. 

Mr.  Stagg  was  a  member  of  the  original  Football  Committee 
that  amalgamated  with  the  committee  appointed  by  this  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1905.  He  has  served  brilliantly,  conscientiously,  and  effi¬ 
ciently  ever  since  that  time  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  outlined 
by  this  Association  for  the  guidance  of  that  first  committee, 
namely,  to  secure  an  open  game,  the  elimination  of  rough  and 
brutal  play,  definite  and  precise  rules  of  play,  and  an  organization 
that  would  control  and  make  proficient  officiating  in  football 
games.  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  they  have  been 
accomplished. 

In  Track  and  Field,  he  has-served  this  Association  very  satis¬ 
factorily.  From  the  beginning  he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  has  had  charge  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
games  inaugurated  about  fifteen  years  ago.  I  feel  competent  to 
say  that,  through  the  annual  gathering  in  Chicago  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  colleges  in  track  and  field  and  sports,  and  the  demo 
cratic  way  in  which  he  has  handled  the  games,  the  standards  of 
play  and  of  conduct  have  been  very  materially  raised. 

Some  of  you.  perhaps,  do  not  know  that  lie  has  also  been  a 
great  and  good  factor  in  the  high  school  athletic  field  as  well, 
having  conducted  for  many  years  competitive  games  for  Chicago 
and  adjacent  regions. 

I  might  go  on  and  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  describing  the 
services  that  this  fine  fellow  has  rendered  us  and  the  Nation 
I  think  his  success  is  due  chiefly  to  the  character  of  the  “Old 
Man ”,  as  he  is  affectionately  called,  to  his  simplicity,  his 
honesty,  his  singleness  of  purpose  as  an  educator  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  I  wish  I  could  speak  with  the  eloquence  of 
Professor  Phelps  at  the  dinner  referred  to  in  dwelling  on  that 
feature  of  his  service.  It  was  remarkable  to  hear  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor  state  that  the  real  teaching  of  young  men, — the  most 
efficient  teaching. — was  on  the  play  fields  and  not  in  the  class 
room.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  would  all  agree  with  that,  but 


vvork.S  3  reaHy  Strikin*  teStim°nial  to  Mr-  Stagg  and  to  his  life 

I  think  it  was  a  very  happy  thought  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  to  memorialize  Mr.  Staggs  services  bv  ore 
senting  to  him  a  golden  football-not  symbolic  simply  of' ^his 
service  to  football,  although  those  services  have  heengVeat  hu 
Of  his  service  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  \at ion 
f-  "  upholding  high  ideals,  not  only  of  spor,  but  of  hfe  as 

tvell.  Our  young  mend.  Mr.  Kesler.  epitomized  this  todav  bv 
saying,  he  is  a  teacher  of  youth"  -  - 

All  our  feelings  towards  this '  associate  of  many  years  are 
ffiJSfaSili?  ,HC  f°"°'Ving  ""r'iS  'hat  >«  inscribed  on 

Stal^inNreco™it?o0nnTftte^°,'!;liC  Ass<>cia,ion  Amos  Alonzo 
v  tagg  in  recognition  or  forty-eight  years  of  service  in  exemnli- 

tymg  the  ideals  and  technique  of  amateur  athletics.  Resourceful 
thinker;  inspiring  teacher;  molder  of  men."  e.ourcetul 


Presentation  of  a  Silver  Plaque  to  President  Kennedy 
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Sufficient  deC,mcd  t0r  reasons  which  we  all  know  are 

!’;■  Kf"ne.d>'  "<*  a  physical  educator  bv  profession  -  he  is 

teacher  .,n7,T,ha,,'n!Slrah'r  *  r**'™  =  ^is  a  scholar  and 

utur.  and  in  that  line  his  .ambitions  have  alwavs  lain 
>ears  ago,  he  was  dragooned  or  impressed  into  thi-  -nil  f" 

Old  English*  Vm*  after '  nnccI°n-  sP^^ing  in  the  field  of 
the  line  in  vvhich  his  am^,^  hav^ten^eae’dldYoVc^to 
feels  that1"  he  hV'f  U"  .  ,)e?efit  of  American  sport.  Now  he 
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few  years  it  has  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  wise  leadership 
of  a  man  who  was  an  intercollegiate  champion,  who  is  a  poet, 
a  scholar,  and  who  is.  also,  an  adroit  and  generous  administrator; 
if  I  may  use  the  word  with  qualification,  a  politician,  in  the  sense 
of  a  man  who  can  respect  and  admit  kindly  the  opinion  of  a 
person  who  opposes  him.  and  who  can  provide  for  that  opinion 
in  the  provisions  he  makes  for  the  direction  of  his  organization 
At  this  time,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  Council.  I  have 
the  pleasure  and  honor  of  giving  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  before  he 
leaves  us.  this  tangible  thing  which  does  nothing  more  than  repre 
sent  to  him  for  all  time  the  gratitude,  the  admiration,  the  respect, 
and.  if  I  may  say  so.  the  deep  and  abiding  affection  of  all  persons 
who  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  with  him  and 
under  him  in  this  organization  and  in  American  sport  everywhere 
The  inscription  on  the  trophy  reads  as  follows:  “'rite  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  to  Charles  William  Kenned) 
President  1930.  1931,  1932.  For  distinguished  service  as  admin 
istrator  and  promoter  of  cooperative  relations  with  other  organi 
zations.  Clear  in  thought,  forceful  in  argument,  eloquent  advocate 
of  amateur  ideals.” 


Response  of  Dr.  Kennedy 

Mr.  Kerry,  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  I  don't  know  how 
to  thank  you  for  this,  which  will  always  he  to  me  a  symbol  and 
a  memory  of  years  of  happy  friendship  and  happy  service  with 
you.  In  a  certain  sense,  while  I  was  drafted  ten  years  ago  into 
a  field  that  I  had  not  contemplated  when  I  entered  the  academic 
profession,  that  drafting  could  hardly  be  described  as  “dragoon¬ 
ing"  or  “impressment",  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  own  feeling 
about  it.  They  have  been  happy  years  because  of  the  faith  that 
I  have  had.  and  which  has  been  so  eloquently  expressed  from 
the  undergraduate  point  of  view  this  morning  by  Mr.  Fesler.  that 
any  of  us  who  have  to  do  in  whatever  capacity  with  this  great 
force  of  amateur  sport  in  the  life  of  American  youth,  have  to 
do  with  something  so  important  that  we  can  only  be  grateful  to 
have,  in  the  printed  word  of  our  records  today,  that  eloquent  and 
distinguished  definition  of  it  given  by  Colonel  Breckinridge  It 
goes  deeper  than  college  life,  it  goes  deeper  than  a  mere  integra¬ 
tion  with  other  academic  purposes.  It  touches,  as  the  under¬ 
graduates  themselves  and  as  their  parents  know,  the  springs  of 
manhood  from  which  will  flow  that  strength,  that  idealism,  that 
courage,  that  vision  on  which,  and  on  which  alone,  the  enduring 
life  and  happiness  and  freedom  of  our  country  can  be  built 

To  have  been  in  intimate  touch  with  that  force  and  to  feel  the 
thrill  of  it,  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  all  of  you 
in  so  many  different  capacities  of  administrative  guidance,  and 
to  have  as  your  peculiar  charge  and  your  great  responsibilit)  the 
direction  of  this  force,  has  been  a  privilege. 
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I  am  not  stepping  out  of  tin*  Vat;nn»i  r*  n  • 

Association.  I  am  going  to  look  foru  -.r  I  °  <  t,|atS  Athletic 
joining  mv  friend.  General  We  T  V  "  Privi,t*e 

,nKS  and  fhe  de.it4ra.ions  of  .hi,  A ?* 

vears  to  come.  Whatever  I  sh  ill  bp  dr.in  •  1f  *  '1^Pe-  for  many 

I  shall  never  he  less  conscions  than  nS* 3  pr"fess'™al  way. 

the  importance  of  the  service  that  this  AssorhnJI  °r  anJ  today  of 
life  of  American  youth.  Association  renders  to  the 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

on  ,he  -■*** 

matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  Held  aU  Track  R7/* 
for  consultation  and  report  at  a  later  meeting  RuleS 

name  of  MeT  K.mTv  add' 7,  ^  C°U"cil  «">'  'he 
athletes  now  inscribed  in  the  Si»  ru  v  l^°fe  ot*ler  famous 
St  John  the  Divine  in  Xew  Vorlf  a.v  *  °f  Ca'hcdra' 

presen,^nd1cS;,TsholU“a ^  ^  Fauver'  « 

The  account  appeSs  m  toaToVp^Tl ?1  ^  °f  16 

a  !peciaICOcZmi«ee"be  ttlnT''  "Z  aPP™™««  =  CD  'ha. 

* 2)  that  a  sTanding  commZe  he  InZZa  a'h'Z  'n'-.e5; 

'he  hnanctnTof 'them"  °!WiC 
respectively:  ( 1)  on  theVedera?  ^P°rte<1  ,or  two  committees. 

Kons  with  the  High  School  Fe.ierattTnT0^  ‘aX :  1 2)  on  re,a- 

sentation  on  rules  committees  *he  matter  of  rePre- 

men  of*  -,0  CaM  lhe  Mention  of  the  chair¬ 

men  ses™"  possibiTTm^o  t0  the  ne«ssity  of  keeping 
I* tore  adoption  a  copy  of  their  I  i  ™*l.uest  them  to  send  him 
fhe  report  nf  tli  .  .  •  budgets  tor  the  coming  year 

including  the  abolitioiT'of'the  ''  rU,eS  comn""ees  was  adopted, 
volley-ball,  and  the '  o rga ni z a t ion  oTTr  **  °”  baseha"  ™ 
committees  appointed  *for  1 9,i/are  bsZonZ  °"  IT*"8  The 

final  word* "from  Tresident^KeniZl  'T  agu°-  "i,h  decisive  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  serve  ha‘  h'S.  personal  affairs 

"'"Ice  feels  that  the  leadership  of  P re,1 ?  PTltm',  Your  com- 

”  5earS  ^  lha'  has” been  so  eSen.ZiOudtS  ^ 


wise,  and  ids  tolerant  views  - 

must  not  be  w.thout  his  counsel  and  ^m)  rw(immen,is 

Dr;  Charics  W  Kcnne^^mr^ 

PreTfeenUlth"f  the”  3^“l&  may  he  found  on 
page  2  of  these  Proceedings. 

Frank  W.  Nicoi.son. 

Secretary. 


REPORTS  OF  DISTRICTS 


First  District 

FROFESSOR  A.  \V.  MARSH,  AMHERST  COLLEGE 

Athletics  among  the  Xew  England  Colleges  have  been  carried 
on  quite  normally  during  the  past  year.  Due  largely  to  the 
reduced  income  from  the  intercollegiate  games  several  colleges 
have  been  forced  to  eliminate  some  minor  sports  and  reduce 
schedules.  For  the  coming  year  nearly  half  of  the  colleges  of 
Xew  England  will  reduce  expenses,  either  by  dropping  some 
sj>orts  or  reducing  equipment  and  number  of  contests.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  case,  however,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in 
intramural  activity.  Thus  the  hard  times  have  forced  the  colleges 
to  recognize  that  more  men  may  enjoy  the  henehts  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  games  and  sports  for  less  money  under  an  intramural  pro¬ 
gram  than  through  the  expensive  intercollegiate  sports.  Several 
colleges,  moreover,  are  feeling  the  effects  of  the  expansion  fol¬ 
lowing  the  prosperous  years.  Some  of  the  smaller  colleges  which 
had  merged  their  athletic  income  with  the  college  funds  and  have 
been  functioning  on  a  fixed  budget  as  a  department  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  with  less  dependence  on  gate  receipts,  have  suffered  less  at 
this  time.  In  spite  of  the  reduced  income  from  gate  receipts  very 
few  colleges  have  reduced  the  physical  education  or  coaching 
staff.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  men 
are  regular  members  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and 
college  faculties;  they  are  now  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the 
great  mass  of  students  who  have  been  receiving  far  too  little 
attention. 

The  tendency  is  growing  toward  appointing  full  time  coaches 
and  teachers  of  physical  education  as  regular  members  of  the 
faculty.  Half  of  the  colleges  of  Xew  England  now  select  all  of 
their  coaches  as  full  time  members  of  the  department  of  physical 
education  or  other  departments  and  as  regular  members  of  the 
faculty.  Four-fifths  of  the  colleges  have  expressed  themselves 
as  favoring  such  a  policy. 

This  last  year  has  seen  very  few  new  organizations  or  leagues 
or  new  regulations  governing  intercollegiate  sport.  The  Xew 
England  College  Conference  is  attempting  to  improve  the  methods 
of  selecting  officials  for  several  different  sports. 

Boston  University  has  continued  its  experiment  with  the  con¬ 
trol  of  athletic  contests  during  the  time  of  the  games  by  the 
players  themselves  through  the  captain.  This  is  reported  as 
becoming  a  tradition.  Then,  also,  the  management  of  intercol- 
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legiate  and  intramural  sports  has  been  placed  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  undergraduates.  This  plan  has  been  in  effect  tor  some 
time  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  under¬ 
graduates  have  more  responsibility  for  the  management  of  their 
activities  than  at  almost  any  other  college.  The  colleges  in  New 
England  represent  a  great  diversity  of  organization,  and  display 
notable  individual  characteristics  as  a  result  of  a  natural  growth 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  1  his  attitude  prevents  the  torma- 
tion  of  any  general  conference  with  uniform  regulations.^  How¬ 
ever,  individual  experimentation  may  result  in  the  selection  of  a 
form  of  procedure  which  will  he  valuable  tor  many  other  colleges. 


Second  District 

DEAN  K.  I..  SACKETT.  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

Athletic  Standards 

A  distinct  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  Second  District 
in  the  ethics  of  intercollegiate  athletics.  1  he  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  offering  subsidies  in  any  form  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  institution  is  reduced,  and  further  elimination  is  under  way. 
so  that  in  one  or  two  years  the  obligations  entered  into  should 
have  been  met  and  teams  will  be  on  a  fairer  basis  of  competition. 

A  few  preparatory  schools  are  charged  by  coaches  with  a 
tendency  to  perpetuate  subsidies  in  their  ranks  and  to  com¬ 
mercialize  sport.  This  is  probably  not  all  rumor. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  schedule  neighboring  insti¬ 
tutions  rather  than  to  emphasize  intersectional  contests  or 
championships.  The  development  of  this  spirit  should  and  does 
lead  to  closer  personal  relations  between  coaches  and  faculty 
representatives,  a  better  understanding  of  common  problems,  and 

candid  discussion  of  them.  . 

At  the  time  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

Boxing  Meet,  fourteen  faculty  athletic  officials  met  at  Penn  State 
April  9  on  my  invitation.  The  following  institutions  were 

represented : 

Dean  LeRoy  Mercer,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dr.  Herman  Diederichs,  Cornell  University 
H.  h.  Goodman,  Cornell  University 
D.  L.  Reeves,  I^afayette  College 
Mr.  Youmans.  Temple  University 
Professor  M.  E.  Musser,  Bucknell  University 
Professor  P.  O.  Badger.  New  York  University 
Professor  Nixon,  New  York  University 
H.  A.  Stansbury.  West  Virginia  University 
L.  D.  Grossman,  Susquehanna  University 
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Mr.  Henry,  Washington  and  Jefferson 
Major  Philip  B.  Fleming,  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
Director  Bezdek  and  myself  from  Penn  State 
A.  R.  Warnock,  Dean  of  Men  at  Penn  State, 
and  two  or  three  others  wfho  came  in  after  the  meeting  had 
started  and  whose  names  I  do  not  have. 

The  first  subject  to  be  taken  up  by  the  conference  was  the  bill 
proposing  a  tax  on  admissions  to  college  athletic  events.  Appeals 
had  been  sent  by  representatives  in  the  Second  District  on  our 
suggestion. 

The  subject  of  athletic  scholarships  and  subsidies  for  athletes 
occupied  considerable  attention,  and  was  perhaps  looked  upon  as 
the  most  important  item  considered.  The  principal  question  was : 
"How  far  should  the  institution  go  in  investigating  the  support 
of  a  student  who  is  being  provided  with  funds  by  an  alumnus?” 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  sources  of,  and  reasons  for.  the 
support  should  be  looked  into,  and  good  judgment  used  in  decid¬ 
ing  whether  the  reasons  were  such,  and  the  conditions  such,  that 
the  institution  might  approve  the  participation  in  athletics  of  a 
student  so  supported. 

The  subject  which  Dr.  Kennedy  suggested  of  the  control  of 
sportsmanship  in  the  bleachers  was  also  considered  at  length.  It 
was  emphasized  that  the  attitude  had  been  much  improved  in  the 
course  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Officials  should  exer¬ 
cise  authority  to  control  booing  and  cheering  during  boxing  bouts. 
The  institution  should  help  to  create  respect  for  the  decisions  of 
officials.  Young  coaches  can  assist  by  defending  official  decisions 
rather  than  depending  on  complaint  as  an  alibi. 

Tt  was  suggested  that  students  and  cheer  leaders  should  be 
appealed  to,  and  editorials  in  the  college  papers  should  lie  used 
to  help  to  raise  student  ethics,  although  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  it  was  the  outsider  who  was  responsible  for  most  of  the 
unsportsmanlike  booing  anti  coaching.  It  was  also  suggested  that 
we  should  appeal  to  the  high  schools  of  our  various  communities 
in  this  matter.  This  is  evidently  important  because  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  increase  in  high  school  participation  in  athletics. 

The  subject  of  reasonable  scholarship  requirements  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  intercollegiate  athletics  was  discussed.  The  various 
standards  of  different  institutions  were  described  and  compared, 
with  no  idea  of  setting  up  a  particular  yardstick  by  which  to 
measure  scholastic  requirements.  On  the  whole,  those  present 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  standards  were  reasonable  and  were 
fairly  enforced. 

The  meeting  was  particularly  satisfactory  because  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  and  candid  discussions  of  various  problems  as  they  are 
bound  to  crop  up  in  different  sections  of  the  Association. 

1‘he  meeting  adjourned  after  moving  to  have  another  con¬ 
ference  next  spring. 
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Olympic  Funds 

In  order  to  systematize  the  solicitation  of  funds  for  the  tenth 
Olympiad,  a  committee  was  formed  which  represented  different 
geographical  sections  of  the  Second  District.  I  desire  to  com¬ 
mend  the  efforts  of  the  committee  and  the  wholehearted  response 
of  the  institutions  in  the  Second  District  \t  the  last  report  this 
district  had  turned  in  the  largest  amount  of  funds  of  any. 

Intramural  Sports 

Intramural  sports  continue  their  development  in  the  Second 
District.  They  not  only  furnish  a  means  for  physical  exercise 
and  organized  sports  training,  hut  also  are  increasing  in  their 
interest  as  contests  between  different  groups.  It  has  been  found 
desirable  to  examine  the  rules  and  modify  them  in  order  to 
prevent  injuries.  This  subject  should  receive  consideration  in 
view  of  the  particular  purposes  in  mind  in  the  development  of 
intramural  games.  Since  training  is  not  stressed  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  intercollegiate  sports,  and  teams  are  not  vet  as  well 
organized,  and  probably  cannot  be  even  under  the  best  condi¬ 
tions.  it  seems  desirable  to  study  the  rules,  especially  those 
governing  any  form  of  football,  in  order  that  the  probability  of 
injuries  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Finances 

While  there  has  been  a  further  decrease  in  attendance  at  foot¬ 
ball  games,  institutions  as  a  rule  have  budgeted  their  expenditures 
according  to  a  prospective  reduced  income  and  are  managing 
their  sports  enterprises  with  judgment.  A  few  are  eliminating 
certain  so-called  minor  sports,  but  the  indications  are  that  the 
majority  will  economize  all  along  the  line  rather  than  emphasize 
a  few  by  omitting  the  rest. 


Third  District 

PRESIDENT  S.  V.  SANFORD,  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

The  depression,  so  far  as  gate  receipts  are  concerned,  has 
played  its  part  in  this  district  just  as  it  has  in  many  other  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  attractive  games  have  drawn  as  large  crowds  as  in 
other  years.  Perhaps  the  depression  has  not  played  so  great  a 
part  as  many  of  us  have  thought  so  far  as  it  relates  to  attend¬ 
ance ;  perhaps  the  public  has  changed  its  attitude  towards  foot¬ 
ball  games  to  the  extent  that  it  now  prefers  to  see  the  picturesque 
game  played  week  after  week  rather  than  the  football  game  of 
Alma  Mater.  Good  roads,  and  quick  transportation,  make  it 
possible  for  lovers  of  football  to  travel  many  miles  on  Saturday 
after  Saturday  to  the  game  of  their  choice  Xo  doubt  these 
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factors  have  been  elements  that  we  must  take  into  consideration 
in  the  future.  These,  at  least,  explain  the  large  crowds  that 
continue  to  attend  the  outstanding  games  from  week  to  week. 
The  public  pays  its  price,  the  public  therefore  takes  its  choice. 
Jt  is  also  quite  evident  that  in  games  where  there  is  traditional 
rivalry  large  crowds  continue  to  attend.  It  seems  to  me.  there 
fore,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  football  contests,  but 
lack  of  interest  only  in  those  games  where  the  contenders  are  of 
mediocre  ability;  and  yet  these  draw  good  crowds,  if  teams  of 
greater  prowess  are  not  contending  in  the  immediate  territory. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  non-collegiate  public  should  select  the 
contest  with  the  greatest  thrill  and  interest.  As  long  as  the  price 
of  the  ticket  remains  the  same  for  the  colorful  as  it  does  for  the 
colorless  game,  the  non-collegiate  element  will  choose  the  color¬ 
ful  game.  This  is  inevitable  under  present  financial  conditions. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  noticeable  when  the  country  returns  to 
normalcy'.  The  spectacular  is  the  order  of  the  day.  That  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  American  people — no 
matter  what  the  event  may  be.  That  was  clearly  demonstrated 
in  the  Olympic  Games  last  June.  Depression  played  no  important 
part  in  that  historic  classic,  nor  did  depression  play  any  part  in 
the  contests  between  the  football  teams  of  Brown  and  Colgate, 
of  Southern  California  and  Xotre  Dame,  or  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy.  In  football  the  prize  crowd  of  the  year  was  the 
104.000  people  at  the  Southern  California-Xotre  Dame  game. 
That  would  have  been  a  monster  crowd  in  any  period.  Under 
present  conditions  it  was  positively  miraculous. 

With  a  decline  in  football  gate  receipts  comes  a  falling  off  in 
the  program  heretofore  maintained  and  supported  in  intramural 
athletics  and  minor  sports.  Very  few  institutions  in  the  third 
district  have  any  funds  whatever,  other  than  those  derived  from 
the  gate  receipts  of  football  games,  with  which  to  carry  forward 
a  program  of  intramural  athletics  or  a  program  of  minor  sports. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  program  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
physical  education  or  to  sports,  intercollegiate  or  intramural,  will 
suffer  wherever  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  gate  receipts  from 
football.  It  is  certain  that  all  institutions  in  the  Third  District 
will  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  continue  a  complete  program 
ot  physical  education  and  intramural  sports.  Unless  gate  receipts 
at  football  games  increase,  or  unless  provision  is  made  by  the 
legislatures  (and  this  is  extremely  doubtful  during  this  period  of 
financial  distress),  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  continue  an  ath¬ 
letic  program  commensurate  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  desire 
interest  in  football  games  reduced  to  a  minimum  Perhaps  some 
genius  may  yet  arise  in  the  Third  District  to  devise  ways  and 
means  whereby  intramural  sports  may  be  fostered  without  gate 
receipts  from  the  most  interesting  and  most  spectacular  of  all 
college  sports— intercollegiate  football. 
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The  most  important  athletic  conference  in  many  respects  in  the 
Third  District  has  been  the  Southern  Conference,  a  conference 
of  twenty-three  institutions  principally  state  supported,-  a  con¬ 
ference  extending  from  Maryland  to  Louisiana.  Whether  this 
conference  is  too  large  is  a  debatable  question.  It  is  true  that  it 
covers  a  large  territory,  but  it  is  a  conference  of  institutions, 
scholastically  and  athletically  related.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  that  so  long  as  a  conference  is  composed  of  similar  insti¬ 
tutions,  athletically  and  scholastically  related,  il  is  organized  on 
the  proper  basis.  Perhaps  the  ideal  conference  is  one  organized 
on  the  basis  of  territory,  of  size,  of  traditional  rivalry,  and  like 
factors.  In  a  certain  sense  that  is  the  ideal.  After  all.  con¬ 
ferences  should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  possible  uniform 
rules  and  regulations  from  coast  to  coast.  1  have  always  thought 
that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  should  some 
day  promulgate  uniform  rules  and  regulations.  That  to  me  has 
seemed  to  be  one  of  its  chief  duties.  I  think  Dean  Carpenter 
expressed  my  conception  of  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  this 
great  national  organization:  "I  urge  that  this  Association  accept 
as  its  logical  duty  the  job  of  serving  as  a  central  clearing  house, 
or  League  of  Nations,  if  you  please,  through  which  we  may 
establish  the  fullest  unanimity  in  ideals,  procedure,  and  regula¬ 
tions  throughout  our  many  local  athletic  conferences."  1  suppose 
that  the  question  as  to  whether  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  shall  remain  an  advisory  body  or  regulatory  body 
will  be  a  debatable  one  for  some  years. 

The  Southern  Conference  organized  in  1921  has  been  a  tre 
mendous  factor  for  good,  in  spite  of  the  many  criticisms  hurled 
at  it  by  well  meaning  sports  writers  and  others  on  the  outside, 
jealous  of  its  importance  and  influence.  It  has  had  its  difficult 
problems;  it  has  made  its  blunders;  it  has  aroused  enemies;  it 
has  nevertheless  been  the  dominant  influence  for  the  control  of 
athletics  on  a  sane  basis.  It  has  won  the  admiration  of  the 
friends  of  clean  athletic  sports  and  high  ideals  of  sportsmanship. 
It  has  had  its  faults  and  its  weaknesses.  What  institution  has 
not? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference  in  Knox 
ville  on  December  9  and  10,  the  Southern  Conference  became 
two  distinct  organizations,  the  upper  and  lower  divisions;  the 
upper  division  comprising  the  institutions  in  the  states  of  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Maryland — ten  institu¬ 
tions — hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Southern  Conference;  and 
the  institutions  in  the  lower  division,  comprising  those  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee — thirteen  institutions,  to  be  known  as  the  Southeastern 
Conference.  To  many  this  division  is  unwise;  it  is  the  result  of 
immature  thought  and  restlessness;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  age; 
a  discontented  few  determined  on  having  something  different 
from  the  past. 
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There  are  however,  those  who  for  some  years  have  honestly 
believed  that  greater  results  could  be  obtained  by  two  compact 
bodies,  particularly  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  administration  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  This  view  prevailed,  hence  the  two  con¬ 
ferences,  the  Southern  Conference  of  ten  institutions,  and  the 
Southeastern  Conference  of  thirteen  institutions.  In  this  divi¬ 
sion.  made  solely  on  geographical  lines,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
new  conference  would  operate  for  the  present  under  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  of  the  original  organization.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  both  organizations  would  continue  athletic  relations, 
and  that  both  organizations  would  at  all  times  strive  to  promote 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  bodies.  The  Southern  Con¬ 
ference  elected  as  its  president  C.  P.  Miles.  Director  of  Athletics, 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  the  Southeastern  Conference 
elected  as  its  president  Dr.  Frank  L.  McVey,  President  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky. 

The  Southern  Conference  will  meet  in  Richmond  in  January 
to  perfect  its  organization,  and  the  Southeastern  Conference  will 
meet  in  Atlanta  the  last  of  February  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Southeastern  Conference,  operating  under  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  the  original  Southern  Conference,  indicated  that  it 
might  depart  from  the  traditions  of  the  old  conference  in  one 
particular,  namely,  that  it  would  put  the  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  and  control  of  athletics  directly  upon  the  presidents  of 
the  institutions  concerned.  Whether  such  a  policy  will  result 
beneficially  will  be  watched  with  interest.  There  is  no  harm  in 
trying  such  an  experiment. 

There  are  institutions  in  the  upper  division  and  in  the  lower 
division  which  desire  only  one  conference,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to 
report  that,  the  division  having  been  made  on  solely  geographical 
lines,  no  ill  feelings  prevailed  at  the  annual  meeting.  The 
meetings  in  Richmond  and  Atlanta  will  determine  the  future  of 
the  two  bodies,  whether  there  shall  be  two  conferences  or  one 
conference. 

The  Southern  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  one  of  the 
oldest  athletic  associations  in  this  district,  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  excellent  institutions,  is  having  the  same  problem  as 
the  Southern  Conference,  i.  e..  division  into  smaller  conferences. 
W  hat  the  result  will  be  is  not  yet  certain. 

So  lar  as  I  can  learn  all  the  other  athletic  conferences  in  this 
district  have  had  a  successful  and  a  pleasant  year,  and  no 
problems  of  division  seem  to  have  arisen. 

Irregularities  have  occurred  during  this  year  in  certain  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  district.  These  have  been  handled  with  firmness. 

ntortunately  these  irregularities  have  been  greatly  magnified  in 
the  press  and  by  street  gossip.  That  irregularities  should  occur 
is  indeed  unfortunate;  that  they  should  be  magnified,  or  given 
undue  prominence,  will  always  bring  intercollegiate  athletics  into 
•m  untavorable  limelight.  That  they  were  handled  in  a  drastic 
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manner  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities  speaks  well  for 
the  athletic  conferences  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  athletic 
rules  and  regulations. 

In  this  district  football  continues  to  be  the  outstanding  inter¬ 
collegiate  attraction  with  the  general  public.  This  does  not 
mean  that  undue  emphasis  has  been  given  to  football.  The 
Southern  Conference  since  1921  has  sponsored  championships  in 
basketball,  cross  country,  tennis,  golf,  boxing,  swimming,  and 
both  indoor  and  outdoor  track.  In  addition  to  these  established 
championships,  there  have  been  informal  leagues  in  baseball,  and 
quite  a  number  of  teams  within  the  Conference  have  built  up 
schedules  in  polo,  wrestling,  and  lacrosse.  The  continuance  of 
the  established  championships  by  both  of  the  major  conferences 
in  the  South,  with  the  possibility  of  the  winners  meeting  for 
Southern  championships,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
these  major  and  minor  sports  alive,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  as  much  emphasis  has  been  and  is  being 
placed  upon  these  college  sports  as  upon  intercollegiate  football. 

Baseball,  once  the  most  popular  of  college  sports  in  the  South, 
is  now  practically  dead,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  students  and  the 
public  is  concerned.  Several  major  institutions  have  either 
dropped  it  from  their  programs  or  relegated  it  to  the  minor  sport 
class.  How  to  revive  interest  in  this  line  American  game  is  now 
a  problem. 

The  manner  of  the  selection  of  football  officials  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  solved.  The  two  divisions  of  the  Southern  Conference 
operate,  by  direct  appropriation,  a  Central  Booking  office,  where 
officials  are  classified  and  listed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Football  Coaches  Association,  and  the  games  of  all  conference 
teams  are  listed  in  order  of  prominence :  the  two  coaches  con¬ 
cerned  select  their  officials  mutually  from  the  list  of  men  avail 
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able.  This  method  has  some  advantages  over  the  system  of  direct 
appointment. 

The  fees  for  football  officials  have  been  reduced  from  $75.00 

to  $50.00.  Decrease  in  gate  receipts  made  this  reduction  neces 

sary.  The  work  of  football  officials,  on  the  whole,  has  been  very 

satisfactory,  in  fact  greatly  improved  over  former  years.  The 

excellent  attendance  bv  coaches  and  officials  at  the  annual  foot 
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ball  rules  interpretation  meetings,  held  prior  to  each  session,  has 
led  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  playing  rules,  as  well  as  to 
a  better  understanding  between  coaches  and  officials. 

Good  feeling  prevails  among  the  institutions  of  this  district. 
This  is  due  largely  to  the  excellent  men  in  charge  of  athletics 
All  seem  to  have  a  wholesome  admiration  and  respect  for  each 
other.  This  is  a  helpful  sign;  it  indicates  that  the  games  are 
being  encouraged  and  conducted  for  the  students  instead  of  for 
this  or  that  coach. 

For  the  fifth  time  in  the  last  eight  years,  a  team  from  the 
Third  District  was  invited  to  play  in  the  Rose  Bowl  Game  on 
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New  Year's  Day.  Tulane  University,  finishing  a  second  consecu¬ 
tive  undefeated  or  untied  season,  met  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  The  Tulane  team  was  defeated,  but  won  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  public  for  the  fine  type  of  game  played.  This  game 
incidentally  marks  the  first  defeat  of  a  Southern  team  in  five 
Rose  Bowl  engagements. 

As  a  rule  the  policy  of  the  institutions  in  the  Third  District 
has  been  to  encourage  intersectional  games.  It  is  thought  that 
these  games  have  resulted  in  better  feeling  and  understanding 
between  teams  in  various  sections,  in  closer  uniformity  in  the 
solution  of  administrative  problems,  and  in  addition  have  proved 
an  educational  feature  of  real  value. 

On  the  whole,  the  athletic  situation  in  the  Third  District  is 
under  control  and  has  found  its  proper  place  in  the  life  of  the 
college  student  and  in  the  curriculum  of  the  college.  Students 
take  the  games  sanely;  only  the  public  becomes  unduly  excited 
over  a  game  intended  for  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  a  group 
of  college  undergraduates. 

It  is  gratifying  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States 
has  for  some  years  manifested  a  vital  interest  in  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  college  sports,  particularly  intercollegiate  athletics.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Charleston  in  1927. 
your  Third  District  vice-president  and  president  of  the  Southern 
Conference  made  an  address  on  college  athletics,  ending  with 
certain  definite  recommendations  of  action  by  the  Association. 
Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Association 
adopted  his  recommendations  unanimously.  Objection  was  made 
by  certain  members  of  the  Southern  Conference,  and  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  later  the  action  of  the 
Association  was  rescinded,  and  the  whole  matter  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  athletics  was  remitted  to  the  several  conferences  and 
associations.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  Fort  Worth, 
in  1928.  a  resolution  was  adopted  requiring  all  members  of  the 
Association,  both  schools  and  colleges,  to  be  members  of  an 
organization  with  certain  definite  standards  as  to  eligibility.  It 
has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  enforce  this  resolution,  because 
ot  the  varying  standards  adopted  by  the  many  organizations  in 
our  territory.  There  has  been  a  feeling  among  the  members  of 
the  Association  that  the  athletic  organizations  were  concerning 
themselves  entirely  with  certain  technical  requirements  for  eli¬ 
gibility.  to  the  neglect  of  the  higher  values  of  intercollegiate 
sport,  which  they  ail  recognize;  and  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  New  Orleans  the  chairman  of  this  commission  was 
directed  to  appoint  a  special  committee  of  five  members  of  the 
commission  to  study  the  entire  question  of  athletics  in  its  relation 
to  the  academic  work  of  the  institutions.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  chairman  to  appoint  men,  largely  college  presidents,  who  are 
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interested  in  athletics,  hut  more  interested  in  its  relation  to  the 
other  work  of  the  institutions. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  repeat  what  I  said  in  a  previous  report; 
namely,  that  if  the  evils  that  are  now  threatening  intercollegiate 
athletics  are  to  be  successfully  combated,  there  should  be  a  uni 
tied  program  of  operation  endorsed  and  supported  by  all  the 
powers  interested,  by  this  conference  and  similar  ones,  by  asso¬ 
ciations  of  colleges,  by  faculty  members  in  each  college,  by  all 
the  organized  administrative  forces  that  lie  behind  these  com¬ 
mittees. 

1  am  an  optimist,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  athletic  sports  have 
a  place  in  the  curricula  of  a  modern  university,  the  functions  of 
which  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  age  and  the  society  it  serves 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  Professor  David  II 
Henry,  of  Clemson  College,  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  has 
passed  away.  He  was  an  able  member  of  the  faculty  of  Clem¬ 
son  College  and  was  vitally  interested  in  college  sports.  H< 
labored  at  all  times  to  promote  high  ideals  in  competitive  sports 
He  was  a  gentleman,  modest  and  unobtrusive.  His  best  self  did 
not  show  on  the  surface  and  one  had  to  know  him  with  some 
degree  of  intimacy  to  appreciate  the  depths  of  his  fine  character 
and  sterling  worth.  He  was  kind  in  spirit  and  warm  in  sym 
prtthy.  Athletic  sports  have  lost  an  active  worker  and  his  friends 
aiid  colleagues  a  companion,  strong  and  true.  “It  is  so  short 
this  trial  which  life  discloses;  and  at  the  end  we  sink  to  rest 
forever — to  sleep  and  dream  again.” 


Fourth  District 

PROFESSOR  O.  F.  I.ONG,  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

During  the  year  the  few  changes  that  have  occurred  in  this 
district  have  been  largely  due  to  financial  conditions.  In  the  Rig 
Ten.  although  final  figures  are  not  yet  at  hand,  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  for  the  necessity  of  such  adjustment  is  shown 
in  the  smaller  football  receipts.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  sport  which  has  carried  the  financial  burdens  of  many  other 
athletic  groups  finds  itself  unable  to  provide  so  generously.  A 
rare  opportunity  is  before  those  friends  who  have  objected  to 
the  old  method  of  spreading  the  football  receipts.  Fertile  sug¬ 
gestions  and  substantial  support  are  in  order.  Interest  in  foot 
ball  cannot  be  shown  to  have  slumped  in  proportion  to  other 
"lows.”  As  this  report  is  being  framed,  a  large  Chicago  audience 
is  listening  to  an  Eastern  expert  whose  topic  is  “Big-Time  boot 
ball  is  Here  to  Stay,”  while  the  radio  is  reporting  an  attendance 
of  100,000  at  a  game  in  progress  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  the 
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University  of  Michigan,  where  a  fine  football  team  ranked  the 
Conference,  attendance  at  games  was  but  slightly  below  that  of 
last  year,  with  less,  in  fact,  than  five  thousand  difference.  In 
two  institutions  of  the  Rig  Ten  gains  were  actually  registered, 
due  to  rather  special  circumstances.  A  general  decline  of  from 
1 5%  to  30%  is  a  truer  picture.  The  uniform  report  is  that 
receipts  have  been  affected  more  than  has  attendance,  owing  to 
the  reduced  admission  rates.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  more 
fortunate  situation  than  the  reverse  would  Ik*,  however  much  the 
budget  makers  may  have  to  labor  for  the  time  being. 

The  effect  upon  so-called  minor  sports  will  probably  be  less 
disastrous  than  has  been  feared.  No  institution  has  become  hys¬ 
terical  and  abandoned  such  programs  in  toto.  Not  a  single 
championship  contest  is  to  be  eliminated,  but  dual  meets  will  be 
far  fewer.  In  many  instances  these  sports  may  even  gain  by  a 
wider  participation  on  something  like  an  intramural  basis.  '  A 
further  feature  of  the  adjustments  is  gratifying  in  the  way  that 
spirit  and  devotion  have  met  emergencies.  'Many  students  have 
volunteered  to  provide  automobiles  to  carry  competitors,  and 
coaches  have  cooperated  in  full  measure.- 

Continuing  the  "casualties,”  another  result  has  been  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  II  football  schedules.  This,  it  may  be  recalled,  was 
a  supplementary  schedule  between  teams  other  than  the  varsity, 
with  which  the  Conference  has  been  trying  to  provide  an  opening 
for  as  large  a  number  of  players  as  possible,  regardless  of  higb.y 
specialized  skill. 

That  intramurals  may  even  expand  has  been  prophesied  by 
many.  It  is  possible  to  carry  on  intramurals  in  two  dozen  sports 
on  an  amazingly  slender  budget.  One  institution  cared  for  over 
live  thousand  participants  on  a  budget,  exclusive  of  salaries,  of 
scarcely  more  than  $5000.  Another  gain  has  been  noted  in  a 
pronounced  tendency  to  foster  among  students  the  forms  of  sport 
which  can  be  continued  by  the  graduate  in  his  after  years. 
Swimming,  tennis,  and  golf  at  once  suggest  their  value  from  this 
point  of  view. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  that  in  the  Olvmpic  Games  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  of  the  Fourth  District  contributed  largely 
to  the  manpower  and  point  scoring  of  the  American  Track  and 
Field  team.  'I  he  sprints  were  dominated  by  Eddie  Tolan,  Michi¬ 
gan  .>1,  Ralph  Metcalfe.  Marquette  sophomore,  and  George 
Simpson.  ( >hio  State  ’30  In  the  middle  distances  Ned  Turner. 
Michigan.  Charles  Hornbostel  and  Ivan  Fuqua,  both  Indiana 
sophomores,  were  scoring  competitors.  The  high  hurdles  final 
saw  two  men  of  Intercollegiate  Conference  schools  striving  for 
the  crown,  success  and  a  new  world's  record  going  to  George 
.  almg  ot  Iowa;  Keller  of  ( )hio  State,  another  sterling  performer, 
nnished  in  tourth  place  after  knocking  over  the  last  two  hurdles. 
Mrst  and  second  places  in  the  broad  jump  went  to  Edward 


Gordon  of  Iowa  and  Charles  Redd  of  Bradley  Tech.  Ottey  of 
Michigan  State  competed  in  the  10.000  meters,  and  Bartlett  of 
Albion  College  was  a  contender  in  the  javelin  throw  Other 
creditable  performances  were  turned  in  bv  Schwartz  of  North 
western,  third  in  the  100-meter  swim;  Riley  of  Northwestern, 
second  in  heavyweight  wrestling;  and  Degener  of  Michigan,  third 
in  springboard  diving. 

The  Junior  College  problem  has  been  studied  anew.  A  com 
mittee,  headed  by  Dean  C.  C.  Williams  of  Iowa  State  l  niversih 
reports  among  its  findings: 

“Apparently,  junior  colleges  in  general  permit  competition  in 
both  years  of  attendance,  so  that  a  transfer  student  has  but  one 
remaining  year  after  leaving  a  junior  college.  This  year  is 
probably  more  advantageously  allotted  to  his  second  year  of 
attendance  in  a  senior  college  after  a  year  on  the  freshman  squad. 
To  permit  two  years  competition  in  the  senior  college  would 
require  the  freshman  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  junior  colleges 
participating  in  the  arrangement  in  order  to  limit  competition 
to  three  years  total,  and  the  Committee  believes  that  junior 
colleges  are  not  ready  to  limit  competition  to  the  second  year  of  a 
student's  attendance.” 

Through  a  questionnaire  this  same  committee  learned  that : 

"Recruiting  activities  by  Conference  universities  are  reported 
by  junior  college  officials  as  being  wholly  absent.  Several  in¬ 
stances  of  subsidizing  and  recruiting  by  certain  non-conference 
institutions  are  cited.” 

Of  course,  the  evil  of  recruiting  will  recur  in  spite  of  com¬ 
forting  reports.  In  order  to  deal  more  effectively  not  only  with 
strongly  suspected  recruiting,  but  with  certain  other  difficult 
forms  of  alleged  ineligibility  that  cannot  be  promptly  ferreted 
out  and  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  member  institution  con¬ 
cerned.  a  new  method  is  to  be  tried.  The  Intercollegiate  Con¬ 
ference  has  proposed  that  whenever  evidence  in  hand  strongly 
implicates  a  student,  though  direct  proof  may  be  lacking,  the 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Conference  shall  declare  such  a 
student  ineligible  until  he  can  establish  his  own  innocence.  In 
other  words,  the  burden  of  proof  is  put  upon  the  person  most 
interested  and  best  able  to  secure  the  proof.  The  readiness 
shown  in  adopting  a  procedure  so  contrary  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
assumption  of  innocence  until  proved  guilty  is  evidence  of  the 
confidence  that  the  representatives  repose  in  their  associates. 
Limitations  will  naturally  have  to  be  set  in  working  out  the 
details;  but  in  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  Conference  has 
agreed  for  years  that  in  determining  amateur  standing  “com¬ 
mittees  are  not  restricted  to  the  consideration  of  positive  evi¬ 
dence”,  but  that  circumstances  and  common  report  may  be  taken 
as  a  basis  for  action. 

It  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  Conference  to  welcome  in  one  year 
three  new  head  football  coaches:  Messrs.  Solem  (Iowa),  bier- 
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man  (Minnesota),  and  Spears  (Wisconsin).  And  it  is  without 
parallel  to  note  the  retirement  of  a  coach  who  has  served  one  of 
the  founder  mc.nbers  from  its  beginning,  forty-one  years  ago 
Before  conferences  existed.  Amos  Alonzo  Staggs  voice  in  the 
wilderness  that  was  Chicago  preached  much  of  what  this  and 
other  conferences  have  since  learned  to  practice.  Me  has  won 
more  than  even  a  national  reputation  because  of  his  idealism 
sportsmanship,  and  high  character.  His  associates  heartily  wish 
Mr  Stag g  long  years  of  continued  health,  happiness,  and 

l'rom  the  various  conferences  in  the  district  come  reports  of 
hide  change  except  in  the  way  of  retrenchment.  Tn  the  case  of 
(hose  colleges  that  allow  freshmen  to  compete,  games  may  be 
scheduled  with  certain  institutions  that  ordinarily  bar  such  com¬ 
petition.  This  relaxing  is  another  instance  of  adaptation  to 
economic  pressure.  The  tendency  in  certain  conferences  to  try 
to  subdivide  into  smaller  playing  groups  has  not  been  reported 
in  evidence  this  year,  except  in  the  Little  Nineteen.  A  proposal 
to  divide  this  conference  into  two  or  more  groups  was  promptly 
voted  down.  It  may  be  noted  that  President  William  Harmon 
uas  named  their  Athletic  Commissioner,  succeeding  C  W 
\\  Mitten,  who  has  been  the  incumbent  since  1925. 


Fifth  District 

PROFESSOR  H.  H.  KING,  KA.VSAS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Survey  of  Athletics 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

h«  manvhoafS  hTathM'^  of  alhlet“  conditions 

.  many  ot  the  athletic  conferences  ot  the  Fifth  District  The 

survey  has  not  been  completed  at  the  present  date. 

let \SUrVy  %  be,n?  Tade  Under  ,he  lencraI  direction  of  the 

Athlet  e  Committee  ot  the  association.  The  men  chosen  by  the 

acnuainteethare  ’u  Visit  the  Various  institutions  and 

i»ur  ose  ‘  Te  VeS-  U  ,lh  the  Seneral  athletic  conditions.  The 
urpose  of  these  visits  is  not  primarily  to  uncover  improper 

niav  be  sh  mt  ral-U>r'  ^rOURh  .suRg«tion.  to  assist  any  winch 
of  conducting  fthlltte  activftLT^  ^  l°  Pr°Per  methods 

any ’ slV^s' o^ection7 to'exist ing  mSs.1'  TW  ’ has° heen 

Cl  the''  Z  in  poinlinS  out  bad  practices  when  found' 

conceded  ^  °f  ^  C°mmittee  haS  ^  seriously  by  ali 

ent  upoSnCtCheStvmea  T'"'  °VUh  "atUre  is  ver>’  lar^ly  depend- 

tvpi  ot  men  chosen  to  conduct  it,  and  it  appears 
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that  the  Association  has  so  far  been  very  fortunate  in  its 
selections. 

Conferences 

The  colleges  and  universities  comprising  the  Fifth  District  are 
grouped  into  some  14  conferences.  All  except  a  few  of  the 
smaller  state  conferences  are  abiding  by  the  rules  and  the 
standards  set  forth  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associn 
tion  and  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Second 
ary  Schools,  as  regards  freshman  participation  and  four  years  of 
competition.  Some  of  these  smaller  conferences  have  been 
giving  consideration  to  the  advisability  of  stopping  freshman 
competition. 

Finances 

The  athletic  conferences  of  this  district  have  had  several  prob¬ 
lems  thrust  upon  them  by  virtue  of  a  decided  drop  in  attendance 
as  compared  with  previous  years.  For  those  carrying  heaw 
debts  because  of  rather  recent  expansion  in  building  programs, 
the  decrease  in  receipts  attendant  upon  drop  in  attendance  has 
caused  some  alarm.  The  institutions  affected  are  meeting  the 
situation  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  Curtailing  expenses. 

This  is  being  done  by  (a)  reducing  salaries  of  men  connected 
with  the  administration  of  athletics,  (b)  temporarily  reducing 
intercollegiate  competition  in  certain  minor  sports,  particularly 
when  long  and  expensive  trips  are  involved,  (c)  cutting  down 
expense  of  travel  by  use  of  busses,  private  cars.  etc.  (d)  making 
use  of  some  forms  of  local  accommodations  other  than  hotels. 

2.  Lowering  the  price  of  admission  to  games. 

Many  think  the  present  price  of  admission  to  college  games  is 
too  high  and  not  in  keeping  with  the  general  economic  condition. 
Naturally,  this  is  a  debatable  point;  nevertheless,  the  price  of 
admission  is  being  reduced  by  some  institutions.  Others  have 
reduced  the  price  of  tickets  for  certain  sections  of  their  seating 
space,  leaving  the  more  desirable  sections  at  the  old  price.  What¬ 
ever  means  have  been  employed,  there  have  been  no  “sell-outs", 
even  for  the  games  most  highly  advertised. 

3.  Stopping  the  broadcasting  of  games  over  the  radio. 

This  means  of  increasing  revenue  is  also  questionable,  but  is 
being  employed  by  some  of  our  schools.  The  “Big  Six"  con¬ 
ference  plans  to  stop  broadcasting  basketball  games.  Ii  is 
claimed  by  smaller  schools  that  the  broadcasting  of  the  so-called 
"big”  games  keeps  down  the  attendance  at  their  own  games. 
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Intramural  Sports 

The  emphasis  on  intramural  programs  is  on  the  increase. 
Almost  all  schools  have  defimte  plans  for  carrying  on  such  activi¬ 
ties.  As  interscholastic  sports  are  curtailed;  intramural  sports 
may  be  increased.  1 

Junior  Colleges 

The  allocation  of  junior  college  athletes  upon  transferring  to 
senior  colleges  is  causing  some  trouble.  Some  conferences  in 
tlm  district  require  the  usual  one  year  residence.  The  argument 
advanced  is  that  the  change  from  a  junior  college  to  a  university 
requires  almost  as  much  readjustment  for  the  students  as  from 
high  schord  to  the  treshman  year.  The  '  Rig  Six"  conference 
enforces  the  one  year  residence  rule,  but  permits  the  regular 
student  two  years  ot  senior  college  participation. 


Sixth  District 

PROFESSOR  D.  A.  PEXICK,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS 

General  Athletic  Conditions 

A  prominent  faculty  member  of  one  of  our  Texas  colleges 
west  Conference?  t0  the  ^resident  ot*  **  South- 

fh  J  co!lv,nced  that  the  faculty  representatives  with  all 

hur  sincerity  have  little  or  no  real  power.  The  coaches 
business  managers,  and  athletic  directors  tolerate  us.  and  the 
;  ports  writers  are  frankly  contemptuous.  The  proselvting 

"nlcrruptSionZ'ng  °‘  pr°misin8  maUrial  is  §°ing  on  w ijhouf 

;.,«Tile.k  tU?,ioniappears  to  me  10  he  unusually  aggravated 

lar,  e  I  /Vs  umK- beCaUSC  0f  the  fallinS  of  patronage,  the 
hrge  debts  hanging  over  most  of  the  departments  of  physical 

tbnal  I'un  ,  °r  h!'gC,1CSl  and  ,he  dcSpera,e  "«d  add?‘ 

esTed  in  fnoth^Ch'  '  V'e"'  °i  m0st  Pc0Ple  dircctl>'  inter- 
m  football,  can  be  secured  only  by  putting  out  hitrh 

any  lonlr^Ih5.  J 'v  "°  USC  to  ‘^ive  ourselves 

1  'mi  ^  •’  K  s,lualM)n.has  passed  beyond  our  control ;  and 
am  convinced  that  it  is  because  of  the  very  definite  and 
universal  commercialization  of  the  sport. 

sincere  hmi£b°Ve'  ',he,  f.aCnl!>'  representatives  are  no  doubt 
Sl™'  but.  lhe>  ar*-'  helpless  m  the  matter,  and  I  have  come 

stone  lvai'rUS,”n  'hCy  b,,"'nR  ,heir  hcads  aSainst  a 


I  am  not  in  entire  agreement  with  the  statements  made  in  the 
letter,  and  certainly  1  feel  that  in  the  Southwest  Athletic  Con 
ference,  which  is  the  outstanding  conference  of  the  Sixth  Dis 
trict.  conditions  in  intercollegiate  athletics  are  as  good  as  thej 
are  in  any  conference  in  the  l/nited  States.  I  would,  however, 
quote  a  few  sentences  from  my  report  as  president  of  the  South 
west  Conference  to  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Conference 
in  Dallas  on  December  10. 

“The  one  outstanding  thing  connected  with  athletics  today 
is  commercialism.  Institutions  are  running  their  athletics 
on  a  commercial  basis.  Athletes  are  in  many  cases  selecting 
their  schools  on  a  commercial  basis.  I  believe  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  evils  back  of  this  situation  are  as  follows:  (1)  the 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  public,  the  ex-students,  and  the 
institutions  themselves  for  winning  teams;  (2)  the  conse¬ 
quent  uncertain  tenure  of  office  of  the  coach ;  (3)  consequent 
recruiting  and  subsidizing  in  all  of  their  subtle  forms.  These 
conditions  lead  our  institutions  into  the  meshes  of  securing 
outstanding  athletes  at  whatever  cost.  As  definite  signs  of 
commercialism  in  athletics.  I  need  but  to  mention  (1)  the 
clamor  for  post-season  games;  (2)  the  struggle  of  the  col¬ 
leges  and  of  the  baseball  leagues  against  broadcasting;  (3) 
the  growing  tendency  to  eliminate  or  restrict  non-paying 
sports;  and.  in  line  with  what  was  said  above,  (4)  bidding 
for  athletes  who  can  draw  crowds,  and  (5)  releasing  coaches 
who  fail  to  produce  winning  teams,  of  which  the  papers  at 
the  present  moment  are  full.” 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the  present  financial 
depression  is  the  check  which  it  places  upon  commercialism  in 
athletics.  Most  of  the  conferences  in  this  district  are  composed 
of  schools  which  are  too  poor  to  subsidize  their  athletes  and,  as 
a  result,  conditions  are  generally  good.  1  lowever,  we  should  not 
be  dependent  upon  financial  depression  for  such  good  results.  The 
principal  evil  in  commercialism  is  the  harm  done  to  the  athlete. 
Me  is  trained  with  false  ideas  as  to  the  real  values  in  athletics. 
Frequent  inquiries  among  faculty  men  and  people  at  large  bring 
answers  that  ideals  in  athletics  after  all  are  ideals  and  therefore 
are  not  attainable.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  many  values  to  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  which  are  attainable,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
undertaking  to  lead  in  the  effort  to  establish  ideals  that  can  he 
attained  should  continue  to  make  every  effort  to  right  existing 
wrongs  and  direct  the  thinking  of  those  actively  engaged  in 
coaching  and  in  playing.  There  will  be  a  continual  struggle 
against  public  opinion,  sports  writers,  and  alumni.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  interested  in  winning  games  and  do  not  count  the 
cost.  Certainly  the  institutions  in  charge  of  athletics  must  con¬ 
sider  first  of  all  the  students  and  the  values  which  come  to  them 


through  intercollegiate  athletics.  Otherwise,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  their  existence. 


A  Brief  Survey  of  Conferences  in  the  Sixth  District 

The  Association  of  Texas  Colleges  decreed  more  than  a  year 
ago  that  any  senior  or  junior  colleges  in  Texas  which  did  not 
belong  to  a  recognized  athletic  conference  by  [an.  1  1933  would 
not  be  in  good  standing  in  that  Association.  In  view  of  that 
ruling  there  have  been  several  additions  to  the  various  confer- 
ences  m  lexas  I  his j  same  rule  is  applied  in  the  Association  of 
Southern  Schools  and  Colleges,  so  that  there  is  a  double  check 
upon  those  institutions  which  wish  to  be  members  of  both  asso¬ 
ciations. 

There  exist  the  same  conferences  in  this  district  which  have 
existed  for  some  time,  although  some  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  institutions  as  to  their  membership. 

The  Southwest  Conference  has  remained  unchanged  in  its 
membership,  although  there  are  two  or  three  schools  which  would 
hke  to  join.  he  Conference  has  felt  for  some  years  that  it  has 
a  very  desirable  number  ot  seven  and  is  unwilling  to  enlarge  its 
membership  The  chief  problem  in  the  Conference  in  earning 
nut  its  regulations,  especially  against  subsidizing,  is  that  its  mem 
bership  is  almost  equally  divided  between  the  non-tuition  schools 
and  arge  tuition  schools  The  problem  sometimes  becomes  acute, 
but  the  most  friendly  relations  exist  and  serious  effort  is  being 
made  to  reach  the  proper  solution.  S 

nJi,nn|l  eXbS  ^on.U'rence-  whi5h.is  comP"sed  entirely  of  denomi¬ 
national  schools,  has  increased  its  memliership  by  three,  having 

added  McMurry  College,  Abilene  Christian  College  both  in 
Abilene,  and  Daniel  Baker  College  in  Brownwood. 

I  Me  Lone  .Star  Conference  is  composed  of  teacher  colleges 
jMth  one  exception.  I  hey  have  added  to  their  number  Trinity 

L  TI,rSTy  31  \V  *xah*ch,«*  wh,ch  is  a  denominational  school  ' 

I  he  l  exas  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association,  which  is  the 

oldest  athletic  association  in  the  State,  is  continuing  its  existence 

«  r  governing  purposes  only.  Its  members  will  not  participate  in 

am  championship  competitions,  but  will  arrange  schedules^  in  all 

sports  with  the  most  convenient  teams,  plaving  under  the  rule 

ot  lhe,r  Association  as  aforetime.  It  may  bf  that  during  the 

.,here  'V 1 1  J  be  a  new  grouping  "of  those  members  of 
Association  which  still  remain  and  some  others  which  are 
not  no«  members  under  a  different  name.  "* 

exas  1  echno!og,cal  College  has  joined  the  Border  Athletic 

Jfiot  ,ndu;ks  *  "“V  of  schools  in  Arizona  and 
is  tvorklne  ;  T  , conference  ,s  just  beginning  to  function  and 

sportsmanship  0115''  '°  3  '"Sh  ^olarship  and 


There  are  still  two  excellent  junior  college  conferences  in  the 
state  which  are  functioning  under  splendid  constitutions  and 
excellent  leadership.  Their  problems  in  recruiting  and  subsidi/ 
ing  are  nut  nearly  so  difficult  as  the  problems  formerly  were  in 
the  earlier  days  of  junior  colleges  in  this  section.  They  have  the 
situation  well  in  hand,  and  their  functioning  is  assisted  by  an 
organization  known  as  the  Junior  College  Association  of  Texas, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  Association  of  Texas  Colleges,  ft  is 
not  athletic  in  its  purposes,  but  has  a  splendid  influence  upon 
athletics  within  its  bounds.  Practically  all  standard  junior  col 
leges  in  the  state  belong  to  this  association  and  to  one  of  the 
athletic  conferences. 

In  all  of  these  athletic  conferences  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  to  have  the  right  kind  of  regulations  and  to  see  that  they 
are  enforced.  The  larger  the  institution  and  the  better  the  finan 
cial  conditions,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  enforce  regulations.  A 
most  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  advance  scholarship 
standards  and  thereby  keep  the  enforcement  of  regulations  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty.  For  example,  in  the  Southwest  Con¬ 
ference,  beginning  with  next  fall,  no  concessions  will  be  made  to 
athletes  in  the  way  of  scholarships  or  remission  of  fees  if  the 
athlete  has  not  passed  during  the  preceding  semester  twelve  hours 
of  work  with  a  grade  averaging  the  grade  required  for  graduation 
in  that  institution.  Of  course  we  have  in  our  conferences  all  of 
the  standard  regulations,  which  include  the  one-year  residence 
rule,  the  transfer  rule,  the  three-year  rule,  etc. 

After  an  effort  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  the  junior 
college  organizations  have  secured  the  consent  of  the  Southwest 
Conference  to  receive  their  graduates  for  immediate  participation 
in  athletics  if  such  graduates  come  from  a  standard  junior  col¬ 
lege.  Such  an  athlete  is  restricted  to  two  years  of  participation 
in  a  senior  college,  being  allowed  a  three-year  period  in  which 
to  complete  his  two  years  of  competition.  This  action  encourages 
the  students  to  remain  in  their  homes  in  attendance  upon  local 
junior  colleges  and  still  have  immediate  athletic  participation  in 
a  senior  college  upon  transfer. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  definite  information  about  the  conferences 
in  Arkansas,  but,  as  far  as  information  has  been  secured,  they 
have  a  well  functioning  state  conference  and  conditions  seem  to 
be  very  good.  Their  main  institution,  the  University  of  Arkansas, 
is  a  member  of  the  Southwest  Conference,  and  has  practically 
no  games  with  institutions  within  the  state. 

There  has  been  very  little  indication  in  this  district  of  restrict¬ 
ing  or  curtailing  minor  sports.  The  only  attempt  is  in  baseball. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  institutions  which  have  been  playing 
baseball  will  not  do  so  this  coming  spring,  but  for  the  most  part 
a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  retain  the  minor  sports  even 
though  they  are  non-productive  financially. 


There  was  a  demand  for  lower  admission  charges  this  fall 
which  was  met  toward  the  end  of  the  season  by  allowing  a 
minimum  charge,  in  some  cases  of  one  dollar.  The  policy  for 
the  future  was  referred  to  a  committee  which  will  report  at  the 
spring  meeting  ol  the  conferences. 

The  Southwest  Conference  at  its  last  spring  meeting  decreed 
against  broadcasting.  During  the  fall,  by  a  mail  vote,  the  ban 
against  broadcasting  was  removed  upon  the  basis  of  certain 
agreements  by  the  colleges  and  the  broadcasting  companies  If 
those  agreements  will  be  continued  by  the  broadcasting  companies 
the  ban  will  be  permanently  removed. 

The  Southwest  Conference  added  to  its  definition  of  amateur¬ 
ism  the  affirmative  statements  contained  in  Article  VII,  Section  1 
of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  Constitution.  This  was  done  in  an  effort  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  athletes  the  real  ideals  of  amateur 
sportsmanship.  We  feel  in  this  district  that  our  sportsmanship 
is  above  reproach.  We  have  had  no  difficulties  the  past  year  • 
there  have  been  no  controversies  with  officials;  and  everything 
is  proceeding  in  a  most  delightful  way. 

Scouting  and  Sideline  Coaching.— Our  new  regulations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  scouting  and  sideline  coaching  in  baseball  have  been 
carried  out  splendidly,  and  we  are  having  no  problems  alon- 
those  lines. 


Intersectional  Games—  Many  intersectional  games  in  football 

were  played  by  members  of  the  Southwest  Conference  durin- 
the  season  just  closed. 

1.  lexas  A.  &  M.  College  lost  to  Tulane  and  Centenary,  and 
won  from  Texas  Technological  College. 

,  2'  K~ylor  University  defeated  Loyola  of  New  Orleans,  and 
lost  to  1  exas  1  echnological  College. 

L  Arkansas  played  a  tie  game  with  Centenarv.  and  lost  to 
Louisiana  State  University. 

K,ce  Insti,ll.,e  defeated  Creighton  and  Loyola  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  Mate  l  niversitv. 

h-i'nit.i  nT5  “an  l\m;crsit-v  Seated  Simmons  University, 

to,,CRe- and  p,ayetl  a  ,ic 

to  Neb™^d^?ena,r)™VerSi,y  S>‘raa,8t'  and  •"» 

and  Okl'ahomf  X ^ 
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Intramural  Activities. — Those  schools  which  have  intramural 
activities  are  thoroughly  devoted  to  them  and  are  promoting 
them  in  a  most  excellent  way.  The  number  of  schools  interested 
is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  in  some  cases  there  is  more 
interest  in  intramural  games  than  there  is  in  intercollegiate  games 

Attendance  at  Gaines. — There  has  been  a  decided  falling  off  in 
attendance  at  most  of  our  institutions.  This,  of  course,  has  been 
disastrous  financially,  and  is  creating  a  real  problem  in  thos.- 
schools  which  have  large  obligations  for  gymnasiums  and 
stadiums  and  other  athletic  equipment. 


Seventh  District 

TROEESSOR  H.  L.  MARSHALL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH 

All  of  the  larger  institutions  of  the  Seventh  District  and  most 
of  the  smaller  ones  are  now  members  of  well-organized  athletic 
conferences  under  faculty  control.  The  factor  which  still  pre¬ 
vents  a  few  colleges  from  conference  membership  is  not  disin¬ 
clination,  but  geographical  difficulties.  The  Seventh  District 
offers  more  geographical  barriers  to  intercollegiate  athletic  rela¬ 
tionships  than  does  any  other  district  in  the  United  States. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  lies  wholly  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  bears  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  athletic  conference 
to  he  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  This  standard  accrediting 
organization  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength  to  the 
conference  ever  since  it  became  officially  interested  in  athletics. 

Relations  between  the  conference  and  the  North  Central  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  been  most  cordial.  At  the  invitation  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  North  Central  Association  sent  one  of  its  official 
investigators  of  athletic  conditions.  Dr.  W.  J.  Monilaw,  to  the 
territory  covered  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  this 
autumn.  Dr.  Monilaw  visited  personally  most  of  the  institutions 
of  the  conference  and  sent  searching  questionnaires  to  all  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  conference  in  Denver,  Colorado,  attended 
by  college  presidents,  faculty  representatives,  athletic  directors, 
and  athletic  managers,  Dr.  Monilaw  discussed  athletic  problems 
in  general  and  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  problems  in  par¬ 
ticular. 

He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  four  major  questionable 
tendencies  in  athletics  in  the  order  of  their  harm  fulness  are: 
(a)  The  manner  of  procuring  athletes,  (b)  the  existence  of 
coaching  schools,  (c)  the  training  of  men  in  illegal  and  unethical 
playing  practices,  and  (d)  rumors  concerning  bad  athletic  prac¬ 
tices  in  other  institutions.  The  frank  statements  of  Dr.  Moni- 
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law  and  the  equally  frank  discussions  by  conference  members 
proved  to  be  particularly  wholesome  and  refreshing. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  appears  to  have  handled  the 
question  of  radio  broadcasting  of  football  games  with  greater 
decisiveness  than  most  other  conferences.  A  year  ago  radio 
broadcasting  in  the  conference  was  abolished  by  official  action. 
There  was  protest,  of  course,  from  many  quarters,  but  the  con¬ 
ference  has  maintained  its  stand;  the  protest  has  died  away  and 
everyone  seems  reconciled  to  the  decision  If  the  conference 
.  houses  to  maintain  this  stand,  it  will  probably  have  little  opposi¬ 
tion  in  doing  so. 

As  in  some  other  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  question  of 
the  eligibility  of  transfer  athletes  from  junior  colleges  has  been 
troublesome.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  considers  such 
transfer  athletes  as  migrants,  with  these  modifications.  A  junior 
college  transfer  may  establish  eligibility  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  as  a  freshman  entering  from  high  school,  and  all  years  of 
athletic  participation  as  a  junior  college  student  are  counted  as 
a  part  of  the  total  participation  allowed,  except  the  first  year  in 
junior  college  which  is  considered  comparable  to  participation  in 
freshman  athletics  in  a  standard  college. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Conference  has  no  athletic  commissioner 
but  maintains  a  standing  committee  of  faculty  representatives, 
called  the  Committee  on  Ethics.  This  committee  receives  com¬ 
plaints.  investigates  rumors  and  reports,  and  formulates  policies 
aimed  at  the  curtailment  of  athletic  abuses. 

The  gate  receipts  of  athletic  contests  throughout  the  Seventh 
District  have  shown  a  marked  decrease  during  the  current  year. 
This  has  resulted  in  scrutiny  of  the  athletic  budget  such  as  has 
not  taken  place  in  years.  Many  non-essential  expenditures  have 
been  unearthed  and  some  of  them  eliminated.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  Conference,  for  instance,  has  taken  complete  control 
of  athletic  awards  in  all  institutions— stipulating  the  kinds  that 
may  he  given,  their  cost,  their  style,  etc.,  so  that  all  institutions 
wdl  be  uniform  in  this  particular;  and  a  large  saving  of  expendi¬ 
ture  has  been  accomplished.  For  example,  an  athlete  may  receive 
only  one  sweater  per  year  no  matter  how  many  sports  he  partici- 
pates  in;  and  by  a  process  of  accumulating  points  he  becomes 
eligible  for  an  inexpensive  medal  or  a  certificate  issued  by  the 
conference  at  the  close  of  his  athletic  participation.  The  practice 
°i  giving  away  balls  at  the  end  of  contests  as  trophies  to  the 

winning  team  has  not  been  eliminated  but  is  under  serious  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  he  conference  has  also  done  away  with  the  conception  of 
major  and  minor  sports,  and  if  the  financial  stringenev  continues 
'<■  disposition  is  likely  to  be,  not  to  eliminate  the  less  conspicu¬ 
ous  spoils,  but  to  trim  down  the  budgets  of  the  more  conspicuous 
sports.  Many  expensive  stadia  in  the  district  are  still  unpaid  for. 
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and  considerable  concern  is  being  manifested  in  some  quarters 
by  those  financially  responsible  for  the  payment  of  stadium  bonds 
It  is  refreshing  to  note,  however,  that  intramural  activities 
continue  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  depression,  largely  because  they 
are  more  spontaneous,  and  trivial  in  expense  as  compared  with 
i i itercollegiate  compe  t  i  t ion . 


Eighth  District 

PROFESSOR  W.  B.  OWENS,  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

The  Olympic  Games  brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast  many  of  the 
officials  in  charge  of  athletics  from  the  leading  colleges  of  the 
country.  The  institutions  in  the  Eighth  District  were  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  welcome  so  many  friends  from  the 
East,  Middle  West,  and  South.  We  were  particularly  pleased 
to  have  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  schedule  a 
special  meeting  during  the  summer,  and  we  feel  that  much  good 
was  derived  from  the  discussions  at  the  Pasadena  meeting. 

The  success  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  well  known  to  all. 
Equally  successful  were  the  trial  events  which  preceded  the 
games,  the  I.  C.  A.  A.  A.  A.  track  meet  at  Berkeley,  and  the  final 
track  try-outs  at  Stanford,  both  of  which  were  exceptionally  fine 
competitive  events,  which  attracted  much  interest. 

The  problems  of  the  colleges  in  this  district  have  been  largely 
economic  during  this  year.  Retrenchment  has  been  the  rule, 
budget-balancing  the  worry  of  all  directors  and  managers.  There 
have  been  some  salary  reductions,  athletic  programs  at  some 
institutions  have  been  curtailed,  and  at  all  there  have  been  sharp 
reductions  in  income.  There  has  been  a  marked  falling  off  in 
attendance  at  football  games  at  all  institutions,  and  some  are 
facing  still  further  curtailment  of  programs,  with  possible  salary 
reductions.  Prices  were  reduced  quite  generally — but  many  feel 
there  will  have  to  be  still  further  downward  revision  of  price 
scales. 

Following  the  discussion  of  radio  broadcasting  at  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  meeting,  the  plan  there  submitted  by  the  broadcasting 
companies  was  put  into  effect  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
companies  faithfully  carried  out  the  plan  as  outlined,  and  co¬ 
operated  in  every  way  to  attract  people  to  the  games.  The 
attendance  nevertheless  dropped  sharply,  and  many  seem  con 
vinced  that  the  radio  is  a  seriously  contributing  cause  of  the 
decrease.  “To  broadcast  or  not  to  broadcast”  will  probably  be  a 
hotly  discussed  question  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  early  in  December,  and  some 
definite  stand  on  the  matter  will  undoubtedly  be  taken.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  will 


devote  further  time  at  its  next  meeting  to  a  consideration  of  this 
problem . 

Pacific  Coast  teams  participated  in  a  larger  number  of  inter¬ 
sectional  games  than  ordinarily,  ten  games  which  may  be  called 
intersectional  being  scheduled. 

All  of  the  colleges  on  the  coast  collected  the  Federal  Tax, 
charging  it  to  the  spectator,  and  are  awaiting  further  action  by 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  the  matter  of 
contesting  the  tax. 

There  have  been  fewer  eligibility  problems  affecting  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  coast  institutions  than  usual.  The  report  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Butler,  the  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Con¬ 
ference  to  investigate  conditions  in  the  member  institutions,  will 
be  presented  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Conference.  The 
report  will  probably  contain  specific  recommendations  which  the 
Conference  will  fully  consider. 


REPORTS  OF  RULES  COMMITTEES 


ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL  (SOCCER) 


A  soccer  committee  has  been  appointed  annually  by  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  but  no  meeting  was  held  for  four  years  and  the 
committee  was  non-functioning.  This  condition  arose  because 
the  rules  for  Association  Football  are  formulated  by  the  Inter 
national  Board  which  meets  abroad,  and  the  general  feeling  is 
that  the  game  has  been  standardized  enough  to  obviate  the  neces 
sitv  of  separate  action  by  any  college  rules  committee. 

This  year  your  committee  decided  that  a  meeting  would  be 
helpful ;  first,  to  provide  the  machinery  for  adapting  the  inter 
national  rules  to  the  college  game  by  committee  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  action;  second,  by  devising  regulations  which  would  aid 
the  college  game  specifically;  and  finally  by  providing  a  national 
clearing  house  for  college  soccer  rather  than  a  sectional  organiza 
tion. 

The  International  Board  at  its  meeting  last  June  adopted  an 
amendment  to  Law  V  to  the  effect  that  "The  player  throwing  the 
ball  must  stand  on  both  feet  on  or  outside  the  touch  line  facing 
the  field  of  play."  This  amendment  calls  for  the  insertion  after 
the  word  ‘ground’  in  the  7th  line  of  Law  V.  page  68  of  the  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Soccer  Guide.  1931-32,  of  the  words  ‘on  or'.  Inasmuch 
as  this  change  is  merely  putting  into  the  laws  what  is  really  the 
practice,  the  committee  approved  it  unanimously. 

The  committee  recommended  to  the  colleges  that  timing  he 
done  by  the  managers  or  other  duly  qualified  persons  on  the  side¬ 
lines  rather  than  by  the  referee.  The  committee  also  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  substitution  rule  he  waived  or  altered  as  desired 
by  agreement  of  the  coaches.  Steps  were  taken  to  insure  earlier 
publication  of  the  rules  book  by  the  American  Sports  Publishing 
Company.  The  Intercollegiate  Football  Association  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  abolish  their  publication  of  a  rule  book,  thereby 
making  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  rule  hook  the  sole  authority,  which  would 
render  it  more  inclusive  and  insure  a  better  sale  for  it. 

During  the  past  season  the  Intercollegiate  Association  Cham¬ 
pionship  was  awarded  to  Pennsylvania.  Association  Football  has 
been  gaining  strength  throughout  the  country  steadily.  I  he 
growth  of  the  game  was  recognized  a  year  ago  by  the  creation 
of  a  separate  league  in  each  of  the  first  and  second  districts,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  step  will  promote  the  further  growth  ot  the 
game  in  the  colleges  of  these  two  districts  where  it  is  already 
more  popular  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  'I  he  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  the  game  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country  is 
certain  to  create  greater  interest  in  the  colleges  of  the  other 
districts. 

H.  W.  Clark, 

Chairman. 


BASEBALL 


Inasmuch  as  no  baseball  rules  were  printed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  for  this  year,  no 
meeting  of  the  Baseball  Committee  has  been  held,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  report,  not  even  of  progress. 

Edgar  Faiver, 

Chairman. 


BASKETBALL 

The  N.  C.  A.  A.  Basketball  Rules  Committee  met  with  the 
constituent  organizations  forming  the  Joint  Basketball  Committee 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City,  April  8-9,  1932.  Two 
changes  made  in  the  rules  may  prove  of  some  importance.  The 
first  is  spoken  of  as  the  ten-second  rule,  inasmuch  as  it  requires 
the  team  in  possession  of  the  ball  to  get  the  ball  into  the  offensive 
half  of  the  court  within  ten  seconds  after  they  have  secured  it  in 
the  defensive  half.  The  other  change  referred  to  is  spoken  of 
as  the  three-second  pivot  play,  which  requires  that  a  player  shall 
not  withhold  the  ball  from  play  for  more  than  three  seconds 
when  he  is  standing  in  a  restricted  area  directly  in  front  of  his 
basket  with  his  back  to  the  goal.  Both  of  these  rules  are  for 
the  purpose  of  speeding  up  play,  or  to  counteract  the  tendency 
toward  the  extremely  delayed  offensive  and  the  more  objection¬ 
able  stalling  game.  Preliminary  basketball  games  of  this  season 
seem  to  indicate  some  reasonable  degree  of  satisfactory  results 
from  these  changes. 

The  present  Joint  Basketball  Rules  Committee,  having  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  thirty-six.  is  generally  considered  unnecessarily  large 
and  unwieldy.  The  executive  committee  of  this  group  is  taking 
steps  to  change  this  condition,  and  is  endeavoring  to  reduce  the 
total  membership  of  the  committee  to  approximately  half  its 
present  size.  It  is  hoped  that  such  plans  as  may  be  agreed  to 
by  the  Joint  Committee  will  be  in  shape  to  present  to  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  Council  at  its  meeting  in  December  this  year. 

L.  W.  St.  John*, 

Chairman. 


BOXING 

<  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  held  at  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  April  8.  1°>32.  it  was  decided  that  in  dual  meets  either 
referee  or  judges  may  be  used,  depending  upon  the  agreement 
between  the  two  contestants.  However,  in  all  the  District  Col¬ 
legiate  Championship  meets  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
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National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  a  referee  and  two 
judges  must  be  used.  These  officials  must  make  a  decision  at 
the  end  of  three  rounds.  These  decisions  must  be  made  separate 
ly.  They  are  then  passed  to  the  announcer,  and  on  the  basis  of 
these  three  decisions,  separately  arrived  at,  the  announcement  of 
the  winner  is  made. 

The  weights  in  the  different  classes  are  as  follows: 


Bantam  weight 

Featherweight 

Lightweight 

Welterweight 

Middleweight 

Light  heavyweight 

Heavyweight  . 


115  lbs. 
125  lbs. 
135  lbs. 
145  lbs. 
155  lbs. 
165  lbs. 
175  lbs. 


A  3  lb.  over-weight  is  permitted.  There  is  also  an  eighth  class. 
Unlimited,  over  178  lbs. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  members  of  the  Association  attempt 
to  compete  in  their  dual  meets  with  a  team  of  more  than  eight 
men.  Extra  men  to  be  introduced  in  the  weights  from  135  to 
155  lbs.  The  introduction  of  two  men  in  these  weights  is  entirely 
optional,  and  depends  upon  an  agreement  between  the  contestants. 

Francis  C.  Grant, 

Chairman. 


FOOTBALL 

Football  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  on  Novem¬ 
ber  10th.  1932.  of  Edward  K.  Hall,  the  much  beloved  and 
honored  Chairman  of  its  Rules  Committee. 

He  had  not  only  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  game  in  all  its 
phases,  but  infinite  tact  and  diplomacy  in  composing  and  recon¬ 
ciling  widely  divergent  theories  which  were  advanced  at  different 
times,  particularly  in  the  crises  which  the  game  faced  in  1906  and 
1931. 

His  far  sighted  wisdom  and  his  boundless  patience  in  the 
debates  of  the  Rules  Committee  were  a  marvel  to  all  those  who 
were  privileged  to  serve  under  his  chairmanship. 

It  was  his  unswerving  purpose  to  keep  the  game  as  safe  for 
the  hoys  who  play  it  as  is  possible  in  any  sport  which  involves 
speed  and  bodily  impact,  and  his  vigilance  in  that  respect  was 
never  relaxed. 

His  wonderful  character  and  his  unquestioned  sincerity  gave 
him  a  power  which  few  men  possess  and  a  rare  ability  to  per¬ 
suade  to  his  views  those  who  mav  have  differed  from  him  at  the 

• 

outset. 
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His  friends  were  legion  and  their  loyalty  and  affection  for  him 
were  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  generally 
The  mark  of  fine  upstanding  sportsmanship  with  which  he  has 
endowed  football  will  remain  as  a  lasting  memorial  to  him 

The  Rules  Committee  has  adopted  resolutions  which  it  desires 
to  have  spread  upon  the  records  of  this  Association,  and  these 
resolutions  are  therefore  included  as  a  part  of  this  report: 

Resolutions 

Adopted  by  the  Football  Rules  Committee 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
on  the  death  of  its  honored  chairman 

EDWARD  KIMBALL  HALL 

Whereas,  Death  has  taken  from  us  our  dearlv-beloved  chairman 
Edward  Kimball  Hall: 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Football  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  spread 
upon  our  records  ami  publish  in  the  Football  Guide  for  1933 
this  acknowledgment  of  his  contributions  to  the  sport  in 
which  he  was  outstanding  as  player,  coach,  official,  adviser 
and  counselor,  inspirer  and  leader. 

Playing  on  the  football  team  at  Dartmouth  College  during 
three  years,  he  was  elected  captain  of  the  varsity  in  1891  — 
graduating  the  following  spring  after  having  won  letters  in 
track  and  baseball,  as  well  as  in  football. 

Serving  as  physical  director  and  football  coach  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  he  carried  on  his  studies  in  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Massachusetts  in  18%. 

During  the  next  decade  he  not  only  acted  as  an  official  in 
the  most  important  games  in  the  East,  but  established  him- 
seli  in  his  business  and  professional  relations. 

When  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  for  a  conference 
"i  the  leaders  ol  football  in  1905,  he  was  recognized  as  an 
outstanding  authority  ami  was  named  by  the  newly-organized 
Nanonal  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  to  represent  it  in 
the  deliberations  which  followed  at  that  time, 
n  1907  he  became  Secretary  of  the  National  Football  Rules 
Committee,  and  in  I'Ul  chairman  of  that  body,  serving  in 
hat  capacity  until  his  death  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire, 
on  November  10th.  1932. 

1  he  boot  ball  Code",  of  which  he  was  the  author,  was  in 
,,s  a  s'K'ial  contribution,  not  alone  to  the  game  which  he 
so. dearly  loved,  but  to  the  whole  field  of  sport,  to  clean 
living  and  right  thinking. 

During  the  years  1928  to  1930  he  directed  a  complete  recodi- 
ication  ot  the  football  rules  which  his  legal  training  and 
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found  to  curb  the  indiscriminate  throwing  of  the  ball,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  future  committee  will  have  to  find  a  solution  in 
order  to  restore  the  balance  of  offensive  strategy. 


Kicking 

The  use  of  the  punt  as  a  weapon  of  attack  has  resumed  its 
place,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  marked  improvement  in 
punting  and  the  effect  which  this  has  had  in  many  closely- fought 

contests. 

Unfortunately  goal-kicking,  either  by  placement  or  drop-kick, 
has  shown  no  improvement,  and  probably  has  been  less  effective 
this  season  than  for  many  years. 

Officiating 

The  changes  in  the  rules  made  officiating  more  difficult,  but 
reports  indicate  that  most  of  the  college  games  were’ well  handled. 

Officials  generally  complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  and  in  most  cases  fearlessly  enforced  the  rules.  This  led 
in  early  season  to  a  rather  large  number  of  penalties  which  some¬ 
times  brought  on  vigorous  objection  by  the  on-lookers.  How¬ 
ever.  as  the  season  progressed  and  players  became  more  familiar 
with  the  new  code,  breaches  in  the  rules  became  less  frequent, 
and  the  penalties  decreased  until  the  final  games  were  played  with 
comparative  freedom  from  fouls. 


Amendments  in  the  1932  Code 

In  his  last  annual  report  Mr.  Hall,  commenting  on  the  season’s 
injuries,  said : 

'  The  one  regrettable  feature  of  the  season  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  fatal  injuries,  most  of 
which  occurred  in  high  school  games  and  unorganized  play.  The 
Rules  Committee  is  now  undertaking  to  collect  the  true  facts 
concerning  these  injuries,  the  accounts  of  which  have  in  many 
cases  been  much  distorted. 

After  this  information  is  collected  a  careful  study  will  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  to  what  extent,  if  any.  any 
of  these  injuries  appear  to  be  the  result  of  styles  of  play  or  of 
practices  which  are  unduly  hazardous. 

For  twenty-six  years  the  main  objective  of  your  committee  has 
been  to  make  and  to  keep  the  game  both  interesting  and  safe  for 
the  boys  who  play  it.  In  every  case  where  interest  and  safety 
have  seemed  to  clash,  the  decision  has  always  been  on  the  side  of 
safety,  \  ery  often  this  action  has  been  taken  in  the  face  of 
earnest,  though  generally  temporary,  protests  on  the  part  of  many 
friends  of  the  game. 
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If  your  committee  finds  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
injuries  experienced  during  the  past  season  is  the  result  of  any 
new  hazards  that  have  come  into  the  game,  or  if  it  finds  styles 
of  play  which  threaten  to  develop  new  sources  of  danger  in  the 
future,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  deal  with  these  problems  as  tin  s 
have  with  similar  problems  in  the  past  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  remedy  is  one  which  can  be  made  effective  by  merely  adding 
to  or  modifying  the  rules.” 

The  promise  made  at  that  time  was  actively  taken  in  hand  by 
the  Committee  at  the  annual  meeting  last  February,  after  an 
exhaustive  collection  of  information  regarding  the  serious  injur¬ 
ies  of  the  previous  season  and  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
this  data. 

This  analysis  showed  that  the  so-called  fatality  list  charged  to 
football  was  more  than  50%  entirely  misleading  and  inaccurate, 
and  that  there  were  but  twenty  one  deaths  which  could  be  at  ill 
properly  chargeable  to  the  game,  with  three  of  these  doubtful. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  750.000  played  the  game  in 
1951.  and  if  this  be  accurate,  it  means  that  the  mortality  rate  was 
less  than  three  one-hundredths  of  1%. 

While  the  death  or  serious  injury  of  even  a  single  player  is 
most  regrettable,  it  is  felt  that  the  arraignment  of  football  on 
this  score  has  been  too  severely  drawn  in  some  quarters. 

Six  major  changes  in  the  rules  were  made,  including: 

A.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  certain  equipment  which 
might  be  dangerous,  and  the  requirement  that  other  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  padded  to  avoid  injury  to  opponents. 

B.  The  doing  away  with  the  more  compact  massing  of 
the  team  receiving  the  kick-off  by  requiring  at  least  five  of 
these  players  to  remain  near  the  center  of  the  field  until  the 
ball  is  actually  kicked. 

C.  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  flying  block  and  the 
flying  tackle. 

I).  The  liberalization  of  the  substitution  rule  so  as  to 
permit  an  injured  or  tired  player  to  be  withdrawn  once  each 
quarter  and  returned  to  the  game  in  any  subsequent  period. 

E.  The  amendment  of  the  dead-ball  rule  so  as  to  provide 

that  when  any  portion,  except  hands  or  feet,  of  the  player 

in  possession  of  the  ball  touches  the  ground  the  ball  becomes 

dead  automatically. 

* 

F.  The  further  restriction  of  the  use  of  hands  and  arms 
by  players  on  defense  on  the  heads,  necks,  or  faces  of 
opponents. 


Reports  from  members  of  the  Committee  indicate  that  these 

„e«-  rules  have  been  well  received  an, I  that  they  have  in  the  main 
accomplished  their  purpose.  J  1  1  nia,n 

At  the  time  of  their  adoption  it  was  felt  that  •  i  -  t 

would  not  only  check  the  tendency  toward  inn-,-'  '  ^  —  Cfian,ges 

make  the  game  safer  than  eve?nbefo?eWard  inaCMi,«  in-iuries  ««t 

I  he  Committee  recognized,  however  that  it 

‘•rely  to  eliminate  accidents  and  injuAs  in  JL 

physical  contact  and  speed  by  modification  of  the  ruleTa  one6 
any  more  than  it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  i  •  J  ’ 

by  framing  wise  traffic  laws  and  re^atTons.  "  aCC,dentS 

Mcons  Taken  to  Obtain  Support 

With  this  realization,  Mr.  Hall,  with  Dr  r,  •  , 

the  American  Football  Coaches  Associating  1 u  ?*,dent  of 
appeal  to  coaches  and  officials  asking  for  i  full  Vomnr  **  Stn?? 
the  rules. — not  only  in  letter  but  in srfrit  if? npI,?ncc  w,th 

oi  any  and  all  breaches  of  the  rules  Pand'  a  chef  if.  fmorcen,ent 
of  the  penalties  for  such  breaches.  ’  ‘  acceptance 

giving  thehe1uneL6pehrataionn!„rX°dSt  coaches 

l^ls^Zaptll*  when*  they” 

those  ^espons^bhT  for'athleTic  Hic^nd  'W°  '  To 

schools,  and  public  nhvprnmJ  ”  '  ir  *uPcmsion  in  colleges. 

tions  of  anyPand  all  'rfles  and  a  mK,  attemion  to  ,he  K-.it  a- 
their  responsibilities  in  providim*  PJea  l<?  t^ern  to  assume 

"BoThIh  SUPCrvisi°n  "f  ,>la>l's  3t  KmesP  -V'"?  fieWs  and 

addhi'ontheir  ^  P°°,bal1  Gui<^  »»d  in 

atiuns  of  the  CoS  L"  o™d?he  Vil!  prfSS  associ- 

presumablv  a  considerable  n„mi  5°  l,m  ),a  nctw°rk.  so  that 
received  these  messages  °‘  'h°SC  ",ost  vita"-v  “teresled 

'ec.'SauZrhyr',oar  '"hfcm.t'a  IfiT  *°  ^  those  in 

and  a  ".id  more  d  fficu  Sa  ZTo'a  “  "the  **ririt  °f 

sense  of  responsibility  in omWlZ* :r'°arouse  a  Proportionate 

s5h,p'\Sane’  and  -hall  in  a  “spir'd  "of  ^d^am 

ship  Uo,h  ourTs?  hca5p,ar-nErtdHal|OUgh  f  an<l 

successors  will  carry'™  ,  hk  in^fi^M  "  ,s  h«ped  that  his 

°ne  ^  “<hng  infiuences  Vo'r'good  f0°")a" 
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The  Season's  Injuries 

The  number  of  serious  and  fatal  injuries  which  have  been 
reported  by  the  press  as  occurring  during  the  season  of  1932  is 
disconcerting  at  the  moment,  as  it  was  confidently  expected  that 
the  changes  in  rules  which  were  effected  last  February  would 
bring  about  a  much  lower  average,  and,  although  there  has  been 
a  material  decrease  from  last  season,  the  casualty  list  as  reported 
must  be  regarded  as  a  problem  of  serious  import. 

From  the  preliminary  information  at  hand,  it  appears  that  by 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  these  accidents  occurred  in  high 
school  and  sand-lot  games — in  direct  ratio  to  the  lack  of  super 
vision  exercised — and  that  but  three  cases  resulting  fatally 
occurred  in  colleges  holding  membership  in  this  Association. 

The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  accidents  and  the  details,  not 
only  of  each  occurrence  itself,  but  of  the  antecedent  circum 
stances  and  the  subsequent  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  is  being 
carried  on  with  utmost  efficiency  by  a  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Safety  in  College  Physical  Education  under  the  auspices  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  New  York  University.  Separate 
reports  are  being  prepared  by  the  Rules  Committee  itself,  by  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association  under  the  able  direction 
of  Dr.  Stevens,  and  by  Mr.  Fielding  H.  Yost,  Physical  Director 
of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

As  soon  as  the  data  has  been  collected  and  tabulated,  these 
reports  will  be  made  available  to  the  members  of  next  year's 
Rules  Committee,  which  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  such  remedies 
as  in  its  judgment  seem  warranted  by  the  conclusions  arrived  it. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  only  fair  that  judgment  should  be  with¬ 
held  until,  after  mature  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  facts, 
proper  solutions  may  lie  reached. 

All  in  all,  the  football  season  of  1932  should  be  deemed  to 
have  advanced  the  best  elements  of  the  sport  and  to  have  fostered 
those  traditions  which  have  produced  one  of  the  greatest  charac¬ 
ter-building  influences  of  modern  times. 

William  S.  Langford. 

Secretary. 


GYMNASTICS 

I ntercollegiate  Gymnastics 

On  March  22,  1899,  the  first  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic  contest 
was  held  in  the  New  York  University  gymnasium.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  Inter-Collegiate  Association  of  Amateur  Gymnasts 
of  America  was  formed.  From  that  time  up  to  our  entrance  into 
the  W  orld  War  college  gymnastics  flourished.  During  the  post 
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,var  period  the  interest  waned,  especially  in  certain  parts  of  the 

country. _  A  renewed  interest,  however,  seems  to  have  been 

present  in  late  years.  Ins  has  been  further  encouraged  bv  the 

decision  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee,  a.  the  instiga- 

o  the  American  Olympic  Gymnastic  Committee,  to  include 

individual  events  ,n  the  Olympic  program  in  addition  to  the 

usual  team  competition  involving  one  prescribed  exercise  on  each 
apparatus. 

It  has  been  the  policy  in  Intercollegiate  Gymnastics  to  en¬ 
courage  ..dividual  work  and  to  frown  on  any  set  exercises  -  the 
thought  being  that  the  college  man  derives  more  pleasure  from 
and  takes  more  interest  in.  original  optional  combinations  than  in 
striving  for  the  perfection  of  one  set  exercise  Intercollegiate 
(  Mnnast.es  is  justified  in  its  existence  as  a  sport  only  so  long  as 
it  affords  the  maximum  amount  of  physical  benefit,  training,  and 
pleasure  to  all  those  interested  in  it  as  participants  We  th«* 
committee,  have  kept  this  in  mind  in  preparing  this  report 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  never  been  a  single  set  of 
rules  and  regulations  covering  Intercollegiate  Gymnastics  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  the  task  of  your  committee  to 
formula  e  such  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations.  This  task  has  been 

n.i«  «c  Hi  many  dlfficu,t,es:  mamly  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
ruk  used  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  the  natural 

reluctance  or  each  section  to  make  changes.  All  these  differences 

<»i  opinion  have  not  been  eliminated,  and  there  are  still  we  know 

leservations  in  some  minds.  Still,  the  rules  and  regulations 

,  -to  be  presented  tor  your  adoption  are  the  result  of  several 
-  investigation  and  are  worthy  of  your  acceptance. 

References 

'"h-S  ,the  reful,s.  presented  below  we  have  studied 
and  have  had  frequent  reierence  to  the  rules  of  the  following 

■  lt“:‘‘  n,tnal,onl'  Federation  of  Gymnasts  Amateur 
Athletic  L'mon  of  the  United  States,  Eastern Tn.ercolTetriare 
»\  mnastk  Lcatruc.  \Ve<; t*»m  r* _  N  . 


\  \  I  r  n  i-  n»miauon  iwnich  uses 

defunct  I nt?r  roil  ea"ad,?n  lnterco,,ee'ate  Gymnasts,  and  the 
An.erica,  °  CR,a  ‘  Assoc,at,on  of  Amateur  Gymnasts  of 

(-  om petit ive  Events 

bee,!' a  ST  °f  wh.ic,h  eve,lts  to  ‘"elude  in  the  program  has 

Club  8whtwrfTW,lh  t0  Tumb,in*’  Rope  Climbing. 

‘  '"igmg,  and  Long  Horse,  inasmuch  as  these  are  all  recog- 
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nizecl  events  in  international  competition  in  addition  to  the  Hori¬ 
zontal  Bar,  Side  Horse,  Parallel  Bars,  and  kings.  In  arriving 
at  our  decision  we  have  considered  particularly  the  interest  of 
the  competitors,  the  spectators,  and  the  length  of  time  involved 

W  e  have  decided  to  include  Tumbling  and  Rope  Climb  in  the 
series  of  events,  with  the  exclusion  of  Long  Horse  and  Club 
Swinging,  for  the  following  reasons: — 

1  -Rope  Climb:— This  has  proven  to  be  perhaps  the  most 
exciting  event  in  a  gymnastic  meet:  an  event  which  has  a  great 
appeal  both  to  the  contestant  and  the  spectator.  It  may  be  run 
off  in  a  very  short  time,  much  shorter  than  any  of  the  other 
events  under  discussion.  Furthermore,  contests,  being  long  and 
drawn  out  on  the  apparatus,  are  considerably  enlivened  by  the 
interjection  of  a  speed  event  into  the  program. 

2 — Tumbling: — This  is  again  an  event  which  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  appreciated  by  the  spectators;  one  with  which  most 
people  are  familiar.  It  is  one  of  the  most  widely  contested  events 
in  intercollegiate  and  other  circles  in  this  country. 

3.  — Long  Horse: — This  is  probably  the  least  interesting  event 
in  gymnastics  both  from  the  contestants'  and  spectators*  stand¬ 
point.  Also  it  is  the  most  infrequently  contested  apparatus  in 
intercollegiate  circles,  with  little  actual  performance  for  the  time 
consumed. 

4.  — Club  Swinging: — While  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
spectators  to  watch  one  or  two  club  swingers,  each  performing 
for  three  minutes,  it  becomes  monotonous  to  witness  five  or  six 
such  performances  which  are  very  much  the  same.  Also  most 
spectators  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  fine  points  and  movements; 
and  very  few  judges  are  capable  of  officiating  properly  in  this 
event,  due  to  a  direct  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  move¬ 
ments. 

5.  — Time  Consumed: — Gymnastic  contests  necessarily  con¬ 
sume  considerable  time,  averaging  from  one  to  one  and  a  half 
hours  for  six  events  in  a  dual  meet.  We  consider  it  highly 
inadvisable  to  lengthen  the  time  consumed.  For  this  reason  we 
omit  Club  Swinging  from  the  list  as  a  possible  seventh  event 

6.  — International  Competition: — We  feel  that  the  inter¬ 
collegiate  gymnast  should  point  toward  these  competitions,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Olympic  Games,  and  therefore  should  engage  during 
his  college  years  in  those  events  most  important  to  tit  him  for 
these  international  games.  Rope  Climb,  being  a  speed  event, 
needs  constant  practice  and  competition ;  tumbling  likewise.  Long 
Horse  is  an  event  which  may  be  easily  learned  in  a  short  time 
by  a  gymnast  already  proficient  on  the  basic  apparatus.  Since  it 
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is  necessary  to  limit  the  personnel  of  college  teams,  it  appears  to 
he  unfair  to  include  three  or  four  specialists  in  Club  Swinging 
with  the  resulting  exclusion  of  the  same  number  of  men  from  the 
other  events. 


Scoring 

Except  for  one  section  of  the  country,  scoring  in  gvmnastics 
is  based  on  individual  places,  the  first  three  to  count  in  league  or 
conference  meets,  and  the  first  four  in  championship  contests- 
•*'  P°,nts  for  f,rst  place,  3  for  second,  ami  1  for  third  in  the 
former,  and  5  for  first  3  for  second.  2  for  third,  and  1  for 
tourth  in  the  latter.  The  section  or  district  above  mentioned 
signified  US  preference  for  team  scoring,  or  totaling  all  the  points 
of  all  the  members  of  the  teams  competing. 

\\  e  feel  that  scoring  by  places  is  superior  to  totaling  the  indi¬ 
vidual  scores  of  the  contestants.  The  thought  is  that  a  false 
result  may  be  obtained  in  the  total  if  there  is  any  inequality  of 
judging  in  a  single  event  or  between  events.  A  judge  may  start 
on  a  wrong  basic  number  in  awarding  points  for  the  first  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  first  competitor  in  an  event.  The  margin  of  error 
may  be  large  enough  to  change  the  result  of  the  meet  Awarding 
poults  tor  places  comes  nearer  to  avoiding  such  an  error 

Scoring  by  totaling  all  the  points  of  one  team  in  all  events 
requires  a  definite  set  number  of  entries  which  must  be  adhered 
to  in  all  meets.  1  his  is  a  handicap  to  the  team  which  is  travel¬ 
ling.  and  especially  to  one  which  cannot  afford  to  travel  with  a 
„  numbcr  ot  mcn-  Als?>  scoring  by  totaling  points  does  not 
al  .  a  te.am  to  entcr  an  inferior  competitor  or  beginner  with¬ 
out  incurring  a  great  handicap.  We  feel  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  such  men  entered  in  contests  whenever  possible  for  it  is 
uough  such  experience  that  the  beginner  overcomes  his  “stage- 
t right  and  acquires  confidence.  The  development  of  the  coming 
g>mnast  is  just  as  important  as  the  polishing  of  the  already 


Specifications  for  Apparatus 

°n  s,)c9 Nations  for  apparatus  there  will  be 
ound  minor  differences  from  the  rules  and  regulations  of  even 

m  diVTi  C0ntcr?nce-  °ur  specifications  should  be  acceptable 
.1  as  they  are  based  on  the  fundamental  similarities  in  all  sets 

I  U -\rU,C%  The  °ne  main  difference  has  been 

thetliLUrJnSIern  w"!crenc'. w.hich  uses  a  starting  platform  for 
thev  nrlgtL  8  i  We  haye  eI,m,naled  this  »n  our  regulations,  as 
ts  use  h.c  0  y  Su0up  ,hat  uses  such  a  device,  and  furthermore 
contests  ****  sanc,,oned  in  national  or  international 
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I.— Events  and  Apparatus  Specifications 

1.  — All  gymnastic  contests  shall  include  competition  in  tin 

following  events : — Horizontal  Bar,  Side  Horse,  Parallel 
Bars,  Flying  Rings,  Tumbling,  and  Rope  Climb. 

2.  — Each  event  shall  be  run  off  separately  except  in  case  of 

agreement  by  the  competing  managements  previous  to  the 
contest. 

3.  — The  apparatus  used  in  competition  shall  conform  to  the 

following  specifications : — 

a.  — The  Horizontal  Bar  shall  be  1 '/%"  in  diameter,  8' 

from  top  of  bar  to  top  of  mat  and  at  least  7'  in  width, 
and  shall  be  made  of  steel. 

b.  — The  Side  Horse  shall  not  have  a  raised  neck,  shall  be 

46"  from  top  of  mat  or  board  to  top  of  pommels,  and 
17*4"  between  center  of  pommels.  The  pommels  shall 
be  4"  to  6"  in  height. 

c.  — The  Flying  Rings  shall  be  9"  in  diameter  in  inside 

measurements,  72"  from  bottom  of  rings  to  top  of  mat. 
and  hung  from  rope  and  webbing  or  straps  at  least 
16'  in  length.  Actually  the  rings  shall  hang  from 
canvas  webbing  or  straps  at  least  3'  in  length  upon 
which  there  shall  be  no  more  than  one  buckle  and  no 
other  fittings.  The  rope  shall  hang  from  overhead 
fixtures  and  not  from  wall  pulleys.  The  rings  shall 
be  without  fixtures  or  attachments  for  straps. 

d.  — The  Parallel  Bars  shall  be  made  of  ash  wood,  not 

less  than  9'  in  length.  18"  from  center  to  center  of 
holms,  and  at  least  5' 2"  from  top  of  mat  or  board  to 
top  of  holms. 

e.  — The  Tumbling  Mats  shall  be  at  least  40'  in  length, 

5'  wide,  and  2"  thick,  covered  by  a  rug  at  least  40' 
by  5'.  When  a  series  of  mats  are  employed,  each  mat 
shall  be  joined  with  the  adjacent  mats  in  a  firm 
manner. 

f.  — in  the  Rope  Climb  the  rope  shall  be  from  1  /"  to 

1  yA"  in  diameter  and  20'  from  top  of  stool  to  tam¬ 
bourine.  The  tambourine  shall  be  at  least  12"  in 
diameter,  permanently  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  rope, 
and  its  under  surface  shall  be  coated  with  lamp  black 
before  each  contest.  No  other  devices  shall  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  tambourine  described.  The  rope  shall 
have  no  knots,  balls,  or  other  assisting  devices.  The 


starting  stool  shall  be  at  least  5"  above  the  floor,  the 
top  being  flat  and  parallel  to  the  floor. 

II —Officials  and  Their  Duties 

1. — The  officials  for  a  meet  shall  be  three  judges,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  head  judge. 

2-  The  duties  of  each  judge  shall  be  to  know  thoroughly  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  apparatus,  competition,  and  scor¬ 
ing  and  to  score  each  exercise  of  each  event  separately  and 
without  consultation. 

3.  -The  duties  of  the  head  judge  shall  be  to  see  that  the 
apparatus  conforms  to  all  specifications,  to  act  as  authority 
in  cases  of  dispute,  and  to  report  all  irregularities  to  the 
governing  body  under  whose  auspices  the  contest  is  held. 

III. — Scoring  (Team  and  Individual) 

1.  — A  team  shall  be  allowed  no  more  than  four  competitors  in 

any  single  event. 

2. — Three  places  shall  be  awarded  in  each  event  with  points 

scored  as  follows: — 1st  place — 5  points.  2nd  place — 3 
points,  and  3rd  place — 1  point.  In  case  of  a  tie  for  any 
place  (except  in  rope  climb)  the  total  points  for  the  place 
tied  for  and  the  next  succeeding  place  shall  be  evenly 
divided  between  the  teams  of  the  tied  competitors. 

3.  — That  team  shall  be  winner  which  scores  the  greater  total 

of  points  based  on  the  places  won  by  its  representatives. 

4.  — The  place  won  by  a  competitor  shall  be  determined  by 

adding  the  points  awarded  him  by  the  judges  in  both  exer¬ 
cises.  the  highest  total  winning  first  place,  etc. 

5.  — For  all  events  except  the  rope  climb,  the  judges  shall 

award  points  on  the  basis  of  110  points  for  a  perfect  exer¬ 
cise.  Thus  a  perfect  score  would  be  660  points  for  a 
competitor  in  a  single  event.  The  basis  for  awarding 
points  shall  be : — 10  points  for  approach  and  retreat.  40 
points  for  execution  and  general  form,  and  60  points  for 
difficulty  of  exercise  and  beauty  of  combination. 

IV—  Rules  for  Competition 

1  Each  competitor  shall  qualify  to  the  rules  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A. 
on  amateurism. 

2 — Every  competitor  shall  perform  two  combinations  or  exer¬ 
cises  on  each  apparatus  on  which  he  is  entered. 
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3.  — There  shall  be  no  prescribed  or  set  exercises  and  the  judges 

shall  deduct  for  flagrant  repetition  of  combinations. 

4. — Except  in  cases  of  accident  to  apparatus  there  shall  be  no 

second  trial  allowed. 

5.  — Coaching  of  any  sort  shall  be  prohibited  while  a  com¬ 

petitor’s  exercise  is  in  progress.  Infringement  of  this  rule 
shall  disqualify  the  competitor  for  the  exercise  during 
which  he  receives  the  coaching. 

6.  — Before  the  commencement  of  all  exercises  the  competitor 

shall  stand  at  ease  at  least  three  paces  from  the  apparatus 
and  on  signal  from  the  head  judge  shall  commence  his 
exercise  by  first  coming  to  attention  and  then  approaching 
the  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  his  exercise  he  shall  take 
three  paces  forward  and  come  to  attention. 

7  — On  the  Horizontal  Bar,  Side  Horse,  and  Parallel  Bars 
each  combination  or  exercise  shall  be  judged  from  the  time 
the  competitor  begins  his  combination  until  he  again  wholly 
or  in  part  places  his  weight  on  the  floor  or  mat.  when  his 
exercise  shall  automatically  cease.  Any  accidental  brush¬ 
ing  of  the  mat  during  the  exercise  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  score  by  the  judges  at  their  discretion. 

8. — On  the  Rings  the  first  combination  shall  be  performed  with 
the  rings  motionless.  I  he  second  exercise  shall  be  pei- 
formed  with  the  rings  in  motion  maintaining  an  angle  of 
at  least  40  degrees  each  side  of  vertical.  The  combination 
shall  end  when  the  competitor  wholly  or  in  part  places  his 
weight  upon  the  mat  or  floor,  with  the  exception  that  he 
mav  pound  the  mat  on  his  last  swing  in  order  to  execute 
his  dismount.  Any  accidental  brushing  of  the  mat  during 
the  exercise  shall  be  deducted  from  the  score  by  the  judges. 

9  — ln  Tumbling  a  competitor’s  exercise  shall  end  when  he 
clearly  and  fully  leaves  the  mat  with  one  or  more  feet  or 
hands  or  other  part  of  the  body. 

10.— In  the  Rope  Climb  the  competitor  shall  sit  upon  the  start¬ 
ing  stool  with  hands  grasping  the  rope.  The  starter  shall 
say — "On  your  mark”;  after  2  seconds— “Get  set  ,  at 
which  notice  the  competitor  shall  lift  his  legs  clear  from 
the  floor;  and  after  2  more  seconds  shall  lire  a  gun  for 
the  start  A  gun  must  be  used  for  starting.  Each  com¬ 
petitor  shall  be  allowed  two  trials,  his  best  time  counting 
and  the  places  awarded  according  to  the  time  taken  to 
touch  the  tambourine,  the  fastest  being  first.  In  case  of  a 
tie  the  judges  shall  order  an  additional  trial  for  those  com¬ 
petitors  tied.  There  shall  be  a  starter  and  three  timers, 
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each  to  be  equipped  with  accurate  1/1 0th  second  stop 
watches.  If  any  part  of  the  competitor's  body  touches  the 
floor  or  if  he  helps  himself  in  any  way  by  placing  his  feet 
on  the  starting  stool,  his  trial  shall  be  declared  a  false  start. 
More  than  two  false  starts  shall  count  as  a  trial.  The 
starter  shall  examine  the  hands  of  all  contestants  before 
and  after  climbing,  making  sure  that  no  blacking  is  present 
on  their  hands  at  the  start.  Blacking  on  hands  after 
climbing  shall  be  proof  of  completion  of  climb.  The  timers 
must  record  a  time,  clicking  their  watches  at  the  time  they 
think  the  competitor  has  touched  the  tambourine. 

Christopher  A.  Beling,  M.D., 

Chairman. 


ICE  HOCKEY 

'Phe  annual  meeting  of  the  Ice  Hockey  Rules  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Harvard  University  Club  in  Boston,  May  1.  1932. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  open  meeting  the  night  before,  when  the 
members  met  with  coaches  and  officials.  The  evening  meeting 
gave  an  opportunity  to  discuss  anticipated  changes  with  the 
leaders  of  ice  hockey  in  that  section  and  to  receive  their  recom¬ 
mendations.  It  also  broadened  the  scope  of  understanding,  in 
relation  to  the  rules,  between  various  sections  of  the  country. 
With  this  advantage  in  mind,  the  committee  desires  to  hold  the 
annual  meeting  next  year  in  the  W  est,  possibly  Minneapolis,  and 
the  year  following  in  Xew  York  City.  Such  rotation  will  afford 
contacts  with  coaches  and  officials  and  therebv  aid  the  uniformity 
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of  the  rules  and  their  application. 

Recommendations  were  again  solicited  this  year  by  question¬ 
naires  set  to  coaches  and  officials  after  the  playing  season.  All 
suggestions  were  carefully  considered,  but  none  of  *a  radical 
nature  were  adopted.  The  most  important  changes  are:  the 
number  of  substitute  players  increased  from  six  to  nine;  specified 
places  for  face-offs,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  places; 
increase  of  the  distance,  from  5  to  10  feet,  that  players,  other 
than  those  facing,  must  be  from  the  puck  when  it  is  faced;  the 
anti-defense  rule  made  less  restrictive;  interference  with  the 
vision  of  the  goalkeeper  by  an  opponent  stops  play  and  a  goal 
if  made  is  not  scored  ;  substitution  for  a  penalized  player  is  per¬ 
mitted ;  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  referee,  ends  may  he  changed 
in  one  of  the  regular  periods  to  equalize  ice  conditions. 

1  he  frequent  meetings  held  by  the  organized  officials  associa¬ 
tions  have  improved  the  uniformity  of  officiating  generally.  The 
committee  recognizes  this  and  also  appreciates  the  opportunities 
it  has  had  to  assist  the  officials  by  interpretation  of  the  rules. 


Group  meetings,  w  here  coaches,  players,  and  officials  study  thr 
rules  together,  have  been  held  and  are  highly  recommended.  The 
game  itself  seems  to  be  increasing  in  popularity,  and  the  com 
mittee  welcomes  suggestions  toward  standardization  or  clarity  •  >; 
phraseology  of  the  rules. 

Albert  I.  Pkkttyman, 

Chairman. 

SWIMMING 

Chronologically  the  first  significant  event  in  the  nineteenth 
annual  report  of  the  Swimming  Rules  Committee  deals  with  the 
Ninth  National  Collegiate  Swimming  Championships.  These 
were  held  in  the  University  of  Michigan  Intramural  Sports 
Building,  March  25-26,  1932.  Although  the  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  represented  in  the  meet  compared  favorably  with  other 
years,  the  present  widespread  adverse  economic  conditions  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  outstanding  individual  contestants  from 
various  national  areas. 

The  nineteen  colleges  and  universities  represented  were  Bow- 
doin,  California.  Cincinnati,  Columbia.  Illinois,  Iowa.  Lafayette, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Naval  Academy,  Nebraska,  Northwestern, 
Ohio  State,  Pittsburgh.  Princeton,  Rutgers,  Southern  California, 
Stanford,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  friendly  rivalry,  intercollegiate  good  will,  and  number  of 
individual  and  team  records  established  the  meet  was  well  abreast 
of  the  high  standard  of  other  years.  The  detailed  results  are 
recorded  in  the  recent  issue  of  the  Swimming  Guide. 

This  being  an  Olympic  year  the  meet  was  designated  an  official 
Olympic  tryout,  and  the  fifteen  hundred  meter  Olympic  event 
added  to  the  program.  As  a  result  of  a  four  year  forward  look¬ 
ing  program,  the  diving  rules  for  the  Olympics,  the  A.  A.  L?., 
and  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  were  made  identical,  particularly  as  far  as 
performance  was  concerned.  This  modification  of  program  and 
identity  in  diving  facilitated  American  proficiency  and  participa¬ 
tion  by  college  men.  James  Cristy.  of  Michigan,  who  first  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  1500  meter  swim  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  champion¬ 
ships,  won  second  place  in  this  meet,  and  later  placed  third  in 
the  Olympics.  “Mickey  Riley”  Galitzen,  of  Southern  California, 
and  Richard  Degener,  of  Michigan,  won  first  and  second  place 
respectively  in  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  championships,  finished  in  reverse 
order  the  following  week  in  the  A.  A.  U.  championships  at  New 
Haven,  and  again  at  Los  Angeles  won  first  and  third  respectively 
in  the  Olympics. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  given  to  our  committee  by  the 
N.  C.  A.  A.  Executive  Council  a  year  ago,  the  net  proceeds  of 
the  N.  C.  A.  A.  championships,  which  amounted  to  over  $1,200, 


"m  contributed  to  the  American  Olympic  Committee  to  help 
finance  American  Olympic  participation 

The  success  of  the  meet  athletically  and  financially  was  greatly 
I  act  1  dated  by  the  splendid  business  management  and  fine  hospi¬ 
tality  ot  the  members  of  the  athletic  department  of  the  University 

The  annual  meeting  for  the  standardization  of  roles  was  held 
jointly  with  the  National  Collegiate  meet  Five  members  of  the 
lucrative  Committee  and  six  advisory  members  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  In  accordance  with  past  practice,  representatives  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  and  interscholastic  swimming  coaches  associations  and 
O  her  representatives  from  various  leagues  and  conferences  were 
also  present  by  invitation  Our  committee  again  acknowledges 
the  expert  criticism  and  friendly  cooperation  received  annually 
iron,  these  coaches  associations  and  other  representatives,  and 
we  hope  that  the  relationship  will  continue. 

I  he  tiles  of  the  Intercollegiate  Swimming  Guide  will  show 
that  for  years  this  committee  has  sought  to  maintain  a  helpful 
contact  with  interscholastic  swimming.  We  have  had  an  inter¬ 
scholastic  advisory  committee  during  this  time  from  the  various 
sections  o.  the  United  States.  These  representatives  have  been 
united  o  sit  m  at  rules  meetings  and  in  other  ways  inform  us 
o.  problems  peculiar  to  competition  in  the  public  and  private 
sill. M. Is  Last  March,  also,  our  committee  appointed  a  sub¬ 
committee, — E.  T.  Kennedy,  Columbia;  E.  W  McGillivrav  Chi 
cago  ,  and  A.  E.  Ei.ers  Washington,-, o  confe' w^i^: 
scholastic  leaders  as  to  rules  problems  in  their  respective  national 

bon'  ThdJ°  STC,  T-  a  C!eariTh°USe  f°r  helPf“1  standardiza¬ 
tion.  I  lust  undertakings  have  been  valuable  for  acquainting  our 

committee  with  the  needs  of  the  situation,  and  some  further 
ten  ative  steps  in  standardization  have  been  taken.  However,  am¬ 
nia  program  for  improvement  in  interscholastic  circles  will 
riijuire  prolonged  effort  and  continued  friendly  cooperation  The 
recent  action  of  the  N.  C.  A.  A.  Executive  Council  iif preparing 
,c  ",aV  l°r  s?mc  oftlc,al  basis  of  interscholastic  representation 

st u died S] > \-° our- ' emu S  ,hHldS  PrnTSe  f0r  ‘mProvenient.  Ld  is  being 
studied  i>)  our  committee  members. 

yearstuXTrol’ t'"?  v'"  r?les  Tkm*  bodi«  Rested  two 
ajj°.  •'  *  residents  Kennedy  and  Brondage  has  been  own 

five  and  ts  beu«  carried  forward.  The  joint  representation  of 

prisercatri'eTon^ber1  ^  !rit'nd,-v  cofPerati,,n  in  common  enter? 
Mr  Genrtrlf  rv  hefore-  ( hiring,  and  after  the  Nth  Olympiad. 

I*  i  and  l  S.  representative  on  the 

\  tiion-;,  p  V,U,K  RVU‘S  Committee,  and  member  of  the  A  \  U 
National  Board  ot  Governors,  refereed  the  N.  C.  A  A  Divine 

ouT'r'i'ii-c 'r*1'  A””  Ar,,or\and  was  invited  to  advise  with  u? 

our  CommitteeCu^r!  ™ceUn^  Likewise,  the  Chairman  of 
mm,ttee  "as  ,nv,ted  to.  and  attended,  the  recent  national 


A.  A.  U.  swimming  meetings  in  New  York  City.  A  joint  com 
niittee  of  the  A.  A.  U.,  N.  C.  A.  A.,  and  Coaches  Associations  of 
holh  bodies,  working  before,  during,  and  after  the  Olympics, 
have  unanimously  agreed  on  further  improvements  in  our  diving 
code.  With  the  Olympic  rules  as  its  basis,  certain  new  dives  were 
added,  and  other  forward  looking  changes  made.  These  changes 
have  been  adopted  by  both  organizations. 

The  Tenth  Annual  National  Collegiate  Swimming  Champion 
ships  will  be  held  at  Yale  University  in  the  magnificent  new 
Payne  Whitney  exhibition  swimming  pool  on  March  24  25,  l‘)33. 
Members  of  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  are  urged  to  support  the  meet  bv 
sending  their  outstanding  swimmers  and  divers  from  the  various 
leagues  and  conferences,  including  outstanding  individuals  in 
institutions  not  members  of  such  intercollegiate  bodies. 

The  new  Swimming  Guide  published  early  in  December  reflects 
credit  on  Mr.  Kennedy  the  editor,  Dr.  Raycroft,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Publications,  and  Mr.  Doyle,  President  of  the 
American  Sports  Publishing  Company.  It  is  again  thoroughly 
representative  of  the  intercollegiate  and  interscholastic  leagues 
and  conferences  of  the  United  States.  We  commend  it  to  the 
members  of  this  association  as  worthy  of  your  support. 

The  detailed  financial  statement  of  the  1932  meet  is  appended. 

F.  W.  Luehrjng, 

Chairman. 


Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements 
N.  C.  A.  A.  Swimming  Meet 
Held  at  University  of  Michigan,  March  25  and  26,  1922 


Receipts: — 

Admissions _ - _ — _ _ _ _ _ $1,631.05 

Entry  fees - 132.00 

Program  sales  - - -  *»_’ 

•Program  advertising  . 190.00 


Totai,  Receipts  . . __ — . . .  $2,022.07 

Disbursements: — 

Ferry  Field  payroll  (putting  up  bleachers)  $80.60 

Printing,  tickets,  etc. _ 108.89 

Painting  and  numbering  scats  17.00 

Postage _ _ . _  14.26 

Trainers  .  _  ,  .  .  8.00 

Western  Union  (telegrams) . . . . 6.88 

Programs  (printing)  _  198.00 

Medals  305.00 

Commission,  selling  program  advertising  -  76.00 


Total  Disbursements _  814.63 

Balance -  1,207.44 


$2,022.07 
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♦  Program  advertising  not  yet  collected  .  $4S()0 

Commissions  due  on  above  advertising  _  1800 

Net  program  advertising  outstanding  . . .  $2700 


TRACK  AND  FIELD 

The  National  Collegiate  Track  and  Field  Rules  Committee 
held  it*  annual  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  on  August  2nd  1932 
with  eight  members  attending. 

Most  of  the  rule  changes  authorized  were  in  the  interest  of 
greater  uniformity  between  N.  C.  A  A  and  International  Feder- 
ation  rules.  Chief  among  them  are  the  following: 

1  Motion  pictures  may  he  used  as  a  check  on  the  finish 

judges,  provided  the  "pictures  are  taken  from  a  point  on  the 

fid, sh  hne  produced,  and  adequately  show  the  finish  of  each 
contestant.  -  ***** 

i  2  i The  £-.C|A  A:, ru,,e  regarding  the  finish  of  a  race  has 
been  brought  m  hue  with  the  rules  of  most  other  organizations 

Runners  are  to  be  placed  in  the  order  in  which  any  part  of  their 
)<J( \  c  torso  ,  as  distinguished  from  the  head,  arms  feet 
or  hands)  crosses  the  finish  line”.  "But  a  competitor  falling  at’ 

he  finish  is  not  considered  to  have  finished  unless  his  entire 
body  shall  have  crossed  the  finish  line”. 

* '  I’?Ssi,ng  T'er  the  ueh  JuraP  or  P°Ie  vault  bar,  or  running 
count  asha  tria?.'  ,UmP  take'off  I,ne  or  such  line  extended,  shall 

4.  1 1  standard  hurdles  are  used,  a  man  who  wins  first  place 

mavTard  !,me.Shini  ,e  cred,tcd  with  his  record  even  though  he 
may  have  knocked  down  a  hurdle.  8  nt 

r  p  C  A  A .  wa®  represented  on  the  American  Olvmpic 
Games  Committee  for  Track  and  Field  bv  A  \  Stage  \\ 

Bingham,  A  C.  Gilbert  and  T.  X.  Metcalf.  The  lasf  named 
served  as  committee  secretary. 

T.  X.  Metcalf. 

C  hairman. 


Report  of  tub  N.  C.  a.  A.  Track  and  Field  Meet 

JfXE  10  AND  11.  1932 

pion sh i n^TrarL h  Coliegiatp  Athletic  Association  Cham- 

June  II 1  ?.,<1  lVaTs UV' 1  I'35  he,fl  !'n  Field.  Chicago, 

charge  Mrssrs-  bnftnh-  J“"«.  and  Stagg,  were  in 

I  he  meet,  without  question,  was  the  greatest  ever  held  up  to 
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date  in  the  history  of  track  and  field  athletics.  Three  world's 
records  were  made.  R.  Metcalfe  of  Marquette  established  a  new 
world’s  record  of  20.5  seconds  in  the  220-yard  dash,  and  tied  Un¬ 
accepted  world  record  of  9.5  seconds  in  the  100  yard  dash 
(i.  Saling  of  Iowa  established  a  new  world's  record  of  14  I 
seconds  in  the  120-yard  high  hurdles.  J.  Keller  of  Ohio  State 
established  a  new  world’s  record  of  227  seconds  in  the  220- yard 
low  hurdles.  In  addition,  three  new  N.  C.  A.  A.  records  were 
made,  Cunningham  of  Kansas  establishing  a  new  X.  C.  A  V 
record  of  4  min.  11.1  sec.  in  the  one-mile  run;  C.  Sluigert  of 
Miami  making  a  new  X.  C.  A.  A.  record  of  9  min.  167  sec  in 
the  two-mile  run;  and  H.  Rhea  of  Nebraska  setting  up  a  new 
X  C.  A.  A.  record  of  52  ft.  544  in.  in  the  shot  put.  C.  Horn- 
hostel  of  Indiana  also  tied  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  record  of  1  n  in, 
53.5  sec.  in  the  880-yard  run. 

English  measurements  were  used  for  the  X  C  A  A.  Meet  and 
for  the  Olympic  tryouts,  but  a  separate  set  of  three  timers  caught 
time  for  the  100-meters,  200-meters,  400-meters,  800-meters,  and 
1500-meters.  The  remarkable  thing  was  that  world's  records 
were  made  in  the  100-meters  dash  by  Metcalfe  of  Marquette- 
10.2  seconds,  and  by  Metcalfe  of  Marquette  in  the  200-meters 
run — 20.3  seconds.  Remarkable  time  was  also  made  in  the  1500- 
meters.  viz.  3  min.  53.1  sec.  A  world's  record  was  also  made  in 
the  110-meter  high  hurdles  of  14.2  seconds  by  G.  Saling  of  Iowa. 

Remarkable  records  and  wonderful  races  occurred  in  the 
longer  runs,  the  440-yards  run.  the  880-yards  run,  the  one  milt- 
run,  and  the  two-mile  run.  in  all  of  which  events  most  stirring 
races  occurred.  The  4  min.  11.1  sec.  one-mile  race  between 
Cunningham  of  the  University  of  Kansas  and  Brocksmith  of 
Indiana  University  was  a  thriller.  This  was  the  best  time  to 
date  which  has  been  made  by  a  collegian.  Likewise,  the  race 
between  C.  Shugert  of  Miami  and  Brocksmith  of  Indiana  was  a 
neck  and  neck  affair.  It  established  a  new  X.  C.  A.  A.  and  also 
a  new  collegiate  record  of  9  min.  167  sec.,  being  the  fastest  time 
to  date  made  by  any  college  man.  This  replaces  the  9  min. 
17.8  sec.  record  of  T.  S.  Berna  of  Cornell,  which  has  stood  for 
twenty  years. 

The  American  Olympic  Committee  had  designated  the  X  C. 
A.  A.  Meet  as  an  Olympic  Tryout.  On  this  account,  the 
X.  C.  A.  A.  Committee  felt  that  it  would  be  proper  to  allow  any 
undergraduate  amateur  to  compete  in  the  meet,  but  if  ineligible 
his  competition  would  not  count  in  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  Meet. 
Twenty-seven  men  who  ordinarily  would  have  been  ineligible  for 
the  Xational  Collegiate  on  account  of  being  first  year  men  or 
having  had  three  years  of  competition  participated.  Two  of 
these  who  had  completed  their  freshman  year  did  fine  per¬ 
formances — W.  Ward  of  Michigan  winning  the  high  jump  i'1 
6  ft.  7%  in.,  and  I.  Seeley  of  Illinois  tying  for  first  place  in  the 
pole  vault  at  13  ft  10  in. 
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A  total  of  214  men  from  61  colleges  and  universities  com¬ 
peted.  In  the  eleven  years  of  the  X.  C.  A.  A.  meet,  190  different 
colleges  and  universities  from  41  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  participated.  The  team  championship  was  won 
hy  Indiana  University  with  56  points,  counting  10  points  for 
first.  8  for  second,  6  for  third.  4  for  fourth.  2  for  fifth,  and  1 
tor  sixth.  Ohio  State  was  second  with  49f$  points  and  the 
University  of  Minnesota  was  third  with  31  j/2  points. 

The  following  new  X.  C.  A.  A.  records  were  made* 

220-yard  dash— R.  Metcalfe  (Marquette  University)  20  5  sec¬ 
onds. 

One-mile  run— Cunningham  (University  of  Kansas)  4  111 
Two-mile  run— C.  Shugert  (Miami  University)  916/ 

120  yard  high  hurdles— G.  Saling  (University’ of  Iowa)  14  1 
seconds. 

220  yard  low  hurdles— J.  Keller  (Ohio  State  University)  2 2  7 
seconds.  J 

Shot  put— H.  Rhea  (University  of  .Nebraska),  52  ft.  5 yA  in. 

The  individual  winners  in  each  event  in  the  Eleventh  X.  C. 
A.  A.  I  rack  and  Field  Championships  are  as  follows- 

100-yar.l  .lash  won  by  R.  Metcalfe.  Marquette  University  Time 
9.5  seconds.  Ties  World's  Record. 

22<)  y* liash*  )von  by  R  Metcalfe.  Marquette  University  Time 
20..*»  seconds.  New  World’s  Record. 

44°  yard  run  won  by  A.  Wilson,  University  of  Xotre  Dame 
1  ime  48. 1  seconds. 

SSO  yard  run,  won  by  C.  Hornbostel.  Indiana  University.  Time 
1 .53.5.  Ties  N.  C.  A.  A.  Record. 

Dne-m.le  run  won  by  A  Cunningham.  University  of  Kansas. 

I  ime  4 : 1 1 . 1 .  New  N.C.  A.  A.  Record. 

1  womiile  run  won  by  C.  Shugert.  Miami  University.  Time 
91 6-7-  A  ew  N.C.  A.  A.  Record. 

Tin!  ‘VI1!  hur<11?’  b>;  G'  Saling.  University  of  Iowa. 

1  ime  14.1  seconds.  N  civ  H  arid' s  Record. 

Tin  <£V7hur(1,eSi  h>'  L  Kc,ler-  Ohio  State  University. 
♦jmo  227  s<*°nds.  A  ew  World's  Record. 

52  9  seconds eS’  W°°  b>’  E  Kealt-V'  Michigan  Xormal.  Time 

Field  Events 

I  °h-  \ auk  won  by  W.  Beecher.  Indiana  University,  and 
Hi  '  Sce,c-V’  L[niversity  of  Illinois.  Height  13  ft.  10  in. 
s  jump,  won  by  tW .  Ward,  University  of  Michigan.  Height 

2nd  B  Nelson,  Butler  University.  Height  6  ft 
. -  544  in. 

*  U1*  vnipSc* Evcms  2Cnplc  Tryou*'  bu*  not  ,or  »•  C  A.  Meet 
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Broad  jump,  won  by  L.  Redd,  Bradley  l’<»ly.  Institute. 

25  ft.  6 #  in.  .  .  ,  _ .  ,  , 

Shot  put,  won  by  H.  Rhea.  University  of  Nebraska. 

52  ft.  5 X  in.  New  X.  C.  A.  A.  Record.  . 

Discus  throw,  won  by  F.  Purina.  University  of  Illinois. 

156  ft.  4*4  in. 

| avelin  throw,  won  by  G.  Williams.  Hampton  Institute. 

215  ft. 


I  )istam‘e 
I  )istance 
I  )istance 
I  )istance 


Hammer  throw,  won  by  G.  McDougall,  University  of  Pennsyl- 

vania.  Distance  159  ft.  in.  .  n  „  v  , 

♦Running  hop  step  and  jump,  won  by  L.  Redd,  Biadley  <>ly. 

Institute.  Distance  48  ft.  3#  in. 


Track  and  Field  Records 
OF  THE 

National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

Below  is  a  list  of  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Track  and  Field  Records.  Of  these,  one  was  made  in  the  third 
N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1923.  one  was  made  m  the  fourth  N  O  A  A. 
meet  in  1925.  one  was  made  in  the  fifth  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  -6. 

two  were  made  in  the  seventh  X.  C.  A  A  ^lttl  m  I928' 
made  in  the  eighth  N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1929,  one  was  made  n 
the  ninth  X.  C  A.  A.  meet  in  1930.  two  were  made  in  the  tenth 
N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1931.  and  six  were  made  m  the  eleventh 

N.  C.  A.  A.  meet  in  1932. 

The  holders  of  these  records  are  as  follows: 

100-yard  dash-G.  S.  Simpson  (Ohio  State  University),  1929. 

(j  4  seconds. 

F.  Wykoff  (University  of  So.  California).  1930. 

9.4  seconds.  .  .  v 

220-yard  dash-R.  Metcalfe  (Marquette  University).  1  '32,  20.3 

440-ya^run— E.  L.  Spencer  (Stanford  University),  1928.  477 

880-vard'rmi — D.  A.  Letts  (University  of  Chicago),  1931,  1 :53.5 

C.  Hornbostel  ( Indiana  University),  1  >32  1  .W- 
One-mile  run— A.  Cunningham  (University  of  Kansas).  1  34 

Twomi'iU  *  run — C.  Shugert  (Miami  University).  1932.  9:167. 
120-yard  high  hurdles— G.  Saling  (University  of  Iowa).  1932, 

220-yard “w'hurdles-J.  Keller  (Ohio  State  University).  1932, 
22.7  seconds. 


•  Olympic  Events  only. 


p„|e  vault  -V.  McDermont  (University  of  Illinois),  1931,  13  ft. 

10A  in. 

W.  Graber  (University  of  So.  California),  1931. 
13  ft.  10f\  in. 

T.  Warne  (Northwestern  University),  1931.  13  ft. 
lOf^  in. 

High  jump — W.  C.  Haggard  (University  of  Texas),  1926,  6  ft. 

7#  in-  # 

Broad  jump— DeHart  Hubbard  (University  of  Michigan),  1925, 
25  ft.  10#  in. 

Shot  put — H.  Rhea  ( University  of  Nebraska),  1932,  52  ft.  5#  in. 
Discus  throw — P.  Jessup  (University  of  Washington).  1930. 
160  ft.  9#  in.  ' 

Hammer  throw — F.  I).  Tootell  (Bowdoin  College),  1923,  175  ft. 
1  in. 

Javelin  throw — L.  Bartlett  (Albion  College),  1928,  216  ft  7  in. 


Financial  Statement 
of  the 

Eleventh  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

Track  and  Field  Meet 

and 

Semi-Final  Olympic  Tryout 

Held  at  Stagg  Field,  University  of  Chicago,  June  10  and  11.  1932 
Receipts 

Sale  Of  tickets  _  $2.M1  50 

Sale  of  programs  141,14 

Concessions _  9.94 


Total  Receipts _ _ 

Expenditures 

Printing: 

400  entry  blanks  $18.75 

Tickets,  badges,  contestants’  numbers  73.21 
Programs  _  120.00 


Publicity: 

— -  $17.53 

500  N.  C.  A.  A.  envelopes  _  3.00 

Assistants  to  newspaper  men  on  field  24.00 

Hr.  W.  J.  Monilaw  (Starter)  _  _ 

'  pc  ration  of  Meet  (ticket  sellers,  guards,  etc 
2  days)  _  _ 


$2,792.58 


$211% 

44.53 

50.00 

132.00 
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Assistants  in  dressing  quarters  (2  days)  2375 

Laborers  (overtime  work)  28.00 

I  tinner  to  coaches  and  managers  87.20 

N.  C.  A.  A.  Track  and  Field  Guides  1.06 

Typist  .  7.50 

Printing  signs  —  - - —  4.50 

Messenger  service  _  _  _  _  1.25 

Photographs  of  Olympic  place  winners  _  12.90 

Total  Expenditures -  61465 

Net  Receipts . . . . . . - .  $2,177.93 


By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  C.  V  A.,  the  net  receipts 

were  donated  to  the  American  Olympic  Fund. 


VOLLEY  BALL 

College  volley  ball  has  been  restricted  largely  to  intramural 
and  to  regular  class  activities  in  physical  education.  The  highly 
competitive  features  of  the  game.  e.  g.  “spiking",  have  not 
developed  as  they  have  in  V.  M.  C.  A.  and  club  activities. 

Volley  ball  is  increasing  as  an  informal  college  sport.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  game  be  continued  as  a  game  for 
the  mass  of  the  students  rather  than  for  a  small  selected  com¬ 
petitive  group.  It  is  also  recommended  that  the  National  Col¬ 
legiate  Athletic  Association  place  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  the  intramural  and  class  programs  for  the  mass 
of  students. 

J.  H.  McCurdy, 

Chairman. 

WRESTLING 

Annual  Meet 

The  fifth  annual  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Meet,  which 
was  also  a  semi-final  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Tryout,  was 
held  at  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  on  March  25  and  26. 
1932. 

An  Invitation  Meet 

As  in  1931.  the  1932  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Champion¬ 
ships  were  conducted  as  an  invitation  meet,  open  only  to  winners 
and  runners-up  in  the  various  college  conference  and  wrestling 
association  championship  meets  and  to  other  outstanding  college 
or  university  wrestlers,  representing  institutions  which  are  not 
members  of  any  of  the  college  conferences  or  wrestling  associa¬ 
tions.  This  plan  has  proved  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  the 


wrestling  rules  committee  will  doubtless  continue  the  plan  in 
future  meets.  r 

Rules  Modified  for  Olympic  Competition 

In  order  to  make  this  meet  a  more  satisfactory  semi-Olympic 
Wrestling  Fry  out,  two  important  modifications  of  the  National 
Collegiate  rules  were  made  for  this  competition;  namely  use  of 

the  Olympic  weights  and  a  one-second  fall  in  place  of  our  usual 
two-second  tall. 

Management  % 

,.Th_e  '°“!  management  of  the  meet  was  in  the  hands  of 
\  t.  7  G.  Clevenger.  Director  of  Athletics  at  Indiana  University, 
Mr  \\.  H.  Thom.  Wresthng  Coach,  and  a  number  of  their 
assistants.  The  .\at.onal  Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules  Committee 
takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
very  efficient  manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  handled  even 
detail  of  the  meet  and  of  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  the 
committee,  coaches,  and  contestants  by  the  local  management 
tarulty,  and  students  ot  Indiana  University.  ^ 

Finances 

n1(LTnnn^^-Vnmty  t0  pa>’  the  local  expenses  of  the 

'  to  $2a0.00.  and  to  turn  over  to  the  American  Olympic 

Committee  as  a  contribution  from  the  National  Collegiate 

wrestling  all  gross  receipts  of  the  meet,  except  any  amount 

expended  for  local  expenses  above  $250.00.  These  local  ex- 

Seina7«nnfed  t°1$441,18-  which.  Indiana  University  generously 
paid  in  full  ,n  order  that  we  might  have  a  largef  amount  to 

donate  to  the  American  Olympic  treasury.  The  gate  receipts 

ami  entry  tees  amounted  to  $494.00.  which  amount  was  paid  to 

Olvmnir  J.  ‘  i  e  J°hn-  Cha'rnian  of  the  National  Collegiate 
.  pc  !  und  Committee.  Hus  was  the  first  time  that  the  net 

n oUre fund ed^  Co,le^iate  UrcstHng  Championships  were 

nalt  for  ib/  ,C  contestants  to  reimburse  them,  in 

part,  for  the  expense  of  transportation. 

Representation 


thai,  tail!  narfiTou^c  5  in  Jhe  meet,  nine  more 

sented  Mi  l  w  '  .S|*ty-three  of  the  75  contestants  repre¬ 
sent  I  '  '  Astern  and  wSouth-W  estem  institutions,  ten  repre- 

Rocky  Mounfahi  Ncw  F"?hnd-  -er’e  from  "the 

from 'the  South  tollitrcnce*  and  diere  were  no  participants 


Officials 


Mr.  Sec  Taylor,  of  Des  Moines,  and  Herb  Miller,  of  Lafayette, 
Indiana  the  two  referees  selected  for  the  meet,  did  excellent 
work,  and  the  Wrestling  Rules  Committee  appreciates  very 
greatlv  their  generosity  in  giving  two  days  of  hard  work,  without 
compensation,  in  the  interest  of  intercollegiate  and  Olympic 
wrestling. 


Place  Winners  and  N.  C.  A.  A.  Representatives 
in  Final  American  Olympic  Tryouts 

The  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Committee  decided  to  limit 
participation  in  the  final  American  Olympic  \\  resiling  I  ryout  to 
16  contestants  in  each  weight  class,  six  of  whom  were  to  he 
nominated  by  the  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  six  by  the  A.  A.  U.  Wrestling  Committee,  and  four  by  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  In  order  to  avoid  the  long  series  of  contests  which 
would  be  necessary  to  select,  by  a  process  of  elimination,  six 
representatives  in  each  weight-class  from  the  National  Collegiate 
Meet,  the  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules  Committee  decided 
to  nominate  the  three  place  winners  in  each  weight-class,  and  to 
select  the  other  three  representatives  by  vote  of  the  coaches  and 
committee  members  present  at  the  meet.  In  accordance  with  tins 
action,  the  committee  requested  each  coach  and  committee  mem¬ 
ber  to  vote  on  six  representatives  in  each  weight-class  below  the 
three  place  winners,  the  last  three  in  this  selection  to  serve  as 
substitutes  in  case  any  of  the  first  six  representatives  were  unable 

l°  p'lace^wtnners  and  other  N.  C.  A.  A.  contestants  selected  to 
participate  in  final  American  tryouts  were  as  follows 


Place  Winners: 


1st.  Fucrta— Ill.* 

2nd.  Pearce — Okla.  A.  &M- 
3rd.  Ball— Mich.  State  Col. 


Other  Contestants  Eligible  anil  Able 
to  Participate  in  the  Hnal  Ameri¬ 
can  Olympic  Tryout: 

123  lb.  class 

4th.  Hawkins— Indiana  Univ. 

5th.  Lillie — la.  State  Col. 

6th.  1.  E.  White— Univ.  of  Okla. 
7th.  'Forward— Syracuse  Univ. 


134  lb.  class  . 

3rd.  Morford— Cornell  College  6th.  Keller— Ohio  Univ. 


145  lb.  class 


1st.  Lewis — Okla.  Univ. 

2nd.  Goings— Indiana  Univ. 

3rd.  Harman— la.  Stale  1  cachcrs 


4th.  Garrigan-Northwestern  l  mv. 

5th.  Sappington— Missouri  Untv. 
6th.  Kelly — Okla.  A.  &  M. 


•  Ineligible  for  Olympic  Team. 
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158  lb.  class 

1st,  Dougovito— Univ.  of  Mich.  4th.  Belshaw— Indiana  Univ. 

2,1(1.  Siiverstcin — U.  S.  Nav.  Acad.**  5th.  Cunningham — Okla.  A.  &  M. 
"ird  Martin — la.  State  College  6th.  Ellison — Cornell  College 

7th.  Eubanks— Univ.  of  Okla. 


174  lb.  class 

1st  Hess — la.  State  College  4th.  Brown — Northwestern  Univ. 

2nd.  McGuirk — Okla.  A.  &  M.  5th.  Cosneck — Illinois  Univ. 

3rd.  Uasohcr — Indiana  Univ.  6th.  IJashara — Univ.  of  Okla. 


191  lb.  class 

1st.  Blosscr — Ohio  Univ.  4th.  Manley — Univ.  of  Okla. 

2nd.  Teague — So.  West  Teach.  Col.  5th.  Rcavcly — Mich.  State  College 
3rd.  Jones— Indiana  Univ. 


Heavyweight  class 

1st,  Riley — Northwestern  L'niv.  4th.  Fields — Haverford  College 
2nd.  Mehringer — Univ.  of  Kansas  5th.  Kuss — Indiana  Univ. 

3rd.  Gerber — la.  State  Teachers  6th.  Zellers— Ind  State  Tch.  Col. 


Thirty-nine  of  the  above  candidates  participated  in  the  final 
American  Olympic  Tryouts  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  on  July  7th.  8th. 
and  9th.  Eight  of  these  39  contestants  succeeded  in  making  the 
American  Olympic  Wrestling  Team  of  14  members,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  one  contestant  and  one  alternate  in  each  of  the 
seven  weight-classes.  Both  heavyweight  wrestlers  selected  were 
National  Collegiate  representatives,  and  also  one  of  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  in  each  of  the  other  six  weight-classes.  All  of  the  14 
members  of  the  team  were  college  or  ex-college  wrestlers,  and 
of  the  six  who  did  not  represent  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  this  year  four  were  former  National  Collegiate 
champions  at  least  one  year. 


Olympic  Wrestling  Championships 

I'he  Olympic  Wrestling  Championships  were  held  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Auditorium  on  August  1st.  2nd,  and  3rd.  The  meet  was 
generally  considered  to  he  the  most  successful  Olympic  wrestling 
competition  which  has  been  held  thus  far.  The  team  champion¬ 
ship  in  the  free  style  wrestling  was  won  by  the  l'.  S.  A.  team, 
whether  the  scoring  was  based  on  the  Olympic  plan  of  counting 
only  first  places,  or  on  the  plan  commonly  used  in  this  country 
"t  counting  five  points  for  first  place,  three  for  second,  and  one 
tor  third.  On  the  basis  of  Olympic  scoring  the  teams  ranked  as 
follows: 


*  l  nabic  to  participate  in  final  tryouts. 
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First — United  States,  with  three  championships. 
Second— Sweden,  with  two  championships. 

Third— tie  between  Finland  and  France,  each  with  one 
first  place. 


On  the  American  basis  of  scoring,  the  results  were  as  follows: 


First — United  States 
Second-  Sweden 

Third — Finland  . 

Fourth— Hungary 

Fifth— France . 

Sixth— Canada  _ . 

Seventh— tie  between 


Austria  and  Australia 


21  points 

15  " 

10  “ 

7  “ 

5  " 

3  " 

1  point  each 


Xine  other  countries  participated  but  did  not  score  points. 


The  American  place  winners  were  as  follows : 

123  lb.  Championship— R.  Pearce,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College. 

National  Collegiate  representative. 

158  lh.  Championship— J.  VanBebber,  ex-Oklahoma  A.  &  M., 
former  National  Collegiate  champion. 

191  lb.  Championship— T.  Mehringer.  University  of  Kansas. 

National  Collegiate  representative. 

134  lb.  Class.  2nd  place— E.  Nemir,  University  of  California. 

Heavyweight  Class.  2nd  place— J.  Riley.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  National  Collegiate  representative. 

This  victory  of  the  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Team  was 
somewhat  unexpected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of 
this  team  had  competed  very  little  under  the  Olympic  wrestling 
rules,  and  not  a  single  member  of  the  team  had  previously  com¬ 
peted  in  an  Olympic  wrestling  meet,  while  the  majority  of  the 
foreign  representatives  had  competed  in  from  one  to  three 
Olympic  meets  and  in  numerous  European  championships  con¬ 
ducted  under  Olympic  rules. 

The  U.  S.  A.  presented  a  strong,  clever,  well-trained  team  and 
were  serious  competitors  for  the  Olympic  championship  in  each 
one  of  the  seven  weight -classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  heavy- 
weight,  in  which  RichthofF,  of  Sweden,  outclassed  the  held  in 
strength,  weight,  and  experience. 

Several  of  the  foreign  wrestling  representatives  who  had  seen 
the  American  teams  in  several  previous  Olympic  meets,  stated 
that  the  1932  team  was  the  best  trained  American  Olympic  team 
they  had  seen  in  competition,  and  that  our  team  showed  a  much 
better  knowledge  of  the  Olympic  rules  than  former  American 
Olympic  teams. 
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Officiating 

Following  the  1928  Olympics,  there  was  much  criticism  of  the 
officiating  because  of  alleged  calling  of  rolling  falls.  In  the  1932 
nu-<  t  the  writer  did  not  see  a  single-  match  in  which  a  rolling  fall 
was  called,  and  the  foreign  officials  were  very  conservative  in 
calling  momentary  pin  falls.  The  large  majority  of  the  foreign 
officials  were  highly  competent  and  unprejudiced,  and  no  Ameri¬ 
can  contestant  lost  a  match  through  unfair  or  incompetent  officiat¬ 
ing. 


Managers,  Coach  and  Trainers 

The  success  of  our  team  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
efficient  coaching  and  training  of  the  team  by  Mr.  Hugo  Otopalik, 
of  Iowa  .State  College,  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Coach,  and 
the  trainers,  Messrs.  Meldrum.  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Denny,  of 
the  University  of  California.  Great  credit  is  also  due  Mr.  C.  W. 
Streit,  Chairman  of  the  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Committee 
an«l  manager  of  the  team,  because  of  the  able  and  tactful  manner 
in  which  he  handled  his  managerial  duties. 


National  Collegiate  Representation  on 
the  American  Olympic  Wrestling  Committee 

All  four  of  the  National  Collegiate  representatives  on  the 
American  Olympic  Wrestling  Committee  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  committee  and  were  responsible,  to 
a  very  considerable  degree,  for  the  success  of  the  Tryouts  and 
the  favorable  outcome  of  the  Olympic  competition.  Mr.  G.  M. 
Trautman,  a  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules 
Committee,  acted  as  manager  of  the  final  American  Olympic 
Tryouts  and  handled  even-  detail  in  masterly  fashion.  A  highly 
satisfactory  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation  existed  at  all 
times  between  the  National  Collegiate  members  and  the  chair¬ 
man  and  other  members  of  the  American  Olympic  Wrestling 
Committee. 


National  Collegiate  vs.  Olympic  Wrestling  Rules 

The  suggestion  has  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  should  adopt  the  Inter¬ 
national  Amateur  Wrestling  Federation  (Olympic)  Rules  in  the 
interest  of  standardization  of  amateur  wrestling  rules  throughout 
the  world  and  as  an  aid  to  our  American  wrestling  teams  in 
Olympic  competition.  It  was  the  general  consensus  of  opinion 
of  those  familiar  with  our  college  wrestling,  who  saw  the 
Olympic  Wrestling  Championships  at  Los  Angeles,  that  our 
National  Collegiate  rules  are  distinctly  superior  to  the  Olympic 
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rules  chiefly  because  there  are  certain  restrictions  under  the 
Olympic  rules  which  bar  all,  or  the  major  part,  of  our  so-called 
“leg  wrestling”,  which  makes  up  the  most  interesting  part  of  our 
college  wrestling  for  both  contestants  and  spectators. 

\n  exhibition  bout,  illustrating  our  typical  American  college 
wrestling,  was  put  on  during  an  intermission  in  the  Olympic 
program,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  officials  and 
contestants.  Later  expressions  of  opinion  by  spectators,  who 
saw  this  exhibition  as  well  as  the  competition  in  the  Olympic 
Free- Stvle  Wrestling  and  the  Olympic  Greco-Roman  Wrestling, 
indicated  that  they  considered  the  American  college  wrestling 
about  as  much  superior  to  the  Olympic  Frce-Style  W  restling  as 
they  considered  the  Olympic  Free-Style  superior  to  the  Greco- 
Roman,  in  which  they  found  little  to  interest  them. 

It  would  appear  to  the  writer  that  the  most  logical  plan,  and 
the  one  which  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  amateur  wrestling, 
would  be  to  endeavor  to  effect  a  compromise  whereby  a  combined 
set  of  rules  could  be  adopted  which  would  include  the  best 
features  of  both  the  Olympic  and  the  American  collegiate 
wrestling  rules.  The  International  Amateur  Wrestling  Federa¬ 
tion  has  already  given  favorable  consideration  to  suggestions  that 
certain  of  the  more  desirable  features  of  our  American  college 
wrestling  he  incorporated  in  the  bederation  Code.  Certain  of 
the  more  desirable  features  of  the  International  Federation  rules 
will  be  recommended  to  the  National  Collegiate  \\  restling  Iv \ : les 
Committee  for  consideration  at  the  next  annual  meeting,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  appear  improbable  that  such  modification 
of  both  sets  of  rules  may  be  made  in  the  near  future  as  to  make 
it  desirable  for  the  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  Olympic  Wrestling 
Rules. 

College  Wrestling  Coaches  Association 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wrestling  Coaches  Association  was 
held,  as  usual,  in  connection  with  the  National  Collegiate 
Wrestling  Championships.  An  interesting  dinner-meeting  was 
held  on  the  evening  preceding  the  opening  of  the  National  (.  ol- 
legiate  Championships.  A  joint  meeting  was  also  held  with  the 
National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules  Committee  for  consideration 
of  proposed  changes  in  the  wrestling  rules.  About  35  coaches 
and  officials  attended  these  meetings.  The  officers  elected  for 
the  year  1932-33  were  as  follows:  President.  Mr.  E.  C.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College;  Vice-president,  Mr.  V  dham 
Sheridan,  Lehigh  University;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Hugo  Otopalik.  Iowa  State  College.  Ames;  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  officers  and  Messrs.  Clifford  Keen.  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  W.  J.  Davison,  Syracuse  University,  and  H.  R.  Kenney, 


University  of  Illinois.  The  present  membership  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  includes  48  coaches  and  officials. 


Changes  in  Rules  for  1932-33 

Only  a  small  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  National 
Collegiate  wrestling  rules  for  1932-33,  and  none  of  these  were 
of  major  importance.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  inter¬ 
scholastic  wrestling  code.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  the 
Wrestling  Rules  Committee  to  present  to  the  wrestling  coaches 
assembled  at  the  National  Collegiate  Wrestling  Meet,  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  debate,  all  important  suggested  changes  in  the 
wrestling  rules.  Practically  all  of  the  important  changes  made 
in  the  National  Collegiate  rules  in  the  past  have  had  the  approval 
of  the  large  majority  of  the  wrestling  coaches  before  having  lieen 
adopted  by  the  Wrestling  Rules  Committee,  thereby  eliminating 
the  possibility  of  any  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  regarding  the 
rules  by  the  wrestling  coaches.  The  Committee  will  undoubtedly 
continue  this  practice,  especially  insofar  as  it  might  concern  such 
radical  suggestions  as  the  adoption  of  the  Olympic  Rules. 


High  School  Representation  on  the  Rational 
Collegiate  Wrestling  Rules  Committee 

The  Wrestling  Rules  Committee  has  approved  the  addition  of 
one  high  school  representative  on  the  active  rules  committee,  the 
selection  of  this  individual  to  he  made  by  the  National  High 
School  Federation.  The  Council  of  the  National  Collegiate  Ath¬ 
letic  Association  has  been  asked  to  approve  this  action.  The 
Wrestling  Rules  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  action 
should  have  been  taken  a  long  time  ago,  and  they  will  welcome 
to  its  deliberations  whomever  the  High  School  Federation  may 
see  fit  to  appoint  on  our  committee. 


Interest  in  Intercollegiate  and 
I nterscholastic  Wrestling 

The  general  interest  in  intercollegiate  and  interscholastic 
wrestling  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  materially  during  the 
past  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  colleges  and  schools 
have  been  obliged  to  curtail  their  wrestling  schedules  because  of 
the  shrinkage  of  general  athletic  receipts.  Undoubtedly  the 
Olympic  Games  were  important  factors  in  keeping  up  this 
interest,  and  we  may  expect  some  further  curtailment  in  wrestling 
schedules  and  financial  support  so  long  as  the  present  financial 
depression  lasts.  Most  of  the  college  conferences  and  wrestling 
associations  are  planning  to  go  ahead  as  usual  with  their  annual 
championship  meets,  hut  with  some  curtailment  in  dual  meet 
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schedules  In  nearly  all  of  those  institutions  where  curtailment 
of  intercollegiate  schedules  has  been  found  necessary  there  has 
been  a  marked  increase  in  intramural  wrestling. 

Location  of  Annual  Meet 

In  deciding  on  the  location  of  the  annual  wrestling  champion¬ 
ships,  the  question  as  to  where  the  meet  would  do  the  most  good 
in  promoting  interest  in  intercollegiate  wrestlings  has  been  upper¬ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  committee;  therefore 
a  suggestion  was  made  at  the  last  meeting  ot  the  committee  that, 
if  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be  made,  the  meet  should  he 
held  in  the  South,  as  this  is  perhaps  the  location  where  the 
greatest  benefit  would  result.  At  present  writing  the  committee 
is  not  ready  to  make  a  definite  recommendation  regarding  the 
place  or  dates  for  the  1933  Championships,  but  in  all  probability 
the  meet  will  be  held  either  in  the  South  or  East,  as  the  1932 
meet  was  held  in  the  Middle  West. 

R.  G.  Clapp,  M.D., 

Chairman. 


ADDRESSES 


I.  Presidential  Address 

PR.  CHARLES  W.  KENNEDY,  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY 

Our  meeting  today  is  saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Edward  K.  Hall  of  Dartmouth  College.  For  years,  as  the  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Football  Rules  Committee,  and  as  a  wise  counsellor 
in  all  problems  relating  to  that  sport.  Mr.  Hall  exercised  an 
influence  for  good  which  made  him  a  national  figure  and  the 
leader  in  all  football  councils.  Leading  as  he  did  a  busy  life  of 
administration  in  an  industry  of  national  importance,  he  never¬ 
theless  found  time  for  an  unfailing  and  devoted  interest  in  the 
game  which  he  loved.  Last  year,  he  was  able  to  report  to  this 
Association  the  results  of  the  careful  recodification  of  the  rules 
of  football  in  which,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  he  and  Mr.  Wm. 
S,  Langford  had  been  guiding  the  work  of  the  Football  Rules 
Committee.  It  was  with  justifiable  pride  that  he  was  able  to 
report  to  this  Association  the  results  of  that  long  study,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  with  this  recodification  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  game  had  been  so  established  as  to  protect  it 
against  unwarranted  tampering  by  rej>eated  changes  of  rules. 
The  results  of  this  work  of  recodification,  and  of  rules  adopted 
to  protect  players  from  unnecessary  injury,  have  manifested 
themselves  in  a  general  acknowledgment  of  improved  conditions 
in  the  game  during  the  past  season.  Serious  injuries  have 
diminished  in  number;  variations  and  discrepancies  in  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  rules  by  officials  are  disappearing. 

Though  happily  free  from  sentimental  extravagances  of  view. 
Ed  Hall  loved  the  game  of  football  as  he  loved  all  manly  sports 
—indeed  as  he  loved  the  qualities  that  make  a  man.  His  spirit 
of  fairness  and  tact,  his  great  executive  skill,  his  gift  of  sincere 
enthusiasm  wisely  directed,  his  wisdom  of  counsel,  and  his  gift 
of  friendship,  made  him  a  leader  in  the  world  of  amateur  sport 
whose  chair  will  long  remain  empty.  When  all  others  have 
spoken  we  shall  still  listen  tor  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  has 
t alien  silent.  He  has  fought  the  good  fight;  he  has  run  the  race. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  our  Association  the  Third  Olympic 
\V inter  Games  at  Lake  Placid,  and  the  summer  sports  of  the 
lenth  Olympiad  at  Los  Angeles,  have  been  held  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  success.  The  world  of  sport  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  \\  inter  Games  Committee  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Godfrey  Dewey,  and  to  the  organization  committee  at  Los 
Angeles  under  the  leadership  of  Wm.  M.  Garland  and  Mr.  Zack 


Farmer  for  the  foresight  and  extraordinary  attention  to  every 
detail  which  marked  the  preparation  of  the  sites  and  of  all 
facilities  for  the  holding  of  these  games. 

The  revision  of  the  Olympic  Constitution  which  followed  the 
last  quadrennial  meeting  of  the  Association  provided  a  greatly 
improved  organization  for  the  representation  of  all  sports  in¬ 
volved  in  the  winter  and  summer  games,  and  provided  a  most 
successful  machinery  for  handling  the  multitudinous  details 
which  arise  in  connection  with  the  selection,  equipment,  and 
training  of  the  teams  which  represent  the  United  States.  As  the 
result  of  the  vision  of  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Olympic  village  for  the  housing  of  Olympic  teams, 
not  only  those  representing  our  own  country  but  the  teams  of 
the  nations  which  were  our  guests  as  well,  provided  living 
accommodations  for  the  athletes  and  a  possibility  of  natural 
fraternizing  which  surpassed  anything  known  in  previous  Olym¬ 
pic  relations.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  review  the  high 
standard  of  achievement  attained  in  these  games,  or  to  rehearse 
the  long  list  of  records  swept  away  by  the  swift-spirited  and 
chivalrous  competition  at  Los  Angeles,  or  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  very  high  proportion  of  college-trained  men  among  the 
Olympic  point- winners. 

it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  these  games  reached  a  new- 
high  standard  in  competitive  performance,  in  sportsmanlike 
spirit,  and  in  an  establishment  of  courteous  and  hospitable  spirit 
in  the  treatment  of  guests  and  spectators.  It  must.  I  think,  he 
freely  acknowledged  that  both  the  Winter  Games  at  Lake  Placid, 
and  the  Summer  Games  at  Los  Angeles,  went  a  long  distance 
toward  translating  into  fact  the  Olympic  ideal  of  sportsmanship. 
For  these  results  grateful  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  tact  and 
executive  skill  with  which  the  functioning  of  the  American 
Olympic  Committee  was  guided  by  Mr.  Avery  Poundage.  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Olympic  Association,  and  to  the  energy 
with  which  the  raising  of  the  Olympic  fund  was  undertaken  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Graves,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Olympic  Associa¬ 
tion.  Over  and  above  the  success  of  American  participation  in 
these  games  we  may  well  be  grateful  for  the  steadily  continuing 
influence  in  Olympic  relations  of  the  high  spirit  of  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  international  goodwill  so  characteristic  of  Count  Baillet- 
Latour.  President  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee,  and 
of  his  associates  in  that  Committee. 

This  Association  may  well  feel  pride  in  the  important  share 
of  responsibility  for  these  happy  results  which  it  was  called  upon 
to  assume  by  the  recent  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Olympic  Association.  We  may  feel  an  equal  pride  in  the  effec¬ 
tive  part  which  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
played  in  the  raising  of  the  American  Olympic  fund.  Financial 
and  economic  conditions  throughout  the  country  last  winter  and 
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spring  made  the  raising  of  this  Olympic  fund  a  matter  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulty  Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  utmost  concerted 
cooperation  of  all  the  athletic  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
tund  could  be  raised.  Believing  that  the  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ty  01  the  country  could  best  contribute  to  the  fund  through 
agencies  of  their  own  devising,  this  Association  at  its  conference 

last  December  sanctioned  my  suggestion  of  a  special  committee 

ot  the  Association  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  I  W  rnhn 
o!  Ohio  State  University  to  work  in  conjunction  with  ‘the  d  s- 
tnc  vice-presidents  of  the  Association  in  canvassing  all  mem¬ 
bers  ot  the  Association  and  other  colleges  and  schools  which 
might  desire  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  American 
Olympic  teams  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pav  a 
tribute  ot  gratitude  to  the  energy,  tact,  and  administrative  ability 
un  i  which  Mr.  St  John  and  his  associates  carried  on  this  work- 
under  conditions  he  lull  difficulties  of  which  are  known  only  to 

t  Ui  ^qnm°Ugh  thc,r  rjmn?^tce  a,one  a  sum  between  $30'000 
and  $35,000  was  contributed  into  the  Olympic  treasury  and  the 

erurg)  with  which  their  campaign  was  prosecuted  undoubtedly 

sim  ulated  m  many  communities  additional  outside  contributions 

o  the  Olympic  turn!.  I  he  cooperative  goodwill  which  the  mem- 

Dr.s  ot  the  Association  showed  in  aiding  the  work  of  Mr 

John  s  committee  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  great 

majorit)  oi  cases  the  net  proceeds  of  National  Collegiate 

championships  m  various  sports  were  donated  through  Mr"  St 

Johns  committee,  or  directly,  to  the  Olympic  fund  In  some 

instances  in  order  that  this  procedure  might  be  effected  it  was 

necessary  to  suspend  our  customary  rule  that  the  net  proceeds 

re 1 1 r esc- n ted ' tow  rH* ?h?“ld  **  pr-0r*ted  amonK  tht*  institutions 
represented  toward  a  determent  ot  the  expenses  of  their  reore- 

sentanves  ,n  the  championships.  The  goodwill  with  which  mem- 

hu  colleges  and  universities  accepted  this  necessary  suspension 

teuter«h^UOb™P"i5d'nCe  °f  C0°P"a"VC' Spint  «hich 

,Jl„;SnCrha|!-S  “pprap^'e  this  point  to  remark  that  one  ot 

our  cnumrTis  M?ng|  lhe-Mr'".us  sports-governing  associations  of 
procure  fnr  .  d?v.,smS  .°t  some  better,  an, I  much  less  hectic. 

fo  de  rav  he  evnenses’of",',  ,  ‘l""1  ,W  >cars 

States  in  ,l  1  °‘  ,hc  ,eams  Which  represent  the  United 

the  Ol  "  *tfSiBamcS-,  °ur  has.  since  the  renewal  of 
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an  attempt  to  raise  the  Olympic  fund  immediately 
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on  the  eve  of  the  game  themselves.  In  order  that  we  may  know 
in  how  many  of  the  ( Mvmpic  sports  we  can  afford  to  he  repre¬ 
sented  ami  with  what  strength  of  representation;  in  order  that 
we  may  know  to  what  procedures  for  training,  equipping,  trails 
porting,  and  housing  our  teams  we  may  commit  ourselves;  and 
in  general  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion 
with  the  problems  incident  to  our  participation  in  these  games 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  know  well  in  advance  of  the  games 
themselves  what  amount  of  money  we  can  count  on.  The  winter 
and  summer  games  of  the  past  year  gave  happy  proof  of  the 
spirit  of  goodwill  and  cooperation  among  the  various  sports  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  country  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
revision  of  the  Olympic  Constitution.  I  take  this  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  suggest  that  this  spirit  of  cooperative  endeavor  can 
address  itself  to  no  more  important  problem  than  the  devising 
of  an  orderly,  representative,  and  in  some  degree  automatic, 
procedure  for  the  raising  of  the  Olympic  fund  at  an  earlier  date 
than  has  been  characteristic  of  our  procedure  in  the  past. 

During  the  past  year  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  an«l  the  Council  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the 
establishment  of  a  sound  cooperative  relation  between  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School  .Asso¬ 
ciations.  Bv  vote  of  the  Council  there  was  mailed  to  all  members 
* 

of  the  Association,  with  the  call  for  our  Annual  Conference,  and 
to  all  members  of  the  National  High  School  Federation,  a  state¬ 
ment  in  summary  of  the  various  deliberations  and  actions  taken 
during  the  past  year  which  had  to  do  with  the  relations  between 
these  two  associations.  A  careful  reading  of  this  statement  will, 

1  think,  bring  conviction  of  the  spirit  of  goodwill,  and  the  desire 
of  cooperative  endeavor,  with  which  the  Council  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  has  approached  the  question  of  its 
relation  to  the  National  High  School  Federation.  In  taking 
cognizance  of  the  desire  of  the  National  High  School  Federa¬ 
tion  for  representation  on  the  Rules  Committees  for  various 
sports  administered  by  our  Association  the  Council  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Pasadena  on  July  29.  1932,  unanimously  adopted  in  sub¬ 
stance  the  recommendation  of  the  special  committee,  headed  by 
I)r.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  which  had  given  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion  to  every  phase  of  this  question.  The  important  substance 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Council  lies  in  its  adoption  of  the 
Committee’s  recommendation :  "that  on  the  request  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  any  rules  committee  the  Council  may  authorize  such 
committee  to  add  to  its  number  such  members  from  other 
national  organizations,  such  as  the  High  School  Federation,  or 
that  of  the  secondary  schools,  as  may  appear  to  be  in  a  position 
to  make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  interests  of  the  sport  As 
the  committee  pointed  out.  this  action  places  the  matter  of  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  National  High  School  Federation  on  National 
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Collegiate  Rules  Committees  in  the  hands  of  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tees  themselves.  The  way  is  now  open  for  each  Rules  Committee 
to  "lvite  into  membership  such  representation  as  it  may  see  fit 
either  active  or  advisory,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  In  a  number  of 
our  Rules  Committees  it  is  to  be  expected  that  active  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  National  High  School  Federation  will  be  welcomed 
and  invited. 

I  f  in  a  certain  particular  Rules  Committee,  such  as  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Rules  Committee,  advisory  representation  of  the  High 
School  Federation  will  fit  best  into  the  organization  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  constituted,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  High 
School  Federation  will  recognize  that  such  advisory  representa¬ 
tion  will  be  accorded  by  this  Association  in  the  same  spirit  of 
cooperative  goodwill  as  would  rest  behind  an  invitation  to  active 
representation  in  other  committees.  The  many  members  of  the 
High  School  Federation  who  are  concerned  with  the  realities  of 
cooperative  endeavor  in  the  field  of  sport  under  such  arrange¬ 
ment  as  is  best  fitted  to  a  particular  situation  will  be  willing,  it 
is  Imped,  to  join  in  a  trial  of  the  method  of  cooperation  worked 
out  by  Dr  Raycroft’s  committee  and  unanimously  adopted  bv 
the  l ouncil  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  The 
spirit  ot  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  in  this 
matter  could  hardly  receive  more  sincere  or  fitting  expression 
than  is  given  in  the  final  paragraph  of  the  report  to  the  Council 
dra. ted  by  Dr  Raycroft  and  Mr.  St.  John  in  the  following 
wolds.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and  the 
National  Federation  of  State  High  School  Athletic  Associations 
are  two  national  bodies  whose  objectives  are  the  same.  The  hieh 
?cho°l  b°y  of  is  the  college  athlete  of  tomorrow,  and  in 

large  measure  the  college  athlete  today  is  the  secondary  school 
athletic  instructor  tomorrow.  It  is  evident  that  different  codes 
ot  rules  tor  those  participating  in  the  same  sport  representing 
hese  groups  are  unnecessary  and  undesirable.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
theretore  that  the  National  Federation  of  State  High  School 
Athletic  Associations  through  its  representatives  may  find  it 

;.S'r7  ;°  contmue  ,to  cooperate  with  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  Rules  Committees  on  the  basis  now  pro- 

I  his  basis  marks  a  distinct  forward  step  in  active  par- 
sS  FedeVltfona” 1  °*  ^  rePresentatives  of  the  National  High 

During  the  year  just  ending  the  athletic  associations  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  have  felt  the  profound  influence  of  the 
nancia  depressu)"  through  which  the  world  is  passing,  as  it  has 

('e,tJn  huT  m,0re  ,mP°rta»t  areas  of  our  national  life. 
Lon«.ge  after  college  has  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  balance 
n'u,,f;  to  curtail  athletic  expenses.  The  colleges  are  being 

routed  with  a  double  duty  of  balancing  the  budget  and  yet 
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avoiding  wherever  possible  a  curtailment  of  natural  under¬ 
graduate  participation  in  some  form  of  healthful  sport  The 
problem  has  been  a  difficult  one.  but  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  wisdom 
of  those  responsible  for  this  phase  of  undergraduate  life  that 
throughout  our  colleges  generally  an  effort  has  been  continued 
to  provide  every  undergraduate  with  the  opportunity  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  sport  which  he  likes  and  for  which  his  physical 
endowment  is  best  fitted. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  in  passing,  that  not  all  the  results  of 
the  depression  have  been  bad.  Wasteful  extravagance,  unneces¬ 
sary  expenditure  of  money  on  non-essentials,  and  the  carrying 
on  of  a  sport  program  involving  unnatural  relations  and  there¬ 
fore  unnecessary  and  improper  expenditures,  these  evils  have 
been  the  first  to  be  corrected  by  the  automatic  influence  of  cur¬ 
tailed  budgets.  Many  colleges  have  been  forced  to  consider  the 
inauguration  of  a  student  fee  to  defray  some  portion  of  die 
expense  of  undergraduate  participation  in  competitive  sports,  and 
there  seems  indeed  no  reason  why  such  a  fee,  within  limits, 
should  not  be  set.  provided  that  arrangements  are  made  that  will 
enable  undergraduates  hard-pressed  financially  to  continue  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  a  sport  program.  This  is  essential  if  under¬ 
graduate  participation  in  sport  is  to  continue  on  the  democratic 
basis  which  has  characterized  it  in  the  past .  I  for  one  am  of 
the  opinion  that  in  the  long  run  the  effect  of  the  depression  upon 
college  sport  will  be  proven  to  be  in  a  considerable  degree  bene¬ 
ficial.  The  force  of  financial  considerations  is  bound  to  restrict 
the  attention  of  administrators  of  an  undergraduate  sport  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  realities  that  constitute  true  benefit  to  the  under¬ 
graduate.  Less  extended  and  less  costly  schedules  of  competition 
are  likely  to  prove  benefits  both  to  the  institution  and  to  the 
undergraduate,  and  in  these  less  extended  schedules  considera¬ 
tions  of  natural  and  informal  rivalry  in  sport  are  likely  to  receive 
a  greater  emphasis  than  in  the  past. 

In  early  November  I  notified  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
to  Nominate  Officers  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year  that 
it  would  not  be  possible  for  me  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of 
President  of  this  Association  with  which  you  have  honored  me 
for  three  terms.  A  pressure  of  professional  duties  in  other  fields 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  continue  to  devote  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Association  that  time  and  attention  which  their  importance 
demands  and  deserves.  This  decision  I  arrived  at  only  after 
most  careful  consideration  and  with  real  regret.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  ask  of  the  members  of  this  Association  to  consider  the 
decision  final.  In  withdrawing  from  an  office  which  I  have  held 
for  three  years  I  find  it  difficult  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  of  service  which  you  have  conferred  on  me  and 
of  the  many  pleasant  contacts  on  a  national  scale  which  have 
grown  from  my  association  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  believe  that 
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the  influence  of  this  Association  on  undergraduate  life  h** 

“nj?  i,s 

goodwill  with  all  other  nationa  sports-irovernin.,  I,  f  • 
influence  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  field of  an 

. V"*'1  S'ates.  I.  i/my  hop L  'TZZ"' 

lion  will  grow  in  strength  from  vear  to  vear  and  win  ? 
steadfastly  to  stand  for  those  Ideals  which  are  inherent"^ 

amateur  sport  w.th  that  same  faith  which  constitutes  the  her]  at  e 

we  received  trom  the  leadership  of  our  first  .wsi 

president.  General  Pierce.  great’  and  Gloved 
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II  iNTERCOLLEGIATg  ATHLETICS  FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT 

of  an  Undergraduate 

WESLEY  FESLER.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

This  opportunity  of  speaking  before  a  group  of  men  whn  are 
the  leaders  in  the  field  in  which  I  an.  so  interested  is  to  me  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  its  kind  ever  to  present  itself  in  n,y  whole 
fife  To  be  able  to  tell  you  of  the  good  things  you  have  done 
and  are  doing  for  potential  athletes  is  an  honor  never  to  he 

"rr,his  very  fortunate  opportunity  in  the  form  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  speak  on  the  subject.  “What  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
have  done  for  me,”  and  "How  they  could  be  improved  .  came, 
it  gave  me  a  chance  for  which  I  have  been  waiting  a  longtime. 
A  chance  not  only  to  be  able  to  tell  how  I  feel  about  athletics 
and  how  I  benefited  by  them,  but  also  to  find  out  how  other  ath¬ 
letes  feel  about  the  games  and  how  their  lives  have  been  aided. 
So  I  took  this  opportunity  to  write  to  some  ot  the  leading  ath¬ 
letic  figures  the  country  over.  A  letter  was  sen  out  to  every 
captain  in  the  Big  Ten.  to  all  the  winners  of  the  t  htca9°Jr^f 
Trophy,  to  Bennie  Oosterbaan  and  Bennie  iTteilmaii  o  Michi¬ 
gan,  to  Glen  Harmeson  of  Purdue.  Wally  Marks  o  Chicago. 
Eddie  Baker  and  Ray  Montgomery  of  1  lttsburgh,  Jern  1  al- 
rvmple  of  Tulane.  to  Moehler  of  Southern  California.  Booili  of 
Yale,  and  then  to  some  of  the  boys  who  have  been  out  in  the 
world  a  little  longer— among  these  were  Jim  Iberlander  ot 
Dartmouth.  Don  Miller  of  Notre  Dame.  I  felt  that  to  te  l  you 
gentlemen  just  how  these  athletes  have  been  benefited  and  how 
fhey  feel  about  athletics  would  he  more  beneficial  to  lhe  K3?™* 
we  all  love  so  well,  than  simply  to  enumerate  the  benefits  derived 

b> AH 6 of 3 these  men  have  responded  beautifully  by  rep'vmg. 
telling  of  ever  so  many  ways  in  which  intercollegiate  athletics 

H aTdie 'oppon'ents  of  collegiate  athletics  have  made  many  slurring 
remarks  about  our  games  and  what  we  get  out  ot  them  or  'hat 
we  do  not  get  out  of  them.  Some  people  have  Mid  that  we 
have  our  initiative  and  ingenuity  trained  out  ot  us.  Others i  say 
that  athletics  make  us  feel  that  the  world  owes  us  a  hving- 
Again,  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we  do  not 
these  rough  games  because  we  really  get  a  lot  ot  enjovnun 
them,  hut  because  of  some  outside  pressure  or  an  appetite 

applause— the  hero  complex.  .  .  .  .  j 

The  statement  that  a  boy  in  athletics  has  Ins  initiate 
ingenuity  trained  out  of  him  is  to  me  erroneous  or  even  ruticu 


lous.  The  person  making  such  a  remark  must  not  have  stopped 
to  consider  the  number  of  different  situations  arising  in  a  foot 
hall  game.  Almost  every  play  presents  an  entirely  different 
situation.  The  boy  must  be  thinking  at  all  times.  When  on 
defense  he  must  take  into  consideration  the  position  of  the  hall 
on  the  field,  the  down,  the  time  remaining,  what  the  opposing 
quarterback  called  on  a  similar  occasion  earlier  in  the  game.  In 
other  words,  he  must  be  thinking  w  ith  the  opposing  quarterback. 
He  has  only  a  split  second  to  determine  in  his  own  mind  what  is 
coining  and  how  he  should  meet  it.  His  reactions  must  he  fast 

When  on  offense  the  boy  must  keep  studying  his  opponents 
for  a  weak  spot  in  the  team  as  a  whole,  or  watching  the  man  in 
front  of  him  for  weakness  so  as  to  make  blocks  more  effective. 
At  all  times  the  player  must  l»e  on  his  toes  with  his  eyes  open 
and  his  brain  clear.  Nothing  should  be  done  blindly.  Every¬ 
thing  must  be  thought  out. 

A  coach  may  instruct  a  boy  in  a  general  way  how  to  meet 
these  situations,  hut  his  instructions  can  only  be  general.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  coach  to  instruct  the  boy  as  to  all  these  dif¬ 
ferent  situations.  The  boy  must  use  his  own  ingenuity  and 
initiative  when  out  in  the  field  in  the  actual  contests.  He  floes 
not  lose  these  traits,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  puts  all  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  his  work,  he  can  come  out  of  it  highly  developed 
in  them. 

I  can  easily  see  how  some  people  come  to  believe  that  when 
athletes  get  out  of  school,  they  think  the  world  owes  them  a 
living.  I  have  known  boys  who  have  not  had  to  pay  a  cent  for 
their  opportunity  to  get  an  education,  simply  because  they  had 
some  athletic  ability.  In  other  words,  they  were  subsidized 
One  of  the  boys  never  finished  school  because  of  poor  grades, 
and  the  other  after  graduating  just  sat  around  waiting  for  some 
firm  to  invite  him  to  work  for  it.  He  was  not  invited. 

Any  one  who  subsidizes  a  boy  is  doing  him  an  injustice.  It  is 
giving  the  boy  training  which  will  be  very  harmful  to  him.  He 
is  given  every  chance  in  the  world  to  come  to  believe  that  the 
world  owes  him  a  living,  and  in  a  lot  of  cases  he  does. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  the  same  boy  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  for  his  expenses  or  at  least  part  of  them.  I  do 
not  mean  to  wind  a  clock  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  really 
to  put  in  hours  at  real  work,  working  for  everything  he  gets. 
Would  this  hoy  come  out  of  school  believing  that  he  could  get 
along  without  half  trying?  He  would  not.  All  during  his  col¬ 
lege  career  he  would  he  doing  better  work  in  his  class  rooms  ami 
on  the  athletic  field  also,  simply  because  he  was  working  for 
everything  he  got.  He  would  be  getting  more  the  feeling  of 
proprietorship  and  responsibility  and  so  would  serve  more  ami 
better.  It  is  human  nature  to  get  joy  from  one’s  own  achieve¬ 
ments. 


Subsidization  is.  probably,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
against  collegiate  athletics,  and  rightly  so.  Until  every  school 
does  away  with  the  subsidization  of  athletes  our  country  will  not 
be  getting  the  full  value  out  of  its  athletics.  As  long  as  there  is 
one  subsidized  athlete,  athletics  can  be  improved  to  that  extent. 

Give  the  needy  boys  a  chance  to  work  for  their  expenses  and 
the  community  and  country  will  be  repaid  many  times  by  better 
trained  men  both  as  to  character  and  education. 

We  have  always  been  confronted  by  the  statements  that  we 
were  playing  football,  not  because  of  the  fun  we  were  getting 
from  it,  but  simply  because  of  the  so-called  glory  in  the  way  of 
publicity,  or  because  our  best  girl  friend  or  fraternity  brothers 
wanted  us  to  play.  These  statements  are  not  true,  and  if  the 
persons  making  the  statements  were  to  don  suits  and  work  out 
against  a  good  strong  team,  they  would  soon  withdraw  their 
remarks.  They  would  soon  realize  that  it  takes  a  stronger  draw¬ 
ing  force  or  pressure  than  just  a  little  publicity,  or  desire  of  one’s 
girl  friend  or  fraternity  brothers,  to  keep  a  boy  going  for  a  whole 
season.  These  things  are  not  what  make  us  want  to  play.  We 
play  because  w  e  love  the  games.  One  needs  only  to  stand  on  the 
side  line  during  the  practice  sessions  or  during  the  actual  con¬ 
test  to  see  that  the  boy  would  be  going  through  a  regular  hell  if 
he  didn't  love  to  play.  He  just  couldn’t  stand  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe,  as  some  people  do.  that 
athletics  fail  to  contribute  to  our  acquiring  valuable  traits  of 
character  as  well  as  contributing  to  our  physical  well  being. 

I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  most  beloved 
man  in  football  -Mr.  Stagg  of  Chicago,  but  his  name  alone 
should  make  us  stop  and  consider  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
valuable  traits  from  athletics.  I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Stagg. 
at  his  age,  would  still  desire  to  coach  football  if  there  were  not 
a  lot  more  to  it  than  simply  teaching  boys  the  fundamentals  of 
the  game.  Mr.  Stagg,  as  well  as  many  other  coaches,  has  con¬ 
tributed  his  life  to  the  coaching  profession  not  merely  to  teach 
boys  to  play  football,  but  to  show  these  boys  the  best  way  to 
live.  Mr.  Stagg  leads,  without  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  the  most 
complete  and  most  enjoyable  life  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  live, 
simply  because  of  his  opportunity  to  help  boys. 

The  whole  question  boiled  down  is, — do  athletics  assist  the 
individual  in  arriving  at  conclusions  or  ways  of  conduct  relative 
to  the  good  things  in  life  faster  or  more  slowly  than  the  same 
individual  would  reach  them  if  he  had  never  participated? 

Let  us  take  the  trait  of  sportsmanship.  We  surely  all  agree 
that  sportsmanship  is  necessary  to  a  good  life.  Now  the  question 
is, — does  the  individual  become  trained  in  sportsmanship  and  so 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  sportsmanship  is  necessary  to  good 
living  faster  or  more  slowly  than  he  would  if  he  were  not  in 
athletics? 
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There  can  be  no  question  that  the  individual  in  athletics  has 
the  opportunity  either  of  becoming  trained  in  sportsmanship  or 
exactly  the  Opposite.  'I  he  situations  are  there.  He  will  either 
take  unfair  advantage  of  his  opponent  and  so  get  the  negative 
training,  or  he  will  not  take  unfair  advantage  of  his  opponent 
and  receive  the  positive  training. 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  boy  in  his  daily  class  room  work 
receives  as  many  opportunities  to  act  either  in  a  positive  or  nega¬ 
tive  way  as  he  does  on  the  athletic  field.  The  situations  are  not 
present  m  as  great  numbers.  An  individual  in  order  to  acquire 
a  Certain  trait  must  have  training  as  to  that  trait.  In  other 
won  Is.  the  more  situations  in  which  he  acts  in  a  positive  wav  the 
more  he  becomes  trained  in  good  traits  and  vice  versa 
Now  we  are  asked,  what  is  responsible  for  the  type  of  training 
we  receive.  1  he  answer  is  found  in  the  type  of  guidance  we 
have  and  in  ourselves.  In  order  to  acquire  fully  a  positive 
training  we  must  have  positive  guidance  and  we  ourselves  must 
act  accordingly.  If  our  coaches  gives  us  the  proper  guidance 
then  the  responsibility  of  acquiring  the  positive  training  rests 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  a  boy’s  life  can  be  greatly  benefited 
through  his  participation  in  athletics,  not  only  in  the  trait  of 
sportsmanship,  which  we  have  already  discussed,  but  in  the  traits 
ot  confidence,  initiative,  loyalty,  sacrifice,  and  many  others,  and 
that  his  participation  brings  to  him  ways  of  conduct  relative  to 
the  good  things  m  life  faster  than  if  he  were  not  in  athletics 
It  has  been  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  receive  letters  from  other 
athletes  and  to  know  their  viewpoints  as  to  whether  thev  have 
beeti  aided  or  not. 


Uarence  Munn  great  University  of  Minnesota  athlete,  feels 
tl  a  his  whole  life  has  been  changed  by  athletics.  He  says 
I  had  no  father-my  mother  worked.  I  went  to  grade  school 

?,?nLCTef  S<>  m?c,h  troub,e  1  was  spelled.  While  going  to 
umor  high  school  I  was  expelled  again.  The  principal  finallv 

ShlefirTfa?0  fTg  OUt  for  *het  basketba11  team.  I  did.  and 
athletics  fascinated  me  so  much  that  I  was  out  for  every*  team 

sincerely  believe  that  this  was  the  turning  point  of  my  life 

athletic ‘team  *°  xV  member.  of.a  tou"k  P»ng  or  a  member'of  an 
'  !  C'lT  A  a  Coup,e  ot  months  1  drifted  awav  from  the 

kti  s  T  h*ga?  K°"¥  ar,0Und  \vitb  the  hoy*  1  had  met  in  ath- 
m  nv  s  !  eim,d  °!!Iv  SOod  things  since  that  time.”  Testi- 
P?„n  rt  ,S  rea,l>'  a  wonderful  tribute  to  athletics. 
ideaS  rlJ  <>Sterbaan’  of  .Mrchigan.  submits  some  wonderful 

in  team  tn  'ng  Sf°Up  Spir!,1”*  uhich  is  so  highly  developed 

realizes  thatTS  *  i  S,aJs’  }  dunk  that  everyone  who  plays 

to  the  in*  le  IS  va,  uf  1  e  on,y  to  l^e  extent  "t  His  contribution 

self  in^the  ErnS  3  -V*h?  e  -  Hc.must  su,»nerge  himself,  lose  him- 
lhe  group,  it  he  is  to  he  of  any  real  value.  The  player 
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who  seeks  personal  glory  and  fame  has  no  part  in  the  general 
scheme  of  things.  Every  man  must  he  loyal  to  his  squad.  What 
he  does  must  he  for  the  squad— not  for  himself.’’  This  is  some¬ 
thing  we  all  get  from  our  athletic  competition  to  some  degree  or 
other.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  he  a  member  of  an  athletic 
team  and  not  see  the  value  of  submerging  ourselves,  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  ourselves  for  the  group. 

Gil  Berry,  of  Illinois,  feels  that  athletics  have  aided  him  in 
acquiring  confidence  in  himself.  We  all  feel  that  way.  We  also 
have  been  benefited  in  that  we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
meet  people.  We  probably  get  to  know  more  people,  in  school 
and  out.  than  any  other  boy  or  girl  This  experience  of  meeting 
and  knowing  so  many  different  persons  surely  is  a  great  one  for 
us.  We  have  always  been  told  that  our  ability  to  meet  and  know- 
people.  and  to  be  liked  by  those  we  meet,  means  a  lot  to  our 
success  regardless  of  what  profession  we  enter. 

Eddie  Baker,  of  Pittsburgh,  says.  “Athletics  have  been  a  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  more  serious  phases  of  my  life.  I  did  not  realize 
what  "lighting  to  the  last  ditch”  was  until  I  played  in  a  football 
game  in  which  for  the  first  time  our  club  was  behind.  I  renum¬ 
ber  playing  in  a  game — the  final  one  of  the  season  where  this 
spirit  manifested  itself  in  such  a  manner  in  the  second  half  after 
trailing  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first.  Previous  to  this  game  we 
had  won  eight  straight  and  this  last  game  meant  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  season  and  a  probable  Rose  Bowl  Game.  We  were  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  harder  hitting  and  more  resourceful  team  than  we 
had  expected.  We  were  behind  7-6  at  the  half.  Xear  the  end 
of  the  third  quarter  with  the  ball  on  our  own  14-yard  line  we 
were  still  behind  with  chances  of  winning  very  slim.  Time  was 
taken  out  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  finally  dawned  on 
each  one  of  us.  We  just  could  not  give  up.  Down  the  field  we 
went — 86  yards  for  a  touchdown.  Football  games  have  been  won 
in  the  last  few  minutes  of  play  time  and  time  again.  The  moral 
of  the  above  has  been  expressed  in  various  ways,  but  I  would 
say— don't  give  up  hope  regardless  of  how  great  the  odds  are 
against  you. 

I  have  been  fortunate  in  playing  on  winning  clubs,  but  I  also 
have  been  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  I  have  played  in  contests  in 
which  the  opponents  have  come  out  victors.  I  learned  to  take  it 
on  the  chin,  so  to  speak,  and  to  recognize  worthier  adversaries. 

I  sympathize  with  any  one  who  has  never  been  on  the  losing 
side.  He  misses  the  greater  feeling  of  exultation  and  self  satis¬ 
faction  when  on  the  following  Saturday,  or  the  next  time,  the 
team  comes  through  to  win”. 

The  point  brought  out  here  is  that  if  a  man  is  taught  to  take 
victory  and  defeat  in  the  same  light  he  is  far  better  off  than  one 
who  has  never  tasted  both,  lie  is  better  able  to  meet  the  situa¬ 
tions  that  arise. 
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The  testimonies  of  these  boys  are  just  a  few  samples  of  how 
athletes,  all  over  the  country,  feel  about  athletics  ami  what 
athletics  have  done  and  are  doing  for  us. 

Probably  the  greatest  contribution  our  athletic  careers  make 
to  us  is  in  the  form  of  friendship  on  the  field  and  off,— the  real 
typt  of  friendship  which  serves  as  a  pleasant  memory-  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

At  Ohio  State  University  we  have  a  little  ceremony  which 
I, rings  to  the  surface  the  true  feeling  all  our  football  players  have 
for  one  another.  It  shows  exactly  what  -friendship  means  to 
these  boys,  hive  years  ago,  my  sophomore  year.  I  took  part 
in  my  first  “Senior  Tackle”  ceremony.  It’s  a  day  I  will  never 
forget  as  long  as  I  live. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  practice,  on  the  Thursday  night  before 
the  last  game,  the  coach  called  a  halt  to  our  activities  and 
motioned  all  the  seniors  aside.  He  talked  to  these  boys  for  two 
or  three  minutes  and  then  the  whole  squad  lined  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  run  way  leading  to  the  tackling  dummy.  The  seniors 
congregated  at  the  head  of  the  run-way  and  one'  after  the  other 
tackled  the  dummy.  It  finally  dawned  upon  me  just  what  was 
gomg  on.  Here  I  was  watching  these  fellows  hit  the  dummy  for 
their  last  time.  I  then  realized  that  Saturdav  would  be  the  last 
time  I  would  ever  be  able  to  play  with  these  bovs.  As  each  one 
ot  them  came  sprinting  down  the  run  way  I  found  mvself  cheer 
mg.  a  lump  was  in  my  throat,  and  I  was  ashamed  when  I  noticed 
that  tears  were  running  down  my  cheeks.  I  tried  to  hide  them 
but  upon  looking  around  I  saw  that  almost  every  fellow  there 
was  experiencing  the  same  feelings.  This  "senior  tackle"  show  ed 
me  l  ist  what  the  whole  season  had  really  meant  to  me.  Here 
was  a  group  of  boys  sharing  everything  with  one  another  for 
three  whole  months— experiencing  the  same  disappointments  and 
joys  together.  I  he  result  was  the  formation  of  friendships— 

,  r‘e.n(,shlPS.  Its  great  to  be  a  member  of  a  college  athletic 

team  it  tor  no  other  reason  than  the  associations  involved. 

We  have  already  discussed  some  of  the  ways  in  which  ath¬ 
letics  could  be  improved,  but  let  us  go  back  and  say  a  few  more 
words  about  them  I  he  greatest  improvement  in  athletics  can 

.  .ought  ;*  ,out  h  thc  acquisition  of  only  that  tvpe  of  coach 
uho  is  capable  ot  teaching  the  fundamental's  and  the  techniques 

tfT  ?nd,"hojs  also  ,he  '>1*  °<  —  who  will  g„qom 
ot  Ins  w  n\  to  develop  character  in  a  boy. 

Ptaa  lnTLthat  h'  dr'TK-  ?"earinK  ‘>1*  of  a  man  has  no 
£  n  the  coaching  profession  Any  college  boy  does  and 

t  “  ,,h “*  k'"‘ls  ?(  aching  tactics.  The  kind  of  man 

problem  '  !■ ' 1  US  IS  ,lH'  k'"d  "  ho  presents  the  situation  or 

fn  I  ,r  V  !c  "an,s  us  10  as-complish  and  then  inspires  us 

He,  is  of  man  who  shows  us 

lust  what  good  things  can  he  obtained  from  athletics  and  that 


they  are  worth  while,  lie  puts  our  goal  on  top  of  a  pedestal 
and  then  leads  us  there — not  drives  us.  He  must  not  be  a  crying 
coach  because  a  crying  coach  turns  out  crying  teams.  lie  must 
he  a  fine,  wholesome  man.  Every  college  and  university  should 
insist  on  this  type  of  man  to  lead  its  athletic  destinies,  lie  is 
the  only  type  of  man  who  is  capable  of  seeing  that  we  get  every¬ 
thing  out  of  our  competition  in  athletics  that  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  get. 

The  driving  and  swearing  coach  can  assist  us  very  little  in 
acquiring  character  traits.  He  is  capable  only  of  making  us 
wonder  if  it  is  all  worth  while.  Of  course,  some  of  us  may 
come  out  with  positive  traits  regardless,  but  a  lot  depends  on 
our  guidance. 

That  there  are  the  right  kind  of  men  in  many  coaching  posi¬ 
tions  we  all  know,  but  the  opposite  is  also  true.  Many  important 
coaching  positions  are  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  men.  For  the 
good  of  the  boys  in  athletics,  these  men  should  be  removed  in 
favor  of  finer  men. 

The  purpose  of  athletics  as  given  by  Knute  Rockne  is  to 
develop  good  habits  of  living,  to  develop  a  fine  sense  of  fair 
play,  to  develop  a  perseverance  so  intense  that  there  is  never  a 
temptation  to  let  up  before  the  actual  contest  is  over,  and  last 
of  all  to  develop  the  “will  to  win”  so  keenly  you  can  taste  it. 
('five  the  boys  in  athletics  the  opportunity  of  realizing  these  bene¬ 
fits  by  putting  them  under  the  right  kind  of  men. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  just  what  ath¬ 
letics  meant  to  a  little  youngster.  The  illustration  accounts  for 
only  one  boy  but  I  am  sure  it  is  very  typical  of  most  the  others. 

I  was  invited  to  attend  a  high  school  banquet  for  which  a 
famous  college  coach  and  an  all  American  player  had  been 
engaged  as  the  speakers.  I  was  seated  on  the  right  of  the  player 
and  the  coach  was  on  his  left.  Toward  the  end  of  the  dinner, 
I  noticed  a  dirty,  ragged  little  fellow  approach  the  athlete  and 
tap  him  on  the  shoulder.  The  athlete  turned  around,  smiled, 
said  hello  to  him,  and  then  went  on  with  his  dinner.  A  few 
moments  later,  I  heard  the  boy  say  to  several  of  his  comrades 
who  had  been  attracted  by  the  news  that  the  star  athlete  and  his 
coach  were  in  town.  “Gee.  fellars,  I  touched  him"!  The  coach 
also  heard  the  remark  and  he  called  the  youngster  over  and  made 
room  for  him  at  the  table.  It  wasn’t  long  before  the  little  fellow 
had  been  made  to  feel  at  home  and  was  telling  the  college  boy 
all  about  himself.  In  turn  the  athlete  told  the  boy  all  about  his 
college  life  and  how  he,  when  at  the  age  of  the  boy  beside  him. 
had  built  up  an  ambition  to  go  to  college  for  an  education  and 
to  play  on  athletic  teams. 

Both  the  coach  and  the  player  developed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
boy,  and  after  the  meeting  inquired  about  him.  They  found  that 
the  boy  came  from  very  poor  parents  who  were  so  bus}’  trying 
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to  earn  enough  to  buy  bread  for  their  little  family  they  didn’t 
have  much  time  to  look  after  their  little  son.  In  other  words, 
the  boy’s  life  had  been  started  in  the  wrong  way.  He  had  no 
one  to  guide  him  and  help  him  over  the  rough  spots. 

The  words  which  the  athlete  had  spoken  so  thrilled  and  inter¬ 
ested  the  boy  that  he  started  a  little  correspondence  with  his  new 
found  friends.  To-day  that  little  fellow  has  torn  down  the  four 
high  walls  which  had  been  hemming  in  his  life  and  he  has  a  verv 
great  desire  and  ambition  to  attend  a  university  for  an  education. 

Every  month  the  coach  receives  a  letter  from  the  boy,  which 
contains  his  classroom  grades.  The  grades  have  been  improving 
steadily.  To-day,  simply  because  of  a  few  kind  words  and  a 
little  advice  from  an  athlete,  a  little  fellow  has  been  given  a  new 
outlook  on  life.  He  has  new  ideals  and  new  ambitions. 

Athletes  and  their  athletic  teachers  or  coaches  can  do  more 
good  for  the  youth  of  the  country  than  any  other  agency  Even- 
boy  is  a  hero- worshipper  to  some  degree  or  other,  and  most  of 
them  look  to  athletes  as  their  idols.  If  we  will  look  back  to  the 
time  when  we  were  just  youngsters  we  will  remember  when  we 
were  ourselves  hero-worshippers  of  some  kind  or  other. 

It  is  right  at  this  hero-worship  age  when  a  lot  depends  on 
whether  we  turn  one  way  or  other.  Our  whole  life  depends 
somewhat  upon  how  our  idol  or  ideal  lives.  Even-  athlete,  by 
turning  back  to  his  boyhood  days  can  easily  see  how  his  life 
was  governed  and  he  in  turn  should  think  how  his  actions  mav 
be  governing  the  actions  of  some  other  youngster.  We  mean  a 
lot  m  them,  and  actions  should  be  governed  a  l<  by  it. 

1  oday,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  working  out  the 
principal  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  The  weak  will  perish  and 
the  strong  will  survive.  This  is  always  the  case  in  times  of  stress 
and  strain.  After  this  crisis  has  passed,  the  men  with  fighting 
hearts  and  with  minds  that  think  straight  will  be  in  the  fore- 
‘rl"!lt-.  nian  "bo  has  really  learned  the  lesson  taught  on  the 
athletic  fields  will  not  growl  but  will  take  the  blows  standing 
up.  Ins  man  will  win  out.  because  he  does  not  know  what  it 
is  to  give  up’  With  his  back  to  the  goal,  he  will  fight  "to  the 
last  ditch  He  has  aggressiveness,  endurance,  ability  to  think 

win  win'Ti'  t  aCCliraU-l-V  w,1lIc  umier  fire.— yes.  and  fair’ play.  He 

J  !n7  tht;  ,besl  Nva-V  1  knmv-  to  present  to  you  the  wav 

«  ie  about  athletics,  but  if  I  were  the  greatest  orator  in 

t"i  i'T  "°uy  not  ,H>  a,),e  to  Present  my  feelings  the  wax 
l  fe  nd  ,kc,l<\  T°  I™’  athU'ticS  ar*  al1  important  in  a  box’s 

lu  h  1  T,  lhat  swme  ,ilt,e  thmg  1  have  said  will  tend 

10  nuP  the  games  I  love  so  well. 


III.  An  Intimate  Picture  of  Athletics  at  West  Point 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ROBERT  C.  RICHARDSON,  JR-,  CAVALRY, 

COMMANDANT  OF  CADETS 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  program  that  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Military  Academy,  Major  General  William  D.  Connor,  was 
scheduled  to  make  an  address  to  this  distinguished  gathering, 
but  as  he  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting.  General  Pierce  sug- 
gested  that  I  act  in  his  stead.  You  see  me.  therefore,  before  you 
in  the  role  of  Patroclus  wearing  the  armor  of  Achilles,  but  a>  I 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  Stygian  bath,  I  tremble  some¬ 
what  at  my  vulnerability.  Profiting,  however,  by  the  disaster 
which  overtook  Patroclus  for  disobeying  his  orders,  1  shall  exe¬ 
cute  my  mission  as  briefly  as  possible  for  fear  of  confirming  die 
penetrating  remark  of  a  shrewd  observer  who,  alter  listening  to 
a  number  of  Army  and  Xavy  speakers,  said  that  he  now  under¬ 
stood  why  one  spoke  of  "the  Army  and  Xavy  forever. 

On  the  assumption  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  to  have  a  glimpse  into  the  athletic  life  ot  the 
Military  Academy,  I  may  say  your  Academy.  I  have  selected  tor 
mv  subject,  “An  Intimate  Picture  of  Athletics  at  West  Point 
I  have  chosen  this  topic  chiefly  because  of  the  intensive  develop¬ 
ment  of  intramural  athletics  at  the  Academy  and  ot  its  possd.k- 
interest  to  other  colleges,  many  of  which  are  giving  much  thought 
to  this  phase  of  their  athletic  programs. 

In  the  same  way  that  we  are  apt  to  base  our  judgments  on  the 
circumstances  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  in  like  manner 
the  exoteric  impression  of  an  athletic  system  is  frequently  at 
variance  with  the  actuality.  The  conditions  of  life  at  \\  est  Point 
are  unusual  and  very  different  from  those  at  other  education 
institutions  because  West  Point  prepares  men  for  the  unique  and 
single  purpose  of  becoming  officers  of  our  Army,  in  contrast  to 
the  diversity  of  purposes  of  the  students  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  the  athletic  system  at  W  est 
point  has  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  immediate  ratson 
d’etre  is  the  physical  development  and  training  of  the  cadet,  but 
its  more  profound  purpose  is  the  prolongation  of  this  training 

into  the  United  States  Army.  .....  .  .  . 

As  prefatory,  therefore,  to  a  detailed  discussion  ot  oui  atn- 
letics.  it  might  be  of  interest  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
philosophy  of  West  Point— and  upon  its  role  in  our  national  hte 
—in  order  that  the  athletics  system  may  be  thrown  into  proper 

relief  and  correctly  appreciated. 

There  is.  1  observe,  a  rather  general  impression  among  people 
who  have  not  given  the  matter  any  thought,  that  West  Point  is 
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purely  a  military  school  where  a  number  of  young  men  arc 
assembled  from  all  over  our  country  and  made  to  spend  the 
larger  part  of  their  time  on  drills  and  maneuvers,  in  preparation 
for  war.  The  very  name  West  Point  connotes  in  the  average 
mind  the  ceremony  of  parade,  of  long  straight  lines  of  gray- 
dad  cadets,  well  set  up  young  men  of  more  or  less  automatic 
habits.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  up  the  beauty  and  per¬ 
fection  of  the  ceremony,  as  well  as  all  of  the  imponderable  quali¬ 
ties.  mental,  moral,  physical  and  spiritual  that  enter  into  it.  are 
rarely  considered. 

Fundamentally,  of  course.  West  Point  is  a  military  academy, 
but  Washington,  when  he  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
school,  had  in  mind  more  the  education  of  the  cadet  and  the 
training  of  men  of  character  as  the  primary'  requisites  for  officers 
of  the  Army.  During  the  revolution  he  suffered  so  much  from 
the  lack  of  educated  Americans  that  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  the  services  of  Europeans.  He  did  not  wish  the  condition 
to  arise  in  the  future.  Training,  however,  for  the  Army  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  training  for  civil  pursuits,  because  the  officer’s 
mentality  is  molded  to  service,  to  abnegation,  and  to  a  certain 
amount  of  sacrifice,  whereas  in  civil  life  the  orientation  is  pri¬ 
marily  toward  the  economic  struggle  for  existence.  Lacking  the 
incentive  of  economic  competition,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the 
army  to  sink  into  mediocrity  were  it  not  that  the  Academy  strives 
to  develop  all  the  potentialities  of  character  that  there  may  be 
inherent  in  its  cadets. 

The  broad  aim  and  philosophy  of  the  Academy,  therefore,  is 
directed  not  so  much  to  graduating  efficient  second  lieutenants  as 
it  is  to  the  development  of  the  mind,  body  and  soul  of  the  cadet, 
in  the  hope  that  out  of  the  small  number  of  graduates  that  go 
forth  into  the  army  every  year,  there  will  rise,  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency,  the  necessary  leaders  to  insure  victory. 

All  of  the  schedules  at  the  Academy,  including  the  athletic 
programs,  are  directed  toward  that  ultimate  object  and  everything 
is  subordinate  to  education  in  its  broad  and  liberal  sense,  and  to 
the  spiritual  training  of  the  embryo  officer.  Such  is  the  role  that 
West  Point  plays  in  our  national  life. 

Glancing  backward,  we  find  that  the  trinity  of  qualities,  mental, 
moral  and  physical,  have  not  always  had  the  same  relative  im¬ 
portance  that  they  enjoy  today.  In  its  early  history’.  W  est  Point 
paid  its  greatest  attention  to  the  mental  and  moral  training  of 
the  cadets.  It  was  the  first  engineering  school  established  in  the 
United  States  and  stressed  this  feature  of  its  curriculum  for 
many  years.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  imbued  with  the  chival- 
ric  tradition  and  made  Honor  its  shibboleth,  but  for  many  years 
the  physical  development  of  the  cadet  lagged  far  behind.  There 
always  existed  a  certain  amount  of  military  gymnastics  and  com¬ 
pulsory  physical  training  in  the  form  of  outdoor  drills,  but  ath- 
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lctics,  as  we  understand  the  term,  were  non-existent.  Prior  to 
1890,  cadets  played  games  and  engaged  in  such  athletic  sports  as 
they  fancied,  with  an  occasional  inter-class  competition.  In  the 
fall  of  1890,  West  Point  accepted  a  challenge  from  the  Naval 
Academy  to  play  a  game  of  football.  A  team  was  organized  and 
the  tirst  Army-Navy  football  game  was  played  November  the 
29th,  1890.  This  incident  marks  the  entry  of  West  Point  in 
intercollegiate  competition  and  from  that  game  began  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Corps  athletics  which  has  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  varsity  athletics  in  other  colleges. 

At  West  Point,  when  we  use  the  term  athletics,  we  have  in 
mind  primarily  the  physical  development  of  the  cadet.  The  two 
expressions  are  almost  synonymous.  Athletics  do  not  mean  the 
development  of  athletes  primarily  for  participation  in  intercol¬ 
legiate  sports  with  emphasis  placed  entirely  upon  a  small  group 
of  students  who  happen  to  possess  native  athletic  ability.  It  is 
true  that  our  physical  training  does  develop  athletes,  for  which 
we  are  devoutly  thankful,  hut  this  development  is  incidental  and 
a  result  of  our  large  and  general  athletic  program.  The  athletes 
whom  we  develop  are  the  by-product  of  our  system  rather  than 
the  object  for  which  the  system  is  planned  or  for  which  it  exists. 
This  conception  of  an  athletic  program  is  the  only  one  which  is 
consistent  with  the  general  aims  and  philosophy  of  the  school. 
Any  other  would  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  West 
Point  exists. 

I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  describe  the  three  subdivisions  of 
our  athletic  program  so  as  to  give  you  a  true  picture  of  the 
physical  training  of  the  cadet. 

I I  is  physical  development  is  affected  by  participation  in  mili¬ 
tary  gymnastics,  intramural  athletics,  and  in  Corps  or  varsity 
athletics.  The  first  two  are  a  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  and 
obligatory  for  nearly  every  cadet. 

The  course  in  gymnastics  begins  with  the  arrival  of  the  new 
cadets  on  July  1st.  For  six  weeks  daily,  rain  or  shine,  they  are 
given  exercises  out  of  doors,  with  as  little  clothing  on  as  possi¬ 
ble  so  that  the  body  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun.  These 
exercises  take  off  the  superfluous  fat  and  replace  it  with  muscle. 
They  teach  cadets  how  to  breathe,  how  to  run,  and  walk.  They 
give  poise,  control,  restraint,  and  uniformity  to  the  mass. 

When  the  academic  year  begins  on  the  first  of  September,  the 
exercises  continue  daily  in  the  gymnasium  for  nine  months  with 
a  varied  program  of  swimming,  fencing,  boxing,  wrestling,  calis¬ 
thenics  and  practice  on  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus.  The 
class  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  sections  and  rotated  from 
one  phase  of  the  instruction  to  the  other  in  the  same  day. 

This  particular  form  of  training  terminates  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year.  It  is  given  during  academic  hours  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  carriage  of  the  cadet.  In  addition,  the  first 
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year  men  attend  intramural  athletics.  In  the  three  subsequent 
years,  military  gymnastics  is  not  obligatory,  but  athletic  training 
is  carried  on  in  intramural  Corps  and  voluntary  athletics. 

The  World  War  revealed  the  necessity  for  the  greater  physical 
development  of  our  armies  in  order  that  troops  might  have  the 
stamina  to  bear  the  hardships  of  campaign.  No  officer  under- 
si0™'  this  matter  so  well  as  General  MacArthur,  our  present 
Urn*1  of  Stan,  so  that  in  1919,  when  he  became  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy,  he  initiated  a  broad  program  of  intra¬ 
mural  athletics  for  all  cadets  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum,  and  as 
a  basis  of  their  athletic  education. 

The  purpose  of  intramural  athletics  at  West  Point  is  to  give 
to  all  cadets  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  sports  for  their  recrea¬ 
tion  and  to  teach  them  how  to  coach  and  organize  athletic  teams 
m  preparation  for  their  duties  in  the  army. 

The  general  program  covers  four  years,  composed  of  a  six 
weeks  summer  period  for  new  cadets,  a  ten  weeks  fall  period 
beginning  September  1st.  and  a  seven  weeks  spring  period  begin- 
i.mg  April  12th.  These  two  latter  periods  are  for  all  cadets  who 
are  not  on  Corps  or  varsity  squads. 

A  cadet  attends  a  different  sport  each  season,  alternating 
attendance  at  intramural  with  military  drills.  One  half  of  the 
cadets  go  daily  to  intramural  and  the  other  to  drill  so  that  each 
man  attends  twice  a  week,  as  Wednesday  and  Saturdav  after¬ 
noons  are  for  general  recreation. 

Its  organization  is  based  on  the  company  organization  of  the 
Lorp.s  of  Cadets  and  not  on  class,  fraternity  or  other  units  The 

mt°  3  re?mrn4e°f  twe,vc  col"PanieS.  each  with 
a  tngth  of  100,  composed  of  25  percent  of  each  class.  After 

snti'uu'Hfl  C  mC"  •  r°m  eaC!1  comPany  on  the  Corps  or  varsity 
squads,  there  remain  in  each  company  about  60  to  80  cadets 

r  o  ,LtCr  men.are  ,hen  organized  into  teams  of  from  15  to  20 
or  the  three  major  sports  and  into  several  squads  of  2  to  8  men 

haU  nnlvTr  P"™,*  the  hrSt  lhrcc  -vears'  the  Cadets 

liau  onl\  a  limited  choice  of  sports  as  it  is  necessary  to  com- 

fnr""Sn  ,?et."'cen,t  ,C  " ,shes  of  the  cadets’ lh*-’  desire  of  companies 

he  m  m  hTCd  ,CrVht; ,bniteii  fadli,i«  f°r  each  sport,  and 
.  m.  to  have  each  cadet  learn  as  many  sports  as  possible  In 

the  senior  year  more  latitude  in  choice  is  permitted. 

Out  n'Mm  or^an'zation  lor  intramural  squads  is  as  follows: 
for  i  r ,  Tn’  afe  °n  ?orPs  s(«uads-  ^ving  75  available 
17  Q  “r  ,gnmrnt*  ( ,stc,,)nted  Football  17.  Lacrosse 

6  Go|f\  K  ,9'  L™*Coanir?  8-  Swimming  3.  Polo  6,  Tennis 
.  t.olt  5,  I  dicing  2.  Gymnastics  2— Total  75.  For  the  sprint 

^l^ti i'c s  fii't*  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 j  .  .  r  ,,  .  in  the  spring  sports.  The  above 
*  *  aPPr°x,mate  as  all  of  the  companies  do  not  have  the 

the  t  ill  ,'Tii0  C3t  elS  aya,lahIe  for  intramural  athletics.  In 
tall,  the  taller  men  supply  more  material  for  the  Corps  squads. 


depleting-  the  available  numbers  in  the  flank  companies.  This 
results  in  fewer  substitutes  in  intramural  units. 

The  general  program  for  each  sport  consists  of  a  period  of 
instruction  and  training  followed  by  a  series  of  scheduled  games 
with  other  company  teams.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  fall  and 
spring  terms  team  competitions  are  held.  The  six  companies  in 
each  half  of  the  Corps  play  a  schedule  of  match  games,  each 
company  playing  the  other  live  companies  in  its  half.  The  win¬ 
ners  in  each  half  then  play  a  game  for  the  intramural  champion¬ 
ship  of  the  Corps. 

In  addition,  each  company  is  placed  and  awarded  points  in  the 
respective  intramural  sports.  The  company  scoring  the  greatest 
number  of  points  for  the  year  is  given  a  large  cup  for  General 
Proficiency  in  intramural  athletics. 

The  supervision  of  intramural  is  done  by  officers  and  a  few- 
civilian  instructors  but  the  coaching  is  done  mainly  by  cadets 
of  the  senior  class  who  are  selected  for  their  known  ability  in  the 
sport.  Cadets  are  trained  likewise  as  officials  because  that  will 
be  one  of  their  duties  in  the  army. 

In  this  comprehensive  program,  which  reaches  nearly  all  of 
the  cadets.  125  contests  were  played  in  spring  intramural  and  127 
in  fall,  or  a  total  of  252  contests.  If  we  add  to  this  total  the 
contests  engaged  in  bv  the  new  cadets  in  the  summer  period  we 
have  a  grand  total  of  455  intramural  contests  per  annum. 

These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  system 
and  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  cadet.  At  West  Point  “Every 
cadet  an  athlete”  became  more  than  a  slogan.  It  has  become  an 
established  fact. 

One  might  ask,  how  does  this  system  operate  in  the  case  of  a 
cadet  of  average  athletic  ability.  Let  us  therefore  follow  the 
average  cadet  through  the  intramural  period,  assuming  that  he 
will  never  make  the  Corps  squads. 

LTpon  his  entrance  he  is  given  six  weeks  intensive  instruction 
in  six  different  sports.  He  attends  five  periods  each  week  for  an 
hour.  This  instruction  is  actually  given  by  cadets  of  the  upper 
classes  who  are  on  the  respective  Corps  squads.  As  the  cadet 
instructors  are  expert  players,  they  are  excellent  coaches  for  the 
newcomers  and  accomplish  surprising  results.  The  six  sports 
taken  are  football,  baseball,  lacrosse,  soccer,  basketball,  track. 
The  instruction  is,  of  course,  elementary  but  the  period  is  valu¬ 
able  both  for  the  physique  of  the  cadet  and  for  the  opportunity 
of  sizing  up  the  new  cadets  who  will  make  good  material  lor  the 
“C”  squad,  varsity. 

In  the  fall  period,  the  available  sports  are  football,  lacrosse, 
basketball,  cross  country,  tennis,  golf,  polo,  fencing,  swimming 
and  gymnastics.  As  he  is  a  first  year  man  he  is  ineligible  for 
tennis  and  golf.  lie  may  have  a  choice  of  one  of  the  other  sports 
or  else  he  is  arbitrarily  assigned.  Cadets  are  selected  for  polo, 
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swimming,  fencing  and  gymnastics  with  the  idea  of  developing 
then  into  Corps  squad  material,  hut  assuming  that  he  haT  no 

latosse  an)'  °ne  °‘  ,heSC'  HiS  taCtiCal  -signs  "o 

In  the  spring,  he  is  assigned  to  baseball  and  the  following  fall 
,c  cannot  again  p  ay  lacrosse  but  must  attend  some  other  Ion 
let  us  say  football.  The  following  spring  he  may  not  repeat' 
baseball  but  is  given  a  choice  of  soccer  or  track  He  chooses 

tr3|  ,|U  )Cn  'e-  becon!es  ?  Junior,  he  elects  to  plav  basketball 
and  in  the  following  spring  is  assigned  to  soccer  as  heL  ineligible 
for  baseball  anti  track  In  his  senior  year  he  is  m™it  ed  a 
choice  and  he  takes  golf  which  he  continues  in  the  Kg  until 
his  graduation.  All  of  these  assignments  are  a  matter^f  ^fficia! 

This  rotation  in  intramural  athletics  does  much  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  m  giving  him  confidence  in  himself.  He  has  a  chance  to 
test  himself  various  sports  even  though  he  may  not  have  a 
predilection  for  any  of  them  and  in  some  cases  even  an  aversion 

freed  an  of  ,h  (,Wcipation  has  ™°ved  the  myst?™ 

intramural  athletics  "S  "  SUPt>rCSSed  *sires.  So  much  for 

Ut  us  now  glance  at  a  cadet  who  has  ability  in  athletics  mak 
mg  him  eligible  for  Corps  athletics  He  like  *11  "r  u-  , 

He  does  not  then  attend  intramural  athletics  but  is  assigned 
at  diite  to  that  part  of  the  Corps  squads  known  as  “C  Sima  U" 
composed  of  fourth  classmen  who  are  to  be  devdoped^nW  Corps 
squad  material  and  used  when  they  become  elitnl.l  -aft 

is  . . - * 

the  ^o^peahionJUforSassignmemSts  Vverylkeen'U  AsZeCornsles 

Slg'S 2or^900  olid  nh  °r*  r°Ugh*>*  300  «det?U«he 

mural  athletics  C3detS*  obligatorily  in  intra- 

?-=*  s  >s== 

academic  studies  is  determined  weekly  and'ITa  membe“oftll* 
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squad  becomes  deficient  during  any  one  week,  he  is  immediately 
dropped  from  the  squad  and  barred  from  competition  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics  until  he  has  made  up  his  deficiency.  Nor  can 
he  he  reassigned  after  regaining  proficiency  until  he  has  held  this 
status  for  at  least  one  week.  In  addition,  no  cadet  whose  disci¬ 
plinary  record  is  unsatisfactory  is  eligible  for  Corps  squads  |n 
other  words,  all  cadets  who  are  on  our  Corps  or  varsity  squads 
are  proficient  in  their  studies  and  in  discipline  as  a  result  of  a 
weekly  test. 

This  material  is  then  turned  over  to  the  coaches  for  training 
and  development,  but  the  coaches  are  powerless  to  keep  a  man 
on  the  team  who  is  declared  ineligible  by  an  academic  depart¬ 
ment  or  by  the  Department  of  Tactics.  Corps  squad  athletes  arc- 
subject  to  all  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to  other 
cadets  and  are  given  almost  no  privileges.  The  coaches  must 
therefore  work  intensively  with  their  material  in  a  very  limited 
time. 

Corps  squad  men  attend  all  drills  but  are  excused  from  the 
daily  parade,  and  from  Saturday  inspection  the  days  of  match 
games.  These  are  the  only  concessions  made  to  athletics  by  the 
Department  of  Tactics  and,  judged  from  ordinary  standards,  are 
meager  enough.  They  allow  the  coach  three  afternoons  per  week 
from  3:15  to  5:45,  and  two  afternoons  per  week  from  4:30  to 
5:45  p.  m.  These  periods  are  the  only  time  available  for  train¬ 
ing  of  our  athletes  who  participate  in  competitions.  Practically 
no  concessions  are  made  by  the  academic  departments.  Each 
cadet  takes  all  of  the  studies  every  day.  There  are  no  cuts  or 
elective  studies  at  West  Point.  Corps  squad  men  must  arise  at 
5  :50  a.  m.  for  reveille  and  study  every  evening  during  call  to 
quarters  until  taps  at  10:00  p.  m. 

I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  the  conditions  under 
which  our  coaches  operate  in  training  teams  for  intercollegiate 
competition.  They  are  not  easy  and  would  probably  be  regarded 
by  coaches  who  were  not  graduates  of  West  Point  as  rather 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  restrictive.  It  is  the  policy  of  West 
Point,  however,  to  use  graduates  of  the  Academy  to  coach  its 
football  teams  because  they  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  the  coaching  must  be  done  and  are  better  able  to  get 
results  out  of  the  men.  In  other  sports,  however,  we  employ 
civilian  coaches.  Hut  as  I  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  my 
address,  West  Point's  aim  is  not  to  develop  athletes  but  to  give 
to  all  cadets  a  fine  physical  training  and  teach  them  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  a  number  of  sports  so  that  they  may  join  the  army  as 
competent  organizers  and  teachers.  They  will  apply  these  teach¬ 
ings  not  only  to  regular  troops  but  to  the  Citizens  M  ilitary  Train¬ 
ing  Camps  and  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  shortly  after  graduation. 

Whether  our  system  is  applicable  to  other  colleges,  I  am.  of 
course,  not  competent  to  say.  We  are  enabled  to  coordinate  our 
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athletic  program  because  of  the  absolute  control  that  we  have  of 
the  time  of  the  cadet,  and  we  arc  further  favored  in  its  operation 
by  the  generosity  of  the  government  in  providing  some  of  the 
equipment.  We  would  not,  for  example,  he  able  to  afford  polo 
as  an  intramural  sport  were  it  not  that  equitation  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  course  of  training  for  the  cadet  and  hence  the  ponies 
saddle  equipment,  riding  hall  and  other  paraphernalia  are  already 
available.  In  like  manner,  a  part  of  the  expense  of  gymnastics 
ami  fencing  is  met  from  the  funds  that  are  destined  primarily 
for  physical  training  proper. 

Although  I  have  never  participated  very  actively  in  athletics, 
nevertheless  for  many  years  I  have  been  a  close  observer  of  the 
system  and  particularly  interested  in  its  operation  during  the  last 
four  years  as  Commandant  of  Cadets.  I  attach  great  importance 
to  military  gymnastics  as  the  first  step  in  a  cadet's  physical 
development.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  successful 
teams  are  built,  for  it  gives  the  individual  coordination,  equili¬ 
brium  and  control.  It  is  like  teaching  a  recruit  the  school  of 
the  soldier.  After  he  has  learned  that,  he  is  then  ready  for  the 
school  of  the  squad  and  the  platoon  or  team  play  In  other 
words,  before  any  athletic  team  may  be  organized  and  function 
with  any  degree  of  success  there  must  be  a  long  period  of  indi¬ 
vidual  preparation. 

This  exposition  of  our  athletic  system  may  explain  in  some 

measure  why  it  is  possible  for  West  Point  with  a  relatively  small 

student  body  and  with  very  limited  time  available  for  varsity 

practice  to  offer  agreeable  competition  to  the  larger  colleges  and 
universities. 


While  not  claiming  for  it  any  degree  of  perfection  and  fully 

aware  of  its  many  defects,  yet  I  am  convinced  of  its  general 

merit.  When  I  compare  the  awkward,  rather  motley  group  of 

youngsters  who  report  annually  from  all  parts  of '  this  great 

country,  with  the  poised  and  controlled  group  who  graduate  four 

uars  later,  many  possessing  magnificent  physiques,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  my  eyes.  '  * 

But  more  important  than  these  physical  benefits  that  they  re- 
££  "r'.‘  ,m?rai  1ua,i!i«  ,hat  are  Brought  t„  fruition.  Ath- 
of  a  nf»„  T'fcriy  l0mpc,:tl0rs-  brmg  out  the  true  characteristics 
rty.;”,  cWhfher  he  has  c™raSe'  b0‘h  moral  and 

fc«ion  '  ,M  ,  ’C,£Cr  h,‘  has  gnl  and  Stamina.  For  our  pro- 
thev  £n,  te  °ff7  a-  tCSt  ,hat  is  not  obtainable  otherwise  as 
manhf  ™’  V  he  authorities  to  obtain  an  accurate  idea  of  the 

officer  q  “  °f  ,h'  "’tbvdual  and  of  his  potentialities  as  an 

thouchhtS.ha«  k,iC  training'  ,he  cadet  's  indoctrinated  with  the 
standards  i mV”  ci‘-r-v1''"  !hc  athletic  field  the  same  hich 
and  if. ...  I,  a  go'er"  fits  dally  life  and  contact  with  other  men, 
t  must  practice  the  tenets  of  good  sportsmanship. 
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Following  the  doctrine  of  the  Academy,  he  must  never  do  any¬ 
thing  merely  for  the  sake  of  expediency  but  must  hew  strictly 
to  the  line,  playing  the  game  fairly  to  the  end.  Should  he  win, 
his  victory  is  then  the  sweeter,  but  should  he  lose,  he  must  R0 
down  with  colors  flying  and  unsullied  so  that  he  may  he  able  to 
say  with  Cyrano  .  .  . 

Yes,  all  my  laurels  you  have  riven  away 
And  all  my  roses;  yet  in  spite  of  you, 

There  is  one  crown  1  bear  away  with  me, 

And  tonight,  when  I  enter  before  God. 

My  salute  shall  sweep  all  the  stars  away 
From  the  blue  threshold!  One  thing  without 
Stain,  unspotted  from  the  world,  in  spite  of  doom, 

Mine  own! 

— And  that  is  ...  . 

My  white  plume  .... 
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IV.  Athletics  prom  a  Personal  Viewpoint 

COLONEL  HENRY  BRECKINRIDGE 


I  am  confronted  with  what  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  calls  “the 
ennui  of  noon.”  There  was,  I  think,  but  one  misrepresentation 
in  Colonel  Richardson’s  address;  he  is  certainly  not  Patroclus, — 
he  is  Achilles  himself. 

Some  great  divine  once  said  we  need  a  moral  equivalent  of 
war.  I  don’t  know  whether  we  shall  ever  find  it.  If  we  ever 
do.  it  will  not  stay  long  if  we  eliminate  the  service  academies 
and  that  training  which  brings  forth  these  professional  soldiers. 

I  was  very  much  amused  to  hear  Colonel  Richardson  begin  by 
saying  that  the  unique  purpose  of  West  Point  training  was  to 
make  an  officer,  and  then,  with  no  inconsistence,  at  the  end,  in 
the  category  of  attributes  and  aims,  he  puts  military  knowledge 
last— after  character  and  several  other  things. 

These  professional  soldiers  are  amazing  fellows.  You  find 
here  this  morning  a  familiarity  with  the  classics,  nearly  a  first 
name  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  and  a  peroration  that  gave  us  the 
beautiful  words  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  In  literature,  ancient 
and  modern,  the  colonel  is  a  marvel. 

Once,  when  I  was  in  the  War  Department,  I  was  asked  to 
make  a  speech  before  the  Scotch-Trish  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  didn’t  know  there  was  such  a  thing.  I  asked  a  young  captain 
who  was  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Wood.  His  name  was 
Frank  McCoy.  He  is  a  distinguished  soldier  and  diplomat,  his 
latest  great  service  having  been  on  the  League  of  Nations  Com¬ 
mission  to  investigate  the  Manchurian  emhroglio.  I  said,  “Cap¬ 
tain.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Scotch- Irish  Society.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Scotch- 
Irish ?”  He  sat  down  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  and 
gave  me  the  finest  discourse  on  the  Scotch-1  rish  I  had  ever  heard. 
He  even  assembled  a  bibliography  for  me.  He  might  just  as  well 
have  written  the  speech  for  me. 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  I  wanted  to  find  out 
something  about  Poland,  and  I  had  no  time  to  read  a  long  book- 
on  the  subject.  Again,  Captain  Frank  McCoy  dug  up  a  mono¬ 
graph  on  Poland  by  Von  Moltke,  the  Chief -of- Staff  of  Germany, 
and.  from  the  same  man.  a  monograph  on  the  Near  East.  The 
best  things  I  could  find  in  compact  form  on  those  two  subjects 
were  trom  a  soldier,  and  I  think  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena 
ot  this  present  day  in  which  we  live  is  that,  when  the  defeated 
and  prostrate  German  people  in  the  time  of  their  dire  misfortune 
needed  a  leader,  when  all  their  social  system  had  been  swept 
aside,  they  turned,  not  to  a  victorious  general,  hut  to  a  defeated 
soldier.  From  the  life  of  this  man.  Yon  Hindenburg.  and  from 
"hat  Colonel  Richardson  has  told  us  as  to  the  hierarchy  of 
virtues,  we  learn  that  a  true  soldier  cannot  he  defeated  on  the 
battleground. 
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I  was  asked  to  talk  about  athletics  from  a  personal  viewpoint. 
One  of  the  first  rules  in  talking  to  more  than  one  person  is  not 
to  be  personal,  but  the  very  nature  of  this  subject  requires  the 
violation  of  that  rule. 

Fencing  is  a  sort  of  exotic  sport  in  America.  I  finally  jkt- 
suaded  my  college  room  mate  to  come  to  a  fencing  match  He 
was  brought  up  on  a  farm.  When  he  came  away  from  the 
fencing  match,  he  said,  ‘‘I  don’t  mean  any  insult  to  your  sport, 
but  I  would  rather  see  a  couple  of  ducks  fight.”  (Laughter) 
It  isn’t  much  of  a  spectacle  to  the  uninitiated,  but  in  perspective 
it  has  been  quite  important  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

There  are  those  who  think,  perhaps  wrongly  (and  Colonel 
Richardson  will  be  able  to  correct  me),  that  no  small  part  of 
the  successful  upbuilding,  outside  of  all  other  virtues,  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  the  Roman  short  sword,  fabricated  of  good 
metal,  much  shorter  than  the  curved  swords  of  their  barbarian 
enemies,  but  operated  on  the  very  simple  mathematical  principle 
that  the  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
W 'hen  the  barbarian  raised  his  sword,  it  never  descended  because 
the  barbarian  had  been  struck  through  the  middle  by  the  Roman 
short  sword. 

All  that  is  gone;  they  carry  now  a  heavy,  ornamental,  but 
useful  sabre  in  the  cavalry.  Fencing  is  still  a  pretty  good  sport, 
and  I  have  gotten  a  lot  out  of  it,  and  I  derived  a  great  deal  of 
benefit  from  my  small  participation  in  athletics.  Perhaps  it 
doesn’t  sound  very  profound  or  idealistic,  but  the  two  greatest 
things  I  ever  got  from  athletics  were  fun  and  friendship. 

I  think  fun  is  quite  an  important  thing  in  life.  Both  as  an 
undergraduate  and  an  alumnus,  fussing  around  in  a  vague  sort 
of  way  with  all  these  athletic  organizations,  I  have  made  some 
of  the  brightest  and  fairest  friendships  of  my  life.  What  greater 
inspiration  could  a  man  have  from  any  source  than  to  be  called 
the  friend  of  Palmer  E.  Pierce — a  man  who  in  a  busy  life,  hold¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  powerful  executive  positions  as  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  gives 
half  his  time,  in  and  out  of  business  hours,  to  the  service  of 
men?  The  same  thing  goes  for  John  Griffith. 

When  I  see  the  wonderful  equipment  and  support  that  under¬ 
graduate  athletes  get  today,  I  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate.  There  was  no  provision  for  a  fencing  master 
made  by  the  university;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  we  were 
undergraduates,  I  think  only  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  under¬ 
graduate  body  were  in  competitive  athletics.  And  then  that  so- 
called  intramural  movement  came  out  of  the  Middle  West.  or. 
perhaps,  West  Point,  and  Alonzo  Stagg’s  associate,  Joseph  Kay- 
croft,  came  to  Princeton,  and  Joseph  Raycroft  has  entirely  revo¬ 
lutionized  the  undergraduate  physical  and  athletic  life  of  that 
college,  so  that  today  there  are  ninety- four  per  cent  of  the 


undergraduate  body  in  competitive  athletics. 

We  had  to  pay  for  our  fencing  lessons,  so  the  first  thing  I  got 
oul  of  fencing  was  a  very  definite  lesson  in  economy.  My  allow¬ 
ance  for  spending  money  was  $10.00  a  month,  and  my  fencing 
lessons  called  for  $10.00  a  month.  Naturally,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  with  a  slight  accumulation  of  debt,  it  led  to  the  practice  of 
a  good  deal  of  skillful  negotiation  with  my  parents  to  have  that 
debt  liquidated  before  the  next  term  of  college. 

We  fencers  were  pretty  well  relegated  in  those  days  to  the 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind— nobody  ever  heard  about  fencing. 
Everybody  who  was  strong  went  out  to  take  part  in  football, 
wrestling,  or  something  like  that.  We  had  to  find  somebody 
(this  is  both  undemocratic  and  aristocratic)  who  had  $10.00  a 
month,  and  secondly,  who  had  some  little  desire  to  fence.  For¬ 
tunately,  we  found  a  fellow  named  Peo  Maresi,  who  had  gone 
to  school  in  Italy.  We  had  another  fellow  whose  name  I  won’t 
mention,  who  learned  something  about  the  game  in  France. 
Through  that  latter  fellow  I  learned  the  necessity  of  compromis¬ 
ing  with  high  ideals.  Including  myself  (and  I  didn’t  know  much 
about  it)  there  were  three  men  on  the  fencing  team. 

This  same  man  was  somewhat  addicted  to  his  cups,  and  some¬ 
what  irregular  in  his  training,  and  every  principle  of  high  ideals 
demanded  that  he  should  be  eliminated  from  the  squad  and  not 
permitted  to  represent  his  university  on  the  fencing  team;  but. 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  he  always  did.  Fencing  didn’t  make  him  a 
very  noble  character  and  he  has  never  been  a  noble  character 
since.  You  see,  I  can’t  draw  a  truly  idealistic  picture  here  all  the 
way  through. 

Well,  I  left  college,  and  finally  I  found  my  way  to  Washington 
in  a  Government  position.  We  started  a'  fencing  club  there. 
That  was  an  interesting  thing,  because  most  of  the  young  fellows 
in  the  diplomatic  corps  had  fenced  sometime  or  other  in  their 
lives,  and  they  joined  the  Fencers  Club,  and  that  gave  one  an 
extraordinarily  interesting  and  intimate  acquaintance  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  fellows  from  all  over  the  world. 

Alter  the  War,  we  came  to  New  \  ork  and  started  fencing 
again,  and  went  with  three  Olympic  teams  and  learned  a  lot 
a  .ut  the  psycholog)-  of  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  and 
their  reactions,  and  we  learned  a  lot  about  questions  we  knew 
nothing  of  before. 

At  the  1920  Games,  a  fine-looking,  strapping  fellow  came  up 
0  me  :,n(i  introduced  himself.  He  said.  “Colonel  Breckinridge. 

"ant  to  know  what  the  American  people  think  of  the  Latvian 
question.  I  was  a  little  bit  nonplussed.  1  said.  “Well,  what 
are  vour  ideas?”  He  explained  them  very  well,  and  I  told  him. 
x  .  as  1  knew,  that  the  preponderance  of  public  opinion  in 
•  meri.a  was  just  about  as  he  thought,  and  from  then  on  we  got 
along  very  well  with  the  Latvians. 


The  greatest  kick  I  get  out  of  this  game  now  is  that  it  is  about 
the  only  basis  on  which  l  can  associate  with  youth  on  terms  of 
relative  equality.  It  is  a  great  thing  if  you  can  get  these  young¬ 
sters  to  accept  you  as  somewhere  near  an  equal.  As  long  as  you 
can  lick  four  out  of  five  of  them,  they  will  do  that ;  otherwise, 
not.  The  more  I  see  of  these  youngsters,  and  hear  their  opinions 
as  voiced  through  that  eloquent  and  striking  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  Fesler,  who  addressed  you,  I  have  no  fear  for  the  future  of 
this  country.  I  think  they  will  do  a  much  better  job  than  we 
did  and  repair  many,  if  not  all,  of  our  mistakes. 

Xow  just  a  closing  word  to  the  critics  of  American  athletics. 
Criticism  is  something  we  shall  always  have  with  us.  It  is  not 
universally  the  case  with  these  critics,  but  I  am  sure  criticism 
is  somewhat  based  on  the  instinct  of  the  feeble  to  be  jealous  of 
the  vigorous,  and  the  innate  distaste  that  mediocrity  has  for 
superiority — incidentally,  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of 
democracy  in  every  form  of  life. 

I  stand  as  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  American  ath¬ 
letic  ideal,  because,  unless  you  can  show  me  something  better, 
I  would  cleave  to  that  which  seems  to  be  a  natural  and  indigenous 
manifestation  of  our  national  character  and  genius.  As  I  go 
about  the  world  comparing  the  American  athletic  ideal  with  the 
ideals  of  the  undergraduate  life  of  the  other  nations,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  American  undergraduate  athletic  ideals.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Havana  has  been  shut  up  for  two  years.  W  hether 
they  should  be  revolutionary  or  not,  doesn't  concern  me,  but  it 
is  not  the  primary  duty  of  an  undergraduate  to  maintain  revo¬ 
lutions.  As  a  consequence,  the  University  has  been  shut  up  for 
two  years,  and  there  is  nearly  half  of  an  undergraduate  genera¬ 
tion  without  education.  I  think  if  they  had  some  good  vigorous 
games  and  some  well-organized  athletic  life,  they  would  think 
more  of  their  studies  and  do  more  for  the  development  of  their 
own  personalities,  their  own  personal  development  and  success  in 
life,  and  more  for  their  countrv. 

w 

With  all  respect  to  the  Latin  universities,  they  suffer  in  the 
moral  structure  of  their  life  for  the  lack  of  this  so-called  over¬ 
emphasis  on  athletics.  After  all,  I  come  back  to  the  fundamental 
stand:  American  athletics  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  all  that 
is  sound  in  the  American  genius.  Where  is  the  strength  of  our 
life?  It  is  and  always  has  been  in  two  things:  a  sturdy,  strong, 
self-reliant  individualism,  plus  the  capacity  for  teamplay. 

This  system  of  Stagg  and  Raycroft  and  West  Point  that  has 
come  up  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  is  nothing  but  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
embodied  in  our  Constitution — equal  opportunity  to  all  and 
special  privilege  to  none.  We  didn’t  have  equal  opportunity  in 
college  when  I  was  in  college.  It  has  taken  us  one  hundred  years 
to  arrive  at  what  Thomas  Jefferson  prescribed  for  all  the  people. 


Then  we  have  something  else  in  this  system.  With  the  equal 
opportunity,  we  pick  out  the  best,  and  we  band  them  together 
for  themselves  and  for  their  team  and  for  their  Alma  Mater, 
to  have  strong  contests  with  their  equals  as  representative  of  the 
mass.  W  hat  else  is  that  but  a  manifestation  of  the  best  that  is 
in  America,  of  that  without  which  America  cannot  remain  a 
successful  democracy? 

That  philosophy  does  not  mean  that  the  man  who  can  run  100 

in  9*4  shall  have  to  run  it  in  10*4.  It  doesn't  mean  that  the 

strong  shall  be  denied  the  decent  fruits  and  products  of  their 

strength.  It  proclaims  that  every  man  may  attain  and  have  the 

opportunity  to  attain  that  which  is  in  him  without  fear,  without 

favor,  without  injustice,  without  trickery,  without  deceit,  and 

come  to  the  very  highest  manifestation  th'at  is  in  his  personality. 

That,  I  say  again,  is  requisite  for  the  enduring  strength  of  our 

nation,  and  those  who  would  attack  it,  I  think,  attack  the 

foundations  of  our  national  strength. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  depression  which  is  always 

taboo,  according  to  the  Pollyanna  psychology  of  some  of  our 

people  Whatever  else  this  depression  brings  (from  now  on  but 

a  prophet  can  tell),  up  to  date  it  has  brought  one  of  the  finest 

mani testations  of  American  character  that  our  history  has  seen. 

and  what  is  it  ?  That  those  who  have  share  to  the  utmost  with 

those  who  have  not.  Those  out  of  luck  have  tightened  up  their 

Mts.  waiting  for  a  better  dav,  accepting  the  help  without  which 

they  could  not  get  along.  1  he  agitator  who  usually  expects  to 

find  fertile  soil  for  revolution  in  empty  stomachs  has  made  no 

headway  with  our  people.  I  may  be  wrong  again,  but  it  is  my 

firm  conviction  that  this  fact  is  built  upon  the  foundation  stone 

ot  American  life,  outside  the  Constitution,  which  is  universal 

education.  The  most  glorious  product  of  our  century  and  more. 

ot  hie.  to  me  is  that  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  we 

have  more  young  men  and  more  young  women  than  in  all  the 

universities  and  colleges  of  all  the  world.  In  our  high  schools, 

we  have  more  young  boys  and  more  young  girls  than  in  all  the 

rest  ot  the  high  schools  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  in  the 

name  ot  liberty  and  tree  institutions,  we  have  brought  a  greater 

mass  ot  men  and  women,  whatever  may  be  the  incidental  evils 

and  inadequacies  of  our  educational  system,  to  a  higher  critical 

acuity  than  has  any  other  nation  of  the  world  in  anv  era  of 
history.  J 

\\  dlington  said,  as  we  all  know  and  have  heard  so  many  times 
hat  .  makes  us  tired  that  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  upon 
e  pluymjr  tR.i(  s  o{  England,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  the  solu- 
01  f  tils  that  afflict  our  people  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
i  iind  a  strong  and  peaceful  solution  in  universal  education 

stiir*  l'  PT,luCt'  an<.*  m  t,le  I‘,a>'inK  fields  of  vigorous,  strong. 

‘  1  r,t>  •  and  unexcusing  American  athletics. 
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V.  Collegiate  Athletics  prom  a  Personae  Viewpoint 

S.  V.  SANFORD,  PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

So  well  has  this  subject  been  discussed  by  those  who  have 
preceded  me  that  little  is  left  for  me  to  say.  However,  as  I  have 
been  asked  to  have  a  part  in  this  discussion,  I  shall  briefly  call 
attention  to  a  few  things  that  have  flittered  through  my  mind— 
perhaps  nothing  new  to  those  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
college  sports.  If  you  were  not  interested  in  athletics,  you  would 
not  be  here  today. 

I  imagine  all  of  you  wish  to  see  football  retain  its  hold  on  the 
collegiate  and  the  non-collegiate  element.  It  has  so  many  fine 
qualities,  it  ought  to  have  a  place  in  college  life.  It  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  laboratory  for  teaching  the  spectators  manners  and  sports¬ 
manship,  for  teaching  young  men  the  art  and  science  of  self- 
control.  of  discipline,  of  character  under  the  most  exacting  con¬ 
ditions.  and  for  impressing  upon  young  men  that  there  is.no 
difference  between  college  life  and  life  after  college  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  that  principle  which  in  large  measure  means  success— 
the  wise  adjustment  of  one’s  time  between  opportunities  offered 
and  duties  demanded.  More  and  more  it  seems  to  me  that  extra 
curricular  activities  are  inculcating  in  students  one  of  life’s  funda¬ 
mental  lessons,  if  they  are  to  be  men  of  more  than  one  talent- 
how  to  apportion  wisely  one’s  time  between  opportunities  offered 
and  duties  demanded.  The  tragedy  is  that  so  many  fail  to  learn 
that  lesson. 

I  imagine  all  of  you  agree  in  principle  that  college  football  is 
the  most  colorful,  the  most  picturesque,  the  most  glamorous,  the 
most  thrilling  spectacle  in  all  sportsdom.  That  football  has  such 
a  popular  hold  on  the  public  is  due  largely  to  the  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  American  people  who  desire  to  see  sports  in 
which  the  elements  of  danger  give  the  contests  thrills.  So  long 
as  the  element  of  danger  exists  without  serious  injuries  of  loss 
of  life,  all  is  well,  but  with  the  death  of  a  player  here  and  there, 
public  sentiment  is  aroused  for  immediate  reform.  No  matter 
what  arguments  may  be  used  to  prove  that  players  are  injured 
or  killed  on  these  teams  not  well-trained  or  well-drilled,  the  fact 
that  several  football  players  are  killed  during  any  given  year 
leads  to  severe  criticism  of  coaches,  of  faculty,  and  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officers.  Surely  the  game  should  be  spectacular-  hut  it 
must  be  made  safe  for  the  players. 

And  now  may  I  ask  this  question?  Why  is  it  that  needed 
reform  in  the  playing  rules  is  always  initiated  by  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  rather  than  by  those  intimately  connected  with 
college  sports?  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  public  demand 
is  but  an  echo  of  those  closely  identified  with  the  control  of 
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college  sports.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  those  responsible  for 
college  sports  are  prone  to  adopt  the  laissec  faire  policy  and  are 
aroused  to  action  only  by  the  demand  of  the  public. 

May  I  ask  another  question?  After  the  properly  constituted 
authorities  have  made  the  changes,  why  is  it  that  a  howl,  within 
and  without  the  ranks,  goes  up  in  protest  against  the  changes? 
Immediately  after  the  changes  are  announced,  it  is  stated  that 
the  game  has  been  so  emasculated  as  to  destroy  its  thrilling  and 
spectacular  nature.  It  seems  that  the  public  demands  changes 
provided  these  do  not  eliminate  some  pet  play.  L'nfortunatelv. 
it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  most  spectacular  play  is  the 
one  wherein  lurks  the  element  of  death.  What  play  "is  more 
spectacular  than  the  kickoff  run  back  for  touchdown.  'But  these 
runs  were  made  possible  only  by  dangers  that  were  not  worth 
the  toll. 

It  was  an  aroused  public  that  caused  the  Committee  in  1906 
to  eliminate  the  mass  play.  There  was  a  howl  from  the  critics 
that  the  great  game  of  football  had  been  so  modified  as  to  suffer 
irreparable  harm.  The  critics  were  wrong.  Football  did  not 
suffer  but  began  to  grow  and  to  become  better  and  better.  The 
forward  pass  was  introduced— the  game  offered  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  strategy  and  skill— the  crowds  increased  from  a 
mere  handful  to  many  thousands. 

It  was  an  aroused  public  that  caused  the  changes  last  season. 
The  critics  howled— but  the  game  continued  to  prosper.  Never 
were  so  many  drastic  changes  made.  The  game  is  still  here. 

May  1  ask  why  are  we  here  at  this  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association?  For  good  fellowship 
—to  be  sure!  But  primarily  we  are  here  to  devise  wavs  and 
means  to  promote,  to  protect,  to  encourage  manlv  sports  We 
have  advocated  from  year  to  year  a  program  of  athletics  for  all 
We  have  heard  an  indictment  brought  against  football  on  the 
ground  that  too  few  could  participate  in  the  game— that  it  was  a 
game  for  eleven  highly  specialized  men.  What  have  we  done 
about  it .-  We  have  for  years  retained  a  rule  that  endangered 
players  and  reduced  the  number  of  players  to  a  minimum  Bv 
our  action  we  have  admitted  the  indictment.  Men,  because  of 
mat  rule,  have  been  kept  in  the  game  who  were  groggv — subject 
o  brutal  treatment  and  severe  injuries.  They  were  in  the  game 
because  the  coach  was  afraid  that  he  would  weaken  the  team  or 
lessen  his  chances  of  winning  by  withdrawing  the  good  plaver. 
he  coach  would  have  withdrawn  that  player  had  it  not  been 'for 
he  rule-the  rule  that  forbade  a  player  withdrawn  in  the  first 
a  t  from  returning  to  the  game  till  the  second  half.  The  rule 

•i.ivnrJ  igI?nt  v,olat,°"  °*  every  principle  this  Association  has 
"  '  £ear!  No  such  ru,e  Protected  the  safety  of  the 

'‘j.''";  such.  ruk;  Provided  possibilities  for  playing  a  maxi¬ 
umber  of  students.  1  he  new  rule  adopted  last  March  is 
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wise— it  is  a  real  step  forward.  Common  sense  demanded  such 
a  rule  years  ago— but  the  rule  did  not  come  until  an  aroused 
public  sentiment  demanded  such  a  change.  We  still  held  to  our 

laisses  fa  ire  policy. 

For  years  we  have  defended  football  as  a  college  game  on  the 
theory  'that  it  was  a  game  that  depended  upon  the  elements  of 
skill  and  strategy,  upon  quick  thinking  by  the  player  under  stress 
and  strain— and  not  a  game  of  luck  and  blunders.  Yet  we  did 
not  pass  a  rule  relating  to  the  fumble  till  last  year.  We  still  held 

to  our  laisses  faire  policy.  .  ,  . 

How  much  longer  will  institutions  continue  to  make  schedules 

with  set-up  games?  Neither  students  nor  spectators  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  contests.  In  such  contests  the  element  of  danger 
is  great — it  is  an  unequal  contest— it  violates  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  Such  contests  are  frowned  on  by  student  publications. 
Thev  want  to  see  a  real  contest  each  Saturday— they  are  entitled 
to  this  consideration  if,  as  we  advocate,  the  games  are  for  the 
students.  Ought  we  not  to  have  a  policy  based  on  sonic  such 
principle-  schedule  teams  athletically  and  scholastically  related. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  is  changing  towards  the  weekly 
football  contest.  So  long  as  the  price  of  the  ticket  is  the  same 
for  the  colorful  game  as  for  the  colorless,  the  non-collegiate 
element  will  select  the  colorful  game.  Good  roads,  cheap  and 
quick  transportation,  and  the  price  of  the  ticket  are  factors 
determining  this  changed  attitude.  Again,  it  seems  that  the 
critics  of  the  game  and  of  the  schedule  makers  will  eliminate 
from  the  schedules  of  the  future  the  set-up  affairs— undignified 
contests,  to  express  it  mildly.  The  attendance  by  students  and 
spectators  is  an  index  of  widespread  disapproval  of  the  policy. 

Athletic  conferences  have  played  an  important  part  in  solving 
athletic  problems.  Proselyting  is  frowned  upon  throughout  the 
country  and  in  many  sections  has  completely  disappeared,  rules 
of  eligibility  have  teeth  in  them,  the  migrant  rule  has  prevented 
much  backbiting,  and  so  on.  Athletic  conferences,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  have  gone  as  far  as  they  can  so  far  as  technical  rules  and 
regulations  are  concerned.  We  must  now  give  more  considera¬ 
tion  to  more  important  things — to  scholastic  attainment. 

Today  we  see  many  young  men  who  have  been  headliners  on 
football  teams — stars,  idols  of  alumni,  students,  public,  sporting 
writers — young  men  who  have  failed  to  complete  their  college 
work — failed  to  receive  their  degrees.  These  young  men  cannot 
qualify  either  for  teaching  positions  or  coaching  positions  in  our 
accredited  system  of  secondary  schools.  'I  hese  young  men  have 
been  exploited  for  the  glory  of  the  institution,  but  at  the  expense 
of  themselves.  Technically  they  are  eligible  to  play  on  the  team 
for  they  have  met  the  minimum  eligibility  scholastic  requirements 
of  the  institution  and  of  the  conference.  At  the  end  of  tour 
years  they  are  without  sufficient  credits  to  receive  their  degrees. 
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Should  this  be  the  case  in  any  institution?  Some  may  ask  what 
is  the  value  of  a  diploma  so  long  as  the  student  is  profiting  by 
his  college  work  and  experience.  The  answer  is  that  the  world 
demands  such  a  symbol  regardless  of  what  is  behind  the  symbol. 
The  symbol  is  necessary  for  a  place  on  the  faculty  of  an 
accredited  secondary  school. 

Perhaps  if  we  should  turn  our  attention  to  scholastic  attain¬ 
ment  all  other  things  that  trouble  us  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
Perhaps  if  we  should  now  give  emphasis  to  the  real  purpose  of 
the  college — scholastic  attainment — we  would  not  have  to  be 
worried  so  much  about  technical  violations,  loans,  scholarships, 
and  other  disagreeable  factors.  More  and  more  an  enlightened 
public  will  demand  that  those  who  represent  our  institutions  in 
public  exhibitions  shall  be  students  who  are  in  everyway  meeting 
the  scholastic  requirements  of  the  institution — not  the  minimum 
—but  meeting  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  their  degrees. 
When  the  boy  has  completed  his  athletic  career,  the  public  will 
demand  that  he  shall  have  completed  his  degree  requirements. 
Let  us  adopt  a  policy  that  will  no  longer  exploit  the  boy  at  his 
expense.  Shall  we  continue  the  laisscz  faire  policy;  if  so,  an 
aroused  public  will  demand  a  change  in  such  a  policy. 

The  greatest  evil  in  athletics  today  is  subsidizing.  When  we 
attempt  to  discuss  this  phase  of  athletics,  we  seem  to  be  some¬ 
what  timid.  All  know  this  evil  exists  in  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  to  a  large  extent  in  some  and  to  a  small  extent  in  others. 
Why  do  we  continue  to  discuss  this  evil  without  coming  to  some 
definite  plan  for  its  elimination?  It  can  be  eliminated — it  should 
be— it  must  be!  As  practical-minded  men.  we  should  face  the 
situation  as  it  exists  in  this  modern  complex  civilization.  We 
cannot  imitate  the  Greeks;  we  cannot  follow  the  old  rule  of  the 
English.  Rich  men  participated  in  athletics  in  those  countries. — 
the  sons  of  the  average  man  in  this  country. 

All  of  us  like  to  think  of  the  ideal— but  we  have  to  live  and 
move  in  the  realm  of  the  real.  We  must  define  in  positive  terms 
what  really  constitutes  proper  loans,  positions,  and  scholarships. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  colleges  and  universities 
will  follow  the  regulation  in  letter  and  in  spirit.  We  have  a  rule 
which  states  that  no  loan  or  scholarship  can  be  awarded  a 
student  "wholly  or  in  part  for  athletic  ability."  This  rule  is  out 
of  date — we  all  know  it.  It  is  largely  responsible  for  the  subter¬ 
fuge  that  exists — and  vet  we  do  not  seem  to  have  the  moral 
courage  to  formulate  a  rule  that  can  be  enforced  Shall  we  hold 
to  a  rule  that  is  out  of  date,  and  continue  a  practice  that  is  shame¬ 
ful,  or  shall  we  adopt  a  rule  that  can  be  followed  and  in  large 
measure  put  an  end  to  subsidizing  ? 

W  hy  cannot  this  Association  modify  the  definition  of  an  ama¬ 
teur  in  terms  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Rhodes  scholars?  I  have  never  heard  any  criticism  of 


that  plan.  Any  position,  loan,  or  scholarship  open  to  all  students 
should  be  open  to  any  student— athletic  or  non-athletic-  but 
under  our  present  rule,  it  is  not.  This  is  the  fly  in  the  ointment. 

If  we  adopt  the  rule  governing  the  selection  of  Rhodes  scholars 
as  our  definition  of  an  amateur,  a  new  day  will  dawn  in  college 
athletics.  Hypocrisy  will  disappear.  The  present  rule  or  defini¬ 
tion  so  far  as  it  relates  to  an  amateur  is  out  of  date— it  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  rule  governing  the  selection  of  Rhodes  scholars. 
The  world  knows  that  fact— only  we  who  attend  this  Association 
apparently  fail  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  world  has  moved 
forward. 

No  Rhodes  scholar  has  ever  been  denied  the  right  and  the 
privilege  of  representing  his  college  in  athletic  competition.  If 
the  English  do  not  consider  the  plan  outlined  for  the  selection  of 
Rhodes  scholars  as  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  amateurism, 
then  why  should  we?  The  only  ideal  in  sport  we  have  ever  had 
is  to  follow  England.  England  has  advanced— we  have  fallen 
behind.  By  this  plan  we  put  emphasis  on  scholastic  attainment 
— the  real  purpose  of  the  college. 

Through  the  influence  of  this  Association  and  other  similar 
bodies  and  through  the  influence  of  many  fine  sporting  writers, 
men  of  high  ideals,  college  sports  are  more  and  more  finding  a 
place  in  college  and  in  community  life.  The  necessity  for  the 
pep  meeting  has  gone,  the  campus  no  longer  is  agog  over  games, 
the  students  take  the  games  as  a  part  of  their  weekly  program,— 
only  the  public  becomes  unduly  excited  over  the  outcome  of  a 
friendly  contest.  The  fact  that  so  many  boys  now  play  football 
indicates  that  the  game  is  growing  in  popularity,  and  that  modern 
youth  is  not  jaded  or  in  a  state  of  pseudo-sophistication,  but  that 
youth  is  still  strong,  virile,  and  manly. 

That  more  boys  than  ever  play  the  game  of  football  and  that 
the  crowds  of  spectators  are  increasing  from  year  to  year — these 
indicate  that  the  game  benefits  from  wise  legislation.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  protect  the  game  while  allowing  it  to  enshrine  itself 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

We  should  not  continue  our  laissez  fairc  policy,  but  adopt 
progressive  measures  from  year  to  year— not  wait  for  an  aroused 
public  opinion  and  critics  of  the  game  to  bring  modern  methods 
to  pass.  After  all.  it  may  be  that  we  have  not  adopted  or  prac¬ 
ticed  a  laissez  fairc  policy,  it  may  simply  be  that,  as  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  college  and  university  faculties,  we  are  in  athletic 
policies  as  we  are  in  all  other  policies  affecting  our  institutions 
or  any  department  of  our  institutions — merely  conservative.  Just 
as  depression  is  making  all  administrative  officers  readjust  the 
whole  college  program,  so  this  same  depression  is  making  us  all 
reorganize  athletics  on  a  sane  basis.  The  conservatives  must 
become  the  progressives  in  every  line  of  college  and  university 
endeavor,  if  our  institutions  are  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  age 
and  the  societv  they  serve. 
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APPENDIX  I 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER.  1932 


Frank  W.  Nicolson,  in  account  with  the 
Nation  a  i.  Cou.egiate  Atmi.etic  Association 


To  balance  forward - _ - - 

1  Howard  University - 

29  I'tmersity  of  Nebraska - 

13  University  of  Minnesota 
15  Interest,  savings  bank 

19  Mercersburg  Academy - 

20  Southern  California  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Associa 

tion _ _ 

24  Andover  Academy  - _ 

25  Ohio  University  _ _ 

Norwich  University _ _ _ 

26  University  of  Notre  Dame _ _ 

St.  John’s  College  _ _ 

27  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Academy 

29  Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference 
1  Southern  Methodist  University 

7  University  So.  California  _ 

Manhattan  College _ 

10  Butler  University - - - 

Havcrford  College - 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  _ 

14  Williams  College _ 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  _ 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College  _ 

Yale  University  _ 

Knox  College _ 

17  Stevens  Institute  _ _ 

Vanderbilt  University  _ 

Carleton  College  _ 

Swarthmore  College 

Oberlin  College  _  _ 

15  Wesleyan  University 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 
19  [)uke  University 

Hamilton  College _ 

Dartmouth  College 

21  Allegheny  College _ _ _ 


University  of  Washington 
Tulane  University 

22  Iowa  State  College  . 

23  Indiana  University 

21  Colgate  University  _  _ _ 

25  University  of  Rochester 

26  American  Si«orts  Publishing  Co 

Royalty  on  Football  Rules 


2,215.59 
45.63 
124  47 


Royalty  on  Baseball  Rules 
Royalty  on  Track  Rules 


♦  • 


29 

30 

31 

Apr.  9 

11 

16 


20 

26 

May 

4 

June 

2 

1 1 

1  1 

21 

July 

12 

Sept. 

28 

29 

30 

Oct. 

1 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 


14 

15 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Alfri'fl  University  _  . 

25.00 
25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 

48.99 

9318 

114.09 

75.24 

25.00 

25.00 

25,00 

25.00 

66.12 

.37 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

Hnhart  Cnlloffe  -  . 

Otiin  WVslevan  I'nivcrsitv  . - . 

WaL-p  Pnrest  CollcflfC  . . . . . 

Ppnn  Stafp  Collccc 

1  Villi  WlOIW 

John  B.  Stetson  University  - - 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co. 

Rnvaltic*  on  Wrestling  Rules 

on  Swimming  Rules 

Royalties  on  lee  Hockey  Rules  - 

Royalties  on  Soccer  Rules 

Rmwn  ITniVCfsitV  .  . 

I  af:ivrltt*  Colleen  • 

Rrn/»!flvn  Prtlvfcchnic  Institute  . 

PtOiirV'S  Pfillt'^e 

vJlIli  >  rt  vviiigv  1 — . —  ...... M  *— * 

Tnii*r#»st  Snviups  Riink 

Rrtctnn  i  ftllrw  -  .  .  . . .. 

Amherst  College  —  _  — 

Ohio  Staff  l  ’niversitv  . . . . . 

Inst  it  tile  rtf  Technology 

Haver  ford  College  . 

Rates  College  .  - . 

25.00 

Denison  Universitv  .  . . 

25  00 

I’nivcrsitv  of  Illinois 

2500 

Miami  I  niversitv  . 

25.00 

T .ehigh  l  niversitv  . . . 

25.00 

riarL^nn  CnllpPO  . .  ...  __  _ 

25.00 

Tnftc  Cnllfap 

25.00 

Norwich  l  niversitv  . .  . . 

25.00 

Cornell  l  niversitv  . . . - .  .. 

25.00 

Mass  State  College 

25  00 

Lawrcncevillc  School  . - . 

10.00 

\f«»rr archil rcr  -Vrailemv  ...  . 

10.00 

t  Iniversitv  of  Notre  1  )ame 

25.00 

Georgetown  College . . . 

25.00 

Rntler  l  niversitv  .  ,  ,  .  - . 

25.00 

I  niversitv  of  I  )e  la  ware 

25.00 

College  of  Wooster 

2590 

Susnuehanna  I  niversitv  ..  . . 

25.00 

L  niversitv  of  Michigan  . 

25.00 

University  of  Maine  .  — -  — 

25.00 

I  niversitv  of  IVnnsvl vania  .  . 

25.00 

New  York  l  niversitv  . 

25.00 

Bowdoin  College  . - . ~ . 

25.00 

Dickinson  College 

2500 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  . 

25.00 

Rochester  Mechanics  Institute  . . 

10.00 

Michigan  State  Normal  . 

25.00 

1  niversitv  of  California 

25.00 

Penn.  Military  College 

2590 

Clcmson  College 

25  00 

University  o!  Akron 

25.00 

University  School 

10.00 

Union  College 

25.00 

l  niversitv  of  Texas 

25.00 

L  niversitv  of  Pittsburgh 

25  00 

I  lunuesne  L  niversitv  . . 

25.00 

Rico  Institute  _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

2500 
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Nov. 


Dec 


Boston  University 

25.00 

50.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25  00 

Gettysburg  College 

University  of  Maryland  _  . 

17 

University  of  New  Hampshire  . 

University  of  Buffalo  . . .  . 

University  of  Southern  California 

Marquette  University  . 

25.00 
25  00 

18 

Creighton  University  . . . _ 

Manhattan  College 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
10.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25  00 

19 

Fnrdham  College 

Oregon  State  College 

20 

Princeton  University  ..  .. 

Washington  and  Lee  Universitv  .  _ 

Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute 

21 

Duke  University 

Allegheny  College 

Andover  Academy 

22 

Temple  University 

University  of  Tennessee  . 

24 

University  of  Virginia  _ 

Rhode  Island  Slate  College 

28 

Northwestern  University 

25.00 
25  00 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

29 

Coe  College 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25  00 

Trinity  College 

31 

Washington  University 

University  of  Oregon 

1 

University  of  Utah 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25  00 

College  City  of  New  York 

4 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Rutgers  College 

10 

Kansas  State  College 

11 

University  of  the  South 

12 

Kansas  College  Athletic  Conference  . 

25.00 
25  00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
?5  00 

15 

Lawrence  College 

19 

University  of  Oklahoma  . 

Texas  A.  and  M  College 

22 

Stanford  University 

27 

Universitv  of  Oklahoma 

Mount  Union  College 

28 

University  of  Colorado  _ 

25.00 
25  00 

29 

Mt.  St.  Mary's  College 

3 

Rocky  Mountain  Faculty  Conference 

25  00 

8 

International  Y.  M  C  V  College 

25  00 

Interest,  savings  bank 

94.53 
25.00 
50  00 

9 

Loyola  University _ 

12 

I  niversitv  of  North  Carolina 

Central  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  - 

25  00 

IS 

Ohio  University 

25.00 
25.00 
25  00 

14 

Baylor  University 

Colored  Intercollegiate  \thlctic  \ssociation 

1  ' 

l  niversitv  of  Georgia 

50.00 

25.00 

1,679.94 
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lh 

Ohio  State  Universitv 

20 

American  Sports  Publishing  Co. 

Royalties  on  Football  Rules.  (1932) 

22 

Royalties  on  Track  Rules 

West  Virginia  University 

25.00 

$14,051.14 
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1932 

Jan.  2 


4 

5 

14 

15 

27 

Feb.  8 


11 


13 

19 

Mar.  1 
2 
8 


14 


17 

19 

24 

26 

31 

Apr.  4 
7 


8 

11 

12 

13 

15 


18 

28 

May  3 


4 

f 

a 

7 

9 

16 


Cr. 


Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  envelopes  — 

Felton  ami  King,  printing  - 

postage  . — . . 

Middletown  National  Bank,  exchange 
J.  L.  Griffith,  expenses,  annual  convention 
Hotel  Astor,  expenses  annual  convention 

A.  W.  Marsh,  soccer  committee - - - 

F.  \Y.  Luchring,  swimming  rules  committee 
Master  Reporting  Co.,  expenses  annual  convention 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  telegrams 
Middlesex  County  Printcry,  swimming  rules  com¬ 
mittee  . — - — — . - - - - 

Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  envelopes 

J.  E.  Raycmt t,  telephone  charges 

D.  Stewart,  soccer  committee  — - - 

N.  Bawlf,  soccer  committee. - 

A.  W.  Marsh,  soccer  committee 

H.  W.  Clark,  soccer  committee _ 

R.  G.  Clapp,  wrestling  rules  committee - 

H.  Otopalik.  wrestling  rules  committee  . 

Pelton  and  King,  printing,  on  account 

Wesleyan  University,  expressage  _ _ _ 

W.  J.  Bingham,  football  rules  committee _ 

Wesleyan  Store,  jiostage  - -  _ 

Pelton  and  King,  printing - - — - - - - 

K.  Morrison,  football  rules  committee  . . _ 

D.  X.  Bible,  football  rules  committee 

C.  H.  Smith,  football  rules  committee . . 

W.  G.  Crowell,  football  rules  committee 

F.  W.  Nicolson.  telegrams . . . . 

F„  Cowie,  stenographic  work  ....  . 

Pelton  and  King,  printing,  on  account  _ 

Princeton  University  A.  A.,  telegrams  . - . . 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  executive  committee  meeting  . . 

Pelton  an«l  King,  printing,  balance _ 

Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  dues  . - . . . 

R.  1  H.  K iphuth,  swimming  rules  committee 

E.  T.  Kennedy,  swimming  rules  committee 
Quinlin  Printing  Co.,  swimming  rules  committee 

C.  P.  Miles,  wrestling  rules  committee 
R.  J.  Clapp,  swimming  rules  committee 

F.  W.  Euchring,  swimming  rides  committee 

G.  M.  Trautman.  wrestling  rules  committee 
A.  E.  Eilers,  swimming  rules  committee 
Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  telegrams 

E.  W.  St.  John,  executive  committee  _ 

basketball  rules  committee 

O.  Tower,  basketball  rules  committee 
J.  A.  Rockwell,  wrestling  rules  committee 
J.  F  Bidder,  basketball  rules  committee 

G.  K.  Tehcll,  basketball  rules  committee 
I).  B.  Sinclair,  wrestling  rules  committee 

D.  B.  Swingle,  wrestling  rules  committee 
W.  E.  Meanwell,  basketball  rules  committee 

F.  A.  Schmidt,  basketball  rules  committee  . 

W.  S.  Langford,  football  rules  committee 

H.  O.  Crislcr,  ice  hockey  rules  committee 
Harvard  Club,  Boston,  ice  hockey  rules  committee 

E.  W.  St.  John,  basketball  rules  committee 


$1.50 

7825 

26.32 

25 

115.90 

107.90 

8.50 

7.74 
7662 

1.50 

27.00 
3.90 
21,2 
12  53 

34.50 
22.00 
20.00 
7621 
38.71 

200.00 

1.00 

5225 

1.44 

3.75 
22680 
195.32 
232.19 

62.88 

1.32 
50.00 
300.00 
20.58 
10.00 

687.24 
10.00 
94.55 
87.67 
37.00 
7620 
105.53 
82.37 
46.06 
62.06 
2.95 
65  36 
88.86 

40.50 
115.38 
314.56 

60.98 

95.85 

165.46 

157.96 

185.86 

138.03 

59.30 

169S 

3.65 
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June 


July 

Aug 


19 

26 

2 

9 

II 

4 

3 


\.  I.  Prctlyman,  ice  hockey  rules  committee 
E.  Eowrcy,  ice  hockey  committee 

E.  T.  Kennedy,  swimming  rules  committee 
R.  J.  Trimble,  ice  hockey  rules  committee 
R.  G.  Clapp,  wrestling  rules  committee 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  secretarial  allowance 
Pelton  and  King,  printing 


4 

31) 


Sept.  1 
16 
23 


i  I’llllllUK  . . .  ,L_ 

F.  W.  Nicolson,  expenses  to  special  convention 
K.  ft.  C Japp,  wrestling  rules  committee 
T.  C.  Knolcs,  expenses,  special  convention  ... 

0.  B.  Sinclair,  wrestling  rules  committee 

I  I  iintinfrton  I  /  r, t  ■  >  1  _ _ *  1 


.  »  vaivy  mi  «.  ,  _ _ _ 

Oct.  1  Wesleyan  Store,  addressing  envelopes 

-1  I  * « *  1 1  ntt  !in«l  tv  irur  nrintin.  _ _  _ _ 


Nov. 


Dec. 


26 
1 

4 

5 

15 

17 
20 
24 

29 

1 

16 

18 
23 

30 
9 
13 


Jj  .  - - lilies  vniiimiuct* 

untington  Hotel,  expenses,  special  convention 
\V.  B.  Owens,  expenses,  special  convention 
Government  tax  on  check _  _ _ 

H.  Otopalik,  wrestling  rules  committee  " 

I, »I|mu  and  King,  priming  _  _ 

S.-uthcrn  New  England  Telephone  Co~  telegrams  _ 

W.  U.  Hunter,  stenographic  report  of  special  con 
vention _ 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage  - 

- ,  C* _ _  1  J  _  _  - 


Pc  ton  and  King,  printing,  on  account 
Pelton  and  King,  printing,  balance 

Wesleyan  University,  telegrams _ _ 

F,.  Cowie,  stenographic  work  _ _ 

f  j£oIsorb  executive  committee  _ 

J.  L.  Griffith,  executive  committee  .  _ 

Princeton  Club,  New  York,  executive  committee  . 
Pelton  and  King,  stationery  _ 

Emerson  Gardens,  flowers  for  E.  K.  Hall’s  funeral 
1.  N.  Metcalt,  track  rules  committee 
Government  tax  on  checks  __ 

Government  tax  on  check _ 

Wesleyan  Store,  postage 
E.  W.  St.  John,  executive  committee 

\  I  n  ...» _ .ft  •  • 


15 

16 
21 


.  Margaret  Walker,  addressing  envelopes 

■>  >ntt lni>rn  Vou»  I.' 1 1  'T  _ t  •  /i 


o  envelopes  _  _ _ 

Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co.,  telegrams 
Marsh  Vice-president’s  expenses 
W  hitehead  and  Hoag  Co.,  badges  for  convention 
Balance  carried  forward  _ _ 


35  34 
8180 
100.00 
25.82 
1449 
500.00 
57.74 
342.50 
147.28 
10.00 
7428 
20.00 
25  22 
.02 
5579 
3  60 
2.72 


92.79 
3.00 
2.80 
100.00 
284,21 
1.56 
50  00 
10.00 
11640 
10.75 
1.76 
10.00 
12980 
.30 
.02 
4.25 
35.58 
1.00 
1.47 
3.70 
35.15 
6,840.1ft 


$14,051  14 
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APPENDIX  II 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
“  COLLEGIATE  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 


As  amended  January  I,  1930 


CONSTITUTION 
Article  I. 
name 

The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  ‘‘The  National  Collegi¬ 
ate  Athletic  Association.” 


Article  II. 
purposes 

The  purposes  of  this  Association  are: 

(1)  The  upholding  of  the  principle  of  institutional  control 
of,  and  responsibility  for,  all  collegiate  sports. 

(2)  The  stimulation  and  improvement  of  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  athletic  sports. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  physical  exercise  among  the  students 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  law  of  amateurism  and 
of  principles  of  amateur  sports. 

(=A  The  encouragement  of  the  adoption  by  its  constituent 
members  of  strict  eligibility  rules  to  comply  with  high  standards 
of  scholarship,  amateur  standing,  and  good  sportsmanship. 

(6)  The  formulation,  copyrighting,  and  publication  of  rules 
of  play  for  the  government  of  collegiate  sports. 

(7)  The  supervision  of  the  regulation  and  conduct,  by  its 
constituent  members,  of  intercollegiate  sports  in  regional  and 
national  collegiate  athletic  contests,  and  the  preservation  of  col¬ 
legiate  athletic  records. 

(8)  In  general,  the  study  of  the  various  phases  of  competi¬ 
tive  athletics,  physical  training,  and  allied  problems,  the  esta  - 
lishment  of  standards  for  amateur  sports,  and  the  promotion  o 
the  adoption  of  recommended  measures,  to  the  end  that  the  co  - 
leges  and  universities  of  the  United  States  may  maintain  t  icir 
athletic  activities  on  a  high  plane  and  may  make  efficient  use  o 
sports  for  character  building. 
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Article  III. 

membership 

Section  1.  All  colleges,  universities,  and  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  are  eligible  to  membership  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Six  2.  Membership  shall  be  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  Active. 

2.  Allied. 

3.  Associate. 

Sec.  3.  Active  Members  shall  consist  of  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  duly  elected  under  and  conforming  to  the  provisions  of  this 
constitution  and  by-laws. 

Sec.  4.  Allied  Members  shall  consist  of  local  athletic  confer¬ 
ences  of  colleges  and  universities  duly  elected  under  and  con¬ 
forming  to  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Sec.  5.  Associate  Members  shall  consist  of  institutions  of 
learning,  not  included  among  the  colleges  and  universities  eligible 
to  active  membership,  duly  elected  under  and  conforming  to  the 
provisions  of  this  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Sec.  6.  Election  to  active  membership  requires  an  affirmative 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  delegates  present  at  an  annual  confer¬ 
ence.  After  election,  active  membership  is  consummated  by  the 
payment  of  dues  for  the  next  succeeding  year. 

Sec.  7.  Election  to  allied  and  associate  membership  requires 
a  majority  vote  of  the  delegates  present  at  an  annual  conference 
or  a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 


Article  IV. 
organization 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Association,  the  United 
States  shall  be  divided  into  eight  athletic  districts  as  follows: 

1.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut. 

2.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  West 
Virginia. 

3.  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia.  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida. 

4.  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota. 


5.  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Iowa,  Oklahoma. 

6.  Texas,  Arizona,  Arkansas. 

7.  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Montana. 

8.  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Nevada. 

Article  V. 

CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

The  members  of  this  Association  severally  agree  to  supervise 
and,  in  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  control  athletic  sports  so 
that  they  will  be  administered  in  accord  with  the  law  of  amateur¬ 
ism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  sport  set  forth  in  this  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  establish  and  preserve  high  standards  of  personal 
honor,  eligibility,  and  fair  play.  The  self-government  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  members  shall  not  be  interfered  with  or  questioned. 


Article  VI. 

representation  of  members 

Section  1.  Each  active  and  allied  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  and  may  be  represented  at  the  annual  convention  and  at 
special  meetings  by  from  one  to  three  delegates. 

Each  associate  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate  with¬ 
out  voting  power.  ...  4.  .  ,  , 

Member  as  well  as  non-member  institutions  are  authorized  to 
send  visiting  delegates  who  shall  be  without  voting  power  and 
shall  not  actively  participate  in  the  business  proceedings  of  the 
Association. 

Sec.  2.  Delegates  shall  be  certified  to  the  secretary  as  entitled 
to  represent  the  member  in  question  by  the  proper  executive 
officers  of  their  institutions  or  organizations. 

In  case  an  active  or  allied  member  is  represented  by  more  than 
one  delegate  each  delegate  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a  fractional 
vote  which  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  delegates 
representing  his  institution  or  organization. 

Whenever  the  Association  votes  to  take  a  formal  ballot,  either 
written  or  viva  vocc,  on  any  question,  the  names  ot  the  delegates 
as  they  vote  will  be  checked  by  the  Committee  on  Credentials  in 
order  to  verify  the  authority  of  the  voter.  Only  accredited  anu 
not  visiting  delegates  may  vote,  and  not  more  than  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  either  an  active  or  an  allied  member  may  share  in  a 
proportional  vote  as  defined  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  \  otinS 
by  proxy  is  not  allowed.  The  same  delegate  may  represent  both 


an  active  and  an  allied  member  (that  is,  a  college  and  a  con¬ 
ference)  on  presenting  proper  credentials. 

$EC.  3.  Each  of  the  rules  committees  shall  have  in  its  mem¬ 
bership  at  least  one  representative  of  the  intercollegiate  associa¬ 
tions  that  conduct  competitions  in  the  corresponding  sport. 


Article  VII. 
amateurism 

Section  1.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
adopts  the  following  definition:  “An  amateur  sportsman  is  one 
zclio  engages  in  sport  solely  for  the  physical,  mental,  or  social 
benefits  he  derives  therefrom,  and  to  whom  the  sport  is  nothing 
more  than  an  avocation .” 

Sec.  2.  Principles  of  Amateur  Sports.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  spirit  of  amateurism 
carries  with  it  all  that  is  included  in  the  definition  of  an  amateur 
and  much  more.  It  stands  for  a  high  sense  of  honor,  honesty, 
fair  play,  and  courtesy.  It  stoops  to  no  petty  technicalities  and 
refuses  to  twist  or  avoid  the  rules  of  play,  or  to  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  opponents. 

Sec.  3.  The  following  acts  are  considered  violations  of  ama¬ 
teurism  : 

1.1)  Competition  or  exercise  in  any  sport  under  an  assumed 
name,  with  intent  to  deceive. 

(2)  Directly  or  indirectly  receiving  pay  or  financial  benefit  in 
consideration  of,  or  as  a  reward  for,  participating  in  any  sport  in 
any  public  competition  or  exhibition,  or  disposing  of  prizes  for 
personal  gain. 

(3)  Directly  or  indirectly  receiving  pay  or  financial  benefits 
in  consideration  of,  or  as  a  reward  for,  instructing  or  appearing 
in  person  in  or  for  any  competition,  exhibition,  or  exercise  in  any 
sport. 

(4)  Intentional  violation  of  the  laws  of  eligibility  established 
by  the  educational  institution  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

(5)  Fraudulent  representation  of  facts  or  other  grossly  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  conduct  in  connection  with  any  sport  or  the  rules 
governing  it. 

(6)  Participation  in  any  public  competition  or  exhibition  as 
a  member  of  a  team  upon  which  there  are  one  or  more  members 
who  have  received,  do  receive,  or  who  arc  to  receive,  directly  or 
indirectly,  pay  or  financial  benefits  for  participation  without 
having  obtained,  as  a  condition  precedent,  the  consent  in  writing 
from  the  proper  Faculty  authority. 


meetings 
Article  VIII. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  last  week  of  December  or  the  first  week  of 
January  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

'  Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Association  may  be  called  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Council. 

^k’c  3  Thirty  universities  or  colleges  represented  as  pre¬ 
scribed  in  this  constitution  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 


Article  IX. 

AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  convention  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present  and  voting;  provided 
that  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  submitted  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association  at  least  three  weeks  before 
the  convention  meets;  and  further  provided  that  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  duly  sent  to  all  members  of 

the  Association. 


BY-LAWS 
Article  I. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
president,  eight  vice-presidents  (one  from  each  athletic  district), 
and  a  secretary-treasurer. 


Article  II. 
duties  of  officers 

Section  1 .  The  president  shall  preside  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  and  of  the  Council.  He  shall  call  a  meeting  o  t  e 
Council  whenever  necessary,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
when  requested  in  writing  by  ten  or  more  of  the  institutions  en¬ 
rolled  as  members.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  or  in  case 
he  is  incapacitated  from  serving,  one  of  the  vice-presidents  o 
chosen  by  him  shall  take  his  place  and  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  2.  A  vice-president  shall  represent  the  president  in  nis 
district.  He  shall  act  as  an  arbitrator,  to  whom  charges  ana 
rumors  of  infraction  within  his  district  of  the  agreement  o  P 
hold  the  law  of  amateurism  and  the  principles  of  amateur  P 
may  be  referred.  He  shall  carefully  observe  and  supcrvist 
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conduct  of  intercollegiate  athletics  within  his  district,  encourage 
the  holding  of  the  regional  athletic  contests,  and  forward  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Association  the  athletic  records  made.  He  shall 
appoint  an  advisory  committee  of  three  or  more  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  He  shall  render  a  report  in  writing  to 
the  annual  convention  on  the  following  points,  and  this  report 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  at  least  one  month  before 

die  meeting :  ... 

(1)  The  degree  of  strictness  with  which  the  provisions  of  the 

constitution  and  by-laws  and  the  existing  eligibility  rules  have 
been  enforced  during  the  year  ; 

(2)  Modifications  or  additions  to  the  eligibility  code  made  by 
institutions,  individually  or  concertcdly ; 

(3)  Progress  toward  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  sports  and 
of  the  activities  of  intercollegiate  athletic  associations  and  local 
athletic  conferences  or  leagues; 

(4)  District  competitions,  if  any; 

(5)  Any  other  facts  or  recommendations  that  may  be  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  The  secretary-treasurer  shall  keep  records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  the  Council.  He  shall  report 
at  each  annual  convention  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  during 
die  preceding  year.  He  shall  print  such  matter  as  the  Association 
or  the  Council  may  direct.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  funds  of 
the  Association,  and  shall  submit  at  the  annual  convention  a  de¬ 
tailed  report  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements  which,  after  being 
audited,  shall  be  printed  in  the  annual  Proceedings. 


Article  III. 


government 


Section  1.  A  Council  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  Association  for  a  term  of  one  year.  The  government  and 
general  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association  in  the  interim 
of  the  meetings  shall  be  committed  to  this  Council,  which  shall 
be  constituted  as  follows: 

(a)  One  representative  from  each  of  the  eight  geographical 
districts — to  be  selected  from  the  Faculty. 

(b)  Seven  members  at  large — to  be  selected  by  the  Council. 

(c)  The  president  and  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex- 
ofjii'io  members  of  the  Council.  For  the  transaction  of  business,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council. 


Sec.  2.  An  Executive  Committee  of  seven  shall  be  elected  by 
tie  Council  from  its  members  to  serve  for  one  year  under  the 
direction  and  general  instructions  of  the  Council  The  president 
and  the  secretary-treasurer  shall  be  ex -officio  members  of  the 
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Executive  Committee.  For  the  transaction  of  business  a  quorum 
shall  consist  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  This  committee  shall  represent  the  Council  and  act 
for  them  in  the  general  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association 
not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  and  By-laws.  It 
shall  render  a  report  of  its  proceedings  to  the  Council  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  annual  convention. 

Sec.  3.  The  Council  shall  meet  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Immediately  after  election ; 

(2)  The  day  prior  to  the  annual  convention; 

(3)  At  such  other  times  as  the  president  may  direct. 

It  is  empowered  to  transact  such  of  the  business  of  the 
Association  as  it  may  deem  wise  by  correspondence  -  such 
action,  however,  to  be  noted  by  the  secretary  in  his  minutes 
and  laid  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting.  The 
president  may,  of  his  own  motion,  or  upon  the  written  re¬ 
quest  of  three  members  of  the  Council,  submit  to  a  vote  by 
mail  any  question  which  might  properly  be  passed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  4.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  officers  of 
the  Association  or  of  the  Council,  or  committees  formed  at  an 
annual  convention,  the  Council  by  a  majority  vote  may  till  the 
vacancy.  The  elected  member  will  be  eligible  to  serve  until  the 
next  annual  meeting  thereafter. 


Article  IV. 

RULES  COMMITTEES 

Section  1.  The  Executive  Committee,  prior  to  the  annual 
convention,  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  committees,  who  shall 
report  to  the  convention  through  the  Council  nominees  for  the 
following  rules  committees: 

(1)  Football;  (2)  Soccer;  (3)  Basket  ball;  (4)  Swimming; 
(5)  Volley  ball;  (6)  Boxing;  (7)  Track;  (8)  Wrestling; 
(9)  Hockey;  (10)  Fencing;  (11)  Gymnastics;  (12)  Lacrosse; 
( 13)  Publication ;  ( 14)  Preservation  of  College  Athletic 

Records;  (15)  Arbitration;  and  others  as  necessity  may  arise. 

Rules  of  play  prepared  by  any  of  the  above-named  com¬ 
mittees  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Publication  Committee,  and 
on  approval  by  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  published. 
These  committees  shall  where  possible  cooperate  with  other 
national  organizations  in  the  publishing  of  joint  rules.  1  he 
chairman  of  each  of  the  above  committees  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Executive  Committee  in  writing  the  activities 
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of  his  committee  during  the  year.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  take  the  necessary  action  on  these  reports. 

Sec.  2.  Nominations  for  the  committees  listed  in  Section  1 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  annual  convention  by  the  Council. 

Article  V. 

ANNUAL  DUES 

Section  1.  The  annual  dues  of  each  active  member  shall  be 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  dues  of  associate  members  shall  be  ten 
dollars. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  dues  of  allied  members  shall  be  twenty- 
five  dollars,  but  no  dues  shall  be  required  of  an  allied  member 
when  a  majority  of  its  constituents  are  also  members  of  this 
Association. 


Article  VI. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

At  meetings  of  this  Association,  the  order  of  business  shall  be 
as  follows: 

(1)  Reading  of  minutes  of  previous  meeting; 

(2)  Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Credentials; 

(3)  Appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Nominations; 

(4)  Reports  of  officers  and  committees; 

(5)  Miscellaneous  business ; 

(6)  Election  of  officers  and  committees; 

(7)  Adjournment. 


Article  VII. 
eligibility  rules 

The  acceptance  of  a  definite  set  of  eligibility  rules  shall  not  be 
a  requirement  of  membership  in  this  Association.  The  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  each  institution  shall  decide  on  the  methods 
necessary  to  uphold  the  law  of  amateurism  and  to  carry  out  the 

principles  of  sport  as  enunciated  in  Article  VII  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


Article  VIII. 

AMENDMENTS 

Ihese  by-laws  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  present  and  voting  at  any  annual  convention  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  provided  that  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
aye  been  sent  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  meeting 
°  the  institutions  enrolled. 
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